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Foreword 



Over the years, many- educators and poUcy makers began 

3 

I' 

to see in vocational education the oprx^rtunlty to develop 
skills by which the individual co;ild "^^^rhicve economic in- 
dependence. More recently/ the potential for the vocational 
process to facilitate the individuai''s i\cces3 to the world 
of work has beein noted by other authorities. Tnis potentiial 
ii? used as the antecedent for the proposals put forth by 
the .authprs of this report. Vocational education is depls;jj:ed 
a^ a process whereby the individual can b? socialized to 
occupational and social norms prcva^Ient in the free cormnunity. 

The relationship between vocational juration and voca- 
tional trainijng is another subject to wfti^^^he authors attend 
They contend tha^ education for occupational comjpetence is not 
training although there are aspects training within the 
e<Sucational enterprise. Training is described as*^ an activity 
that is limited to developing skills In a, single trli^. or in 
a n-^rrowly defined famiMy of trades, i 

The information and insiqhts in this document will prove 
to.be a valuable source of ideas to those individuals who 
feel that vocatibpa 1 'education can make a significant con- 
tribution to habilitation efforts. ' 

/ , M,elvin L. Barlow^ Professor ^ 

. UCIA -Graduate School'* of Education 



This study of vocatu^mal training prograjna for rrale 
felons in CalifoTnia px4.BonB had ^\ unique bog inning in tl^i-^i^ ■ 

t;ut.ioi>s to arriv^i at a thorough understanding or 'a pro.t)len^ 

of mutual, but not always direct, concern* Pa::tvcipdtir<g in- 

... . t> 

stitutions included the Califor^Ua Department EdvcBtion, 

the California Department of Cottections, and lihe Cell: -^nia 

Advisory council for Vocational EdviCcition and Technical Travrang 

The decision by these institutiona tfe initiate a joint study 

is instructive^: - It dCTonstrated a need to obtain dat^3 tor * 

roote responsible program. planniincj-K * , ^ 

'As part of «:jie study ^ the research tBam conducted an; , . 

interdisciplinary literature re^/tew^ of correccions in othelr 
■» ♦ ■ ' * ..-u " . ' 

states and other countries. Al'ihoi^igh not prei' .ted in it!}; , 
^^ntirety .in' thj^-b^ of this report, the intornation gleaned ^ 
from the review of international literature c^n. be .beneficial-* 
to those re::^ponsibIe for carrying out^ the corrections proces^s. 
This literature -review was completed early in t^o. stud^. and 
the 5¥esult of the effort had an impact on trie projDosals founc;-^ , 
m the last chapter. For example, the research tear. *-^s itn'-f3^,:\\ 
pressed by the success of the Canadian worK-^nd-*c^ee?*;cnd ^ 
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furlougi^' program* wheru-iia the prisoner is released '^on his 
own rec.ognizance. Another example of cin enlightened attitude 
towaifd inmates is a law in Wes^ Germany vhich; requires that 
imnates be paid for' the work they. do in the institution, * 
These are examples of restructured vocational training which 
were implemented y>y administirators in other countries to 
provide innovative prograips intended to restore a'marf's per- 
sonal/ dignity • There are administrators ;in this country who 
are equally concerned about perfecting training-habilitation 

efforts. However, a number of concerned individuals continue 

• , ^ - . ' - ^\ • 

to support institutional vocational training alorte in t:he 

sincere, but mistaken, . "belief that if this training were 

expanded' pr improved, it would, facilitate the offender's 

successful re-entry and Teicfal participation in the free com- 

, 'a 

munity. ^ - 

.The authors of the current study submit that the inherent 
structure of institutional vocational training does not adc-^ 
quately serve the needs, of the whole rnan and consequently 
vMll have at best margipal success,, An approacli to optimize 
t>v« individual socialization to occupat ional and cultural 
norms, is vocational- education, as explic^ited in this Report. 
Pilot programs of vocational ecjucatlor. are cidvocated as a 
^productive way t^o reintrodOce the inmate to Icxjal sclf-auffici 

. 13- , ■ 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

.T^ 'CALIFpR'WIA CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS ARE PROVIDING ' 
SKILL DEVELOPMENT "IN PARTICULAR TRAINING AREAS . "BHIS 

/ -- . , . _ 

. VOCATIONAL TRAINING IS PARTIALLY SATISFACTORY TO SOME 
OF- THE PARTICIPASTS. • " • , 

THE PI)SDIt?GS OF CURRENT RESEARCH DO NOT SUBSTANTIATE 
THE USEFULNESS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING ON A LARGE-^CALE 
BASIS FOR REHABILITATION PURPOSES. 

THERE IS A NEED FOR A M03?E /iDVAliCED APPROACH TO OCCU- 
^iONAL PREPARATION. AND SiOCIALIZATION. " THEREFORE, 

A Comprehensive vocational education program is proposed, 

A VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MCMDEL SHOULD BE PILOT TESTED 
TO DETERMINE ITS APPLICABILITy, EFFECTIVENESS, AND 
TRANSPORTABILITY. 



INTRODUCTION 

Three agencies cooperated iri the initiation of "this 
•study, rne California Advisory Council for Vocational Edu- 
catxon and Technical Training acted as the catalyst that 
effected this cooperation. As a result, the California 
Department of Cor^tctions, (CDC) , was granted funds by Voca- 
tional Education Research, California State Department of 
Education, to stildy aspects of the institutional vocational 
training program. . 

The staff of the Educational Services. of CDC was concerned 
about the high zate of imocvte termination from vocational 
cojirses anf? the low rate of parolee placement in the trades 
(or related trades) £or which they^had received institutional 
training* While termination rates were determined hy exam- 
ination of in-house documents, .placement rates were presented 
as findings from Research Report No. 40, hy Dickover et al. * 
and the yearly Vocational Evaluation Reports fxpta CDC. 

Consequently, the staff of Educational Services wanted 

" ■ , ' ■ 1. ' 

to document the facilitation and, inhibiting factors that 
might influence the termination rates and/or the placement ^ 
rates. Thus, the identification of factors became the 
parameter for this study. Further / based on the findings, 



changed in^ and new activities £05^ the institutional 
vocational delivery system were to be set forth • Ju sub- 
Stance/ the present Study typified, policy research as that . 
designed and presented as a guide to social action. * , 

Accordingly/ research strategy was developed to elicit 
facilitating or inhibiting factors from a variety of sources:' 
literature 6ri prison work or skill training; previous studies 
of California's institutiorral vocational training programs'; 
and inmates, parolees parole officers, employers, and 
institutional vocatioi}al> training personnel These diver- 

■ ^- ' ' . •; 

sif ied iSQurces represented a dross section of views on 

. • , ^ ' * ■ \\ 

- ■■ - . j> ' . ■ ■ 

corrections that have been formulatedr and in some cases 

tested, over- ah extended period of time. If from, the pro- 

cesjs of testing and examfining these views, common points 

emerged, then there would be ^1 sound basis for preparing 

proposals « 

chapters I through IV of this report each set forth 
the knowledge and experience of a particular referent or 
group. To illustrate; the documentation for Cliapter IPI 
was prepared from previous studies on or related to Cali- 
fornia's institutional vocational programs. Then views 
from these sources were summarized and connnented upon in 
Chapter V* In turn, this chapter (V) provided the substance 



for the last -chapter: • a Vocatipndl Education Mo^cl for • 
; 'corrections and/ fifteen subproposals. 
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i - . . 1 i CHAPTER I 
THE HISTORY OF WORK AND VOCATIONAL PREPARATION IN->l»RISONS 

■ , ■•^'^■^i ■ ■ ■ ^. ' ■ ' 

This chapter describes the history of work and training 
-in prisons ♦ Such a historical perspe-ntive is important in 
order to understand the context within^i^^iicl^^ present 
day vocational training programs operate • ' 

. While hard work historically has been a major form of 
punishment in prisons, today's work configuration is the \ 
latest of three philosophical phases* During th'e first 
(1790-1823), hard work meant punitive labor, such as breaking 
rocks and carrying cannon balls; the econd (1824-1934), was 
dominated by industries/ which made use of prisoner labor 
primarily as a way of ensuring self-supporting prisons. 
With the passage of federal legislation restricting the 
sale of prison-made goods, hdwever,* the use of hard work to 
"reform'* inmates was drastically curtailed. The end to 
prison productivity signaled the beginning of the third 
phase (1935 to the present), the period of vocational train- 
ing. Today, vocational training. and remedial education, 
as twin programs^ form the bulk of efforts to reform crim- 
inals via education • • 
In order to obtain a clearer understanding of today^s 
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prisons and^ast habilitative ^^;ratcgies and vocational acti- 
vities, the following discussion will examine: 1) urbani- 
Z3Ltion and the ensuing establishment of prisons ^ 2) the 
self-contained social system of the prison, 3) the ri se .and 
decline of prison industries, 4) vocational training programs i 
and 51 the current general; sta1;us of viocational training • . 

REIATIONSHIP OP URBANIZATION TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PRISONS 
WiOiih the past five hundred years western civilization 
has become^ bv and large, an urban culture as .the farm has 
been replaced by the factory* The movement of western civil- 
ization's pppulatioh from the countryside into citiea-i:hat 
were totally unprepared for this sudden influx nurtured many 
of the social problems of that day. Overcrowding, inadequate 
housing, a complete absence of sewage systems^ and insuffi- • 
cient lighting were generally the rule, not the exception, * 
in the cities of the eighteenth a|id nineteenth centuries. 
The Industrial Revolution, with its tremendous advances, 
did not immediately improve these conditions; An^ accelerated 
movement of people to the cities c§ime during the nineteenth 
century as a result of industrialization, when the economies 
of. the western nations shifted away from an agrarian, self- 
sufficient base, to a system of .mas.5J production and trade 



as thre means to. providci the products and services for their 
po£3ulations . This urban i'Zat ion brought with it nvany other 
conditions; with the sudden flood' of humanity into the 
citietf came a corresponding rise in crime that has continued 
•to this day. ^ According 'to C. Ray Jeffrey {Davis and Jeffrey, 
1962:] 273), *'rhe criminal law developed as a means of meeting 
,t^e Bocial proble^as created by urbanization • " .Consequently, 
prison?^, becarae an . expedient way to ccvitrol persons engaged 
in antisoci.-iA activity. /■ 

THE PRISON: A SELFK:0NTAINED SOCIAL SYSTEM' " ' ' 

Our society, through the criminal justice system, has 
selected a policy of retribution as the way to deal with 
those convicted of a crime. Convicts are described/in the 
corrections literature as "public offenders/' thus defining 
tJlem as a* separate class of people and divorcing them from 
society/, aecause prisons are the institutions that society 
uses tb separate and, perchance, habilitate its members who 
bear the label "public offenders," then what takes place 
inside a prison should serve society in potentially benefi- 
cial ways. Unfortunately, practice belies the assumption; 
v/hile programs inside prisons ha,ve been changed many 'times 
throughout the years, ^ the daily prison routine has generally 
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remained the samei^ regimentation, surveillance?, and strict 
dicipline* 

Though the demoralising atiriosphere that pervades the 
prison system has been graphicSlly depicted on the written 
page and on the screen, the public seems relatively umiVDved 
by these disclosures; consegfuently, the prevailing atmosphere 
of njostVprisons remains unchanged. According to Goldfarb 
and Singer (19/2), psychiatrists have said that life inside 
prison actually breeds hostility, an,, there are all too jnany 
stories of' infliction of senseless brutality on inmates* . 
others, such as Herman Badillo and Milton Haynes (1972), 
describe prisons as grotesque, self-contained communitiies , ' 
Prison-argot reflects this grotesqueness only too well, for 
instjince, "screws" (guards), "gorillas" . (violence-prone 
imiiates),, "do-rights" (ungrouped prisoners) , and hidings" 
(psychiatrically disturbed instates, who account for 20% 
of all classified prisoners) (Cressey, in Ohlin,. 1974: 136). 

Within the informal social organization of the prison 
population abides a caste system that provides favors, 
threatens challengers,, and uses all manner of mantpiAlative 
devices to maintain dominance. -The resulting -oonforniat ion 
is yet another demoralizing element of the self-contained 
social, system. That this self --contained situation causes 
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serious adjustoent problems has been effect i^t£ly summat-ized: 

* ^Stressed by "^he conception of the; prison 
as a conmjxuiity is the relative deprivation 
cf ^satisfactions and resources and t:He loss 
of status that initiates held in the outside 
community* These deprivations roaKe for a ^ 
process of deculturation in terms of ability 
to function acdotding to the expectations of 
the free conOTuni.ty (Kassebauin ot al** 1971: 
301-^302) 



THE RISE AND DECLINE OF PRE^i^ON I^IDUSTRXES 

Life inside pewal institutions h*^s.pos€id problems to 
th'e keepers of con'^-icts ever since '."imprisonment at hard 
labor be substituted for hangin<J and flogging*' was wrxtcen 
into the state constitution Of Pennrsylvania In 1776, A 
continual state of busyness has been relied upon to regen- 
erate prisoners^ efe ;v>at rhetorically; in moi;^. instac$ces, 
this buf^yxivO^ ha e served to justify bo.th slave Xabcr- and 



meaninqless work on the part of t^he inmates. 

In th<?. earliest prisons, work was- not required of in-- . 
mates? in^^teadi they were placed in solitary confinement to 
reflect upon the error of their ways, with the advent of 
the Auburn System between 1821 and 1824, all of thia changed 
Innates were contracted to local merchants to produce goods 
which were then sold on the open market. Tnc state actually 
profited from this because the income helped defray prison 



expenses* Naturally, prisons across the country quickly 
adopted the contract syste^ii; also called the ^'public-account 
system,'' ^ ^ 

RAtional<!^ for Ptison jtidnsiti&s % ; 

The rationale foif" prison induGtr ies give^ isn insight 
into the role at prisons as perceivedl by f^ciety. Prison 
industries were f?een as, a. Ieglti;n3te habi li tat ion method;. 
The assumption vas that forced vock would instill m each 
imnsste the pri^^*:e<3 habit of the work ethic: unfortunately* 
the conditions and practices of prison labor vere antithec-- 
ical to the habilitatton cjoal. o/: ^e^'^eloping positive vork 
habits and feelings ahoist work and 'working. 

Decline o;:' Prison lndust:.rigs , * 

Althouqh the Uhitred^States Congress passed thesjiav 
'cooper .Act> In 1929 that curtail^xT che production of prison 
products, this did not close the iivJustr ies: they continue 
today in federal and some state institutionri « In 1964. 
for example, federal prisons sold S40 nillion ^^^rth of 
vjoods* The situation is different for state prisons, while 
in 1932 state prison industries er^^pioyiHl 77.000 priisoners 
and produced goods valued in excess of 571 million, by 
1934 most.'bf these industries had been cdmplctoly ^rlirr-i netted 



state prison industries; were allowed- to exist past the 1929 
signing of t37<?t HawesrCooper Act./by a five-year phasing out 
provi'Sion, in orfisr to ease^ the transition to other acti- 
vities- f 01' orj-sonnr;? . - In soKie situations, however, prison 
industries, in state institutions still exist-*at times in 
corape.tition wit> other forms of habilitation • Prison-made 
goods currently are sold to/State or govemmfental subdivisions 
(National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Stand^trds 
and Goals, 1973: 583) . ^ , 

Rationale for Prison Maintenance 

Prisoners have also been used to pei;*form maintenance 
work in the institutions/ Thou^ washing floors and windov/s, 
gardening, working in the.l£;undry and the cafeteria all give:* 
prisoners something to do, there has been no evidence that 
these activities are an appropriate way to prepare men for, 
their return to the community** vn^ot these activities seem 
to do is to reinforce the pr: soner * s negative self -image 
v^ile, at the same time, reducing prison maintenance costs ♦ 

Summary ^ 

The treatment of convicted criminals ^in the oast has 
been a mixture of punishmiJnt and reward, 'with habilitation 
and regeneration as ideals rarely j^ransiated into changes 
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in the prison social system. , WTixie '^day one can look 
'back on a histqry of consistent degradat^ion, eacH modifi-- 
cation in the prison structure was considered potentially 
progressiye. in terms of methods used* Prison industries 
and prison, maintenance mighc be able to play a contributory 
role in habiiitation; howeiv^er, the level of contribution 
depends oh intention* organization, and xosti.rutional design, 
including access to additional services In tJ-^e form of 
vocational education and training, 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 
^ ' While prison industries have been partiadly phased out, 
the need for development of good work habits and job skills 
among intnates in anticipation o£ release has remained as a 
goal of the system* This goal has-been operationalised in- 
the form of vocational training, which be-gan as the result 
.of a new reforin nK5V'?ment in the corrections field starting 
about 1935 • 

Historically r reforr:^ movements dealing with prison 
conditions have redefined the role of prisons- The syst<^ 
used in colonial Pehnsylvania was motivated by Quaker reformers 
who saw solitary confinement: asTthc: most redemptive environ- 
raent for self-impr.^ /ement . The A''; burn system, . which was tb .. 
harbinger of the institutional a~chitectare bJ^at xs so 
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familiar today,' began rxs a humane reaction to the snental 
deterioration most inmates of the P-ennsylvania system f»x- 
peri«.nced, Most: recently, vocational training was integrated 
into the educational nvovement intended to facilitate the 
reformation of. prisoners* Thus fair, the impleraer^tatipn of 
vocational triaining in prisons/ is but a small part of the 
broader context of attempted prison/ reform. It has the 
distinction of representing, in thel most tangible form^ 
the shift away from subjugation and Wploitation of prisoners, 
a movement toivard their socialization, aVj^^^form^ 

Xh^ (g eneyaJ^ Sta tus of Vocritional Training Pr o-ams 

A Study by Daniel Glaser revealed that "the ex-prisoner's 

primary barrier to employiwyytr-tsnot his criminal record 

J 

so frequently as it is \rls lack of extensive or skilled 
work ejcpericnce" (Glaser, 1964: 361) - Much of the difti- 
cuity, according to'Glaser and like authorities, in obtaining 
quality eKperience while within the institution is due to 
th« discrepancy between prison vocational training facilities 

^and actual job conditions. Equipment and teaching methods 
are tod often outdated. In some instances the iiuiiate has 

.learned a trade that is inapplicable to the economic oppor- 
tunities present in the community to which he is paroled 
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or rei^sed/^ Goldfarb and Singer (1973: 627) report: 

..•Recently a New York judge, on questioning 
a fugitive about his failure to rehabilitate 
himself during his imprisonraent in New York*s 
Green Haven Prison, .asked whether he had been 
taught a trade. The defendant replied: "I 
was learning te>rt:ile weaving, but there isn*t 
.a textile mill in the state of New York, Your 
Honor. ^ 

Although prison vocational training has existed since 
the 1930s, most programs are Xes:^ than fifteen years old. 
As the result of funding provided* through the passage of ^ 
manpower legislation (MDTA) in 1962 and 1965, prisons began 
instituting experimental programs in vocational training • 
Prior to this legislation,, most of the classes offered in 
prisons were more representative of prison maintenance^ 
e.g., printing, laundry, and baking. /. " 

A review of some training -programs however, continueiB ^ 
to illustrate certain inadequacies in achieving the extensive 
and skilled work experience that Glaser found to be necessary 
to enhance the chances of success in the community once out 
of prison. 

Most present day vocational training courses aire offered 
in the following areas: the building trades — including 
carpentry^ electricity, plumbing and heating, and masonry; 
the industrial trades — including auto mechanics and auto/ 

30 ^ 
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^fender and body repair,. -ttefchine shop, welding, and sheet 
metal; and the service. trades — including baking, barbering, 
food service, laundering, radio and television repair, shoe 
and clothing repair, and general iriaintenance, .^In addition, 
courses in vocational nursing, landscape gardening, printing, 
and computer keypunch and 'programming are found in some / 
institutions (Roberts, 1971: 105). Manpower needs in 
many of these areas, such as the building trades/are already 
heavily filled; most unions have long waiting lists for 
apprentices. Aside from that, the purposes of many of the 
service trade classes are actually for prison maintenance 
(shoe repair, baking, ahd laundry). 

The results of these courses have been less than con- 
clusive. Even with careful selection of project participants 
in order to produce the most favorable results, many vocar 

'tional training programs under MDTA have not impr-oved the 
recidi,vism l^evel or increased the incidence of employment 
procurement. For example, in the Rikers Island project in 
New York, one of the first MDTA programs in prisons, only 
29% of those given IBM training were h-ired for work even 
remotely ^connected with the computer industry, and 1^ for 
some form of. actual computer work (Taggart, 1972: 43). 

oi 
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Wliiie some KDTA 
parole boards, 
"where - trainees , 



^ibiects included followup with institutional 

II ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■■■■■■ ■ 

" did not," thus creating a situation • 



lifter completing the prograra, had to remain 
idle or accept j>|H||{on 'j^hj^ unrelated to their training^ 
skills" (ABT Ass;|||ates, 1971: 148)* ^ 

A study by j|;|^rge fP own 12-13) aptly, summarizes 



the. v.pc^tional 
tional training 



;;|;emma faced by inmates who have taken voca- 



|i|fj|^,sses:; 

Thosejll^o gained pr.of essional or t^echnical 
skili||j:^n the training programs were most 
likeife^ljo have successful post-release 
emplol^nt and full-time employment.*.. 



On the other hadjil^l ^ 




half of those releasees who allegedly 
d vocational training were employed 
xlled or semi-skilled jobs upon re- 



There are ^ ^^umber .of factors which influence tlieMack 
of effectiveness '^^^ training and basic 

education prog ram^^^n prisons. Qne consideration is the 
fact that most inT5^|:es hive painful memories of earlier 
encounters with ^th'^iil educational process • Further, vocational 
training and- basic ^|^qlucat ion have not received the necessary 
support/ financiali|i;ib^ institutionalf^, to make these • 
programs vital. Inll||!|e entire corrections field, 0.5% of 



all-'criminal justice expenditures' go to habilitation pro- 
grams of '^ny kind, while within prisons only 2(X4 of th(i fuu^J 
are spent on all hab^iitation efforts coiabined (Bpetin, 

1972; " 176) • And when funds; are available; as in th^ case 

> ' >•',',' ■ - 

of MDTA projects: . 

\^.eviience suggested that in many cases * 
^^e prison staffs conducted "business as 
usual" with -MDTA ^^unds* ^Rather than ii\^ 
itiating innovative, courses and fully 
integrating services into a comprehensive 
strategy of rehabilitation, they tended 
> - to use standard procedures and to merely 

graft the j^H)TA program -onto ongoing efforts 
(Taggart, 1972: 48)-; 

■ ^ ' ' - . 

Finally, as noted by Dickover and others, skill development 

act the answer*- 

,.Tlie problems in the training itself lie 
in providing the kinds of socializing ex- 
periences that- develop the motivations 
.and values in inmates that are cpifiducive 
to getting involved in vocational training, 
planning for its use in the community, 
and actually usin^ it in the commim*ity 
(Dickover et al. # - l^Jl r .54--55) 



coaecBiiT ^ ■ 

There'^have been, as described, a variety of "work"- 
oriented activities whereby the convict could certify that 
he was ready td 'be returned to society. These activities — 



alone is 



from hard labor to the early .attempts at vocational training 

■■ ^ ' ..... 



have not, by and large, . been successful in preparing inmates 
to obtain jBconomic gratif ication legally after • leaving 

prisxDH. * ' 

' ' ^ \ . 

A conclusion that can.be drav/n from this aata is that 

skill developmeiit alone is insufficient., Concomitant v/ith 

the preparation of vocatiorial skills, ther^needs to be tiie 

development ,of^ basic skills (e.g reading, social skills), 

citizenship, and economic skills (e.g.,. a broad understanding 

of the occupation, role of the union, and social security). 

Until all aspects .of the individual--economic aixd social 

man — are considered there is no reason to believe that , skill 

training, alone will serve him adequately. 
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r; CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE ON CURRENT VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The purpose of this review was to ascertain the state- 
of-tlie-art of vocational training programs designed to meet 
the needs of J^ersons institutionalized in correctional 
facilities, -Mo're precisely/ the literature was reviewed 
in order to identify successful vocational training programs. 
'*Successf ul" was defined in terms of (a)- the achievement 
of goals or (b) the completion of a process that resulted 
in positive behavioral change (s)-^ for a significant number 
of participants/ 

Two criteria were established as part of tlie liter- 
ature review. First, c^nly tiiose programs * that had cl.ocumented 
by hard evidence the results ol; their curr ont activities 
(in terms of a/b .above) were to bo reported. Second, all 
program descriptions considered in this review 'had to have 
(1) a cldar descrip'iion of selected prison vocational training 
program activities, (2) a clear description of hov; these 
activities were currently implemented, and (3) a concise 
narration of positive and negative results — again supported 
by evaluation data. * ^ , 

. .. 20 .• ■ 



n • , • 

Searches for relevgint literature^ron- institutioja^l 
vocational training programs were conducted through the 
Educational Resources Information Center • s system/ the 
National Criminal Justice RelEererice Service, University 
Microfilms for dissertation abstracts, and the First National' 
Sourcebook; A Guide ^lo Correctiona'l Vocational Training 
(produced by Far West Laboratory for Educational Research ' 
and Development, San F^ancisco,^ California) . 

Over .186 citations were obtained. After an initial 
screening of these <:itations, a list of 68 documents v^ich 
•tentatively satisfied tJ.^ aforesaid criteria was prepared. 
These documents were carefully reviewed in order to. identify 
descriptions of successful programs and supporting research. 

The outcome of this endeavor is narrated on the fol- 
lowing pages. ' Unfortunately, only three program descriptions, 
put of the 68, contained sufficient information to justify 
their being reported herein. These programs were Progr'ammed 
Activities for Correctional Education (PACE), the project 
at the Federal Correctional -Institution at Sandstone, and 
the Ex-Offenders Employment Project. . * / 

(During this part of the study, staff of ' the American 

Vocational Association alsx) were conducting a search of 

„ ■ ' ^ "/ 
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institutional vocational prograrvTS which were- adequately 

documented* According to staff personnel, they v.fere not — 

... ■ . 

at that "time—able* to" identify programs that were operating 
» ^ - 

and whose efforts were fully documented.) 

TOE PACE PR0GRAJ4, 

Programmed Activities for Correctional Education (PACE) 
began in February of 1970at the Cook County Jail In'chicago 
(Marshal, January 1971: 20-75) , ' 

PACE studies were individual so that students could 
move on tJieir own from different starting points • Inmates 
were tested when they entered the jail, then indrvidual 
study programs were arranged, ' For advanced training, PACE 
students 'turned to facilities outside jail walls* Students 
could become regular MDTA trainees but, if all slopes were 
filled when .they were ready, they could step into oge of 
the 40 special slots which the state erolovmentr ^service had 
set aside for PACE, ' They could take such training immediately 
after release from prison or,, if permitted by the court, 
on study release ^vhile they were stin serving time. Men or. 
study release could leave the jail daily to attend outside 
training •/ They received $15 a week for iunch and carfare 



and $5 a week for ..*'gate 'inoney'; thafc wiisi put .^iside untixl they 

' • ' ' ■ . ' ' '■ 

left* the prison /- , k 

• ■ ■ ^- . ■ / 

An .errtployment service counselor was' assianed t.h%> 

X ?ACE Staff to develop job- opportunities -wiLh Chicotgo- etn- • : 

ployera and to help nmtch inen to the 'jrr.>l:^s* 
* * , - 

A ssessme nt of th e l^rparam 
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In its first e*cjht months:, .3^ W\CE "^t^xxdentn were 
released from jail*; Korrnaliy, "about 75 perccint^-would be 
expected to return, tnost of ther within two r-onth'H aftc^r 
release. But 2(fi?ACE graduated wc;nt on to vocational 
. school* one went to college, ten were- eu^pioyed^ s^ven w^:^^e 
unemployed, ajjKiyonly one returned to jaiXp 

:■■).: ■ \-- \ : : •: . ■ . 

FEDERAL CORRSCTlOmL INSTxTJ^nOtr AT SAtJDSTOIvE, MlN^TrrSOTA 
Before MDTA trainincf cmnK^:- to' Sandstone .;n 1969, Cnc 
prison had only one fuli-tinto vo'cational tto^minq orc^nran, 
a siK-month wetdirig'^ course wbiiih took in 60 inmatc^s a yi;;ur 
and had a waiting list th ^2e ^ ges long. Other job-: c ia;;ed 
activities ox*i;side the MDTA orocrant inclxid^Zi 35 tr-^nu in 
on-the-job training as boner-firemen, cl<*ctr ic z-in^;^ . 
cooks and 30 inmates viio vere ^iiSSiariC.:^ i^ttltxrvr: ^ r.-- ^^h*^ c?r.r- 
cation department as students or pariif>r f^^Sior^iii:;^ , Tc^^-u.^i^ 
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prison industries, a printing plant and glove factory, 
employed 120 men. and 60 .others were in food service (Marshall, 
January 1971: 20-25). 

Pine City Area Vocational-Technical School, 25 miles 
from the prison,, became the contractor for a MDTA program 
to expand vocational training. The school received a grant 
of ?175,000 to train 115 Sandstone inmates as production 
machine operators, carpenters, heavy equipment operators, 
small engine repairmen, and construction electricians. The 
prison provided ten hours a week of basic education and 
related instruction. Counseling, job development, and place-- 
ment wer^ handled by a Minnesota State Employment Service 
employee stationed at the prison* Prison education super- 
visors favored use of conrnunity Tac i. 1 ities v/hon possible 
because a program. in the institution, no matter how good. 
\^ras still considered a prison program. Hovr^ever, only one 
of the courses, production machine operator, was taught at 
the corrtmunity school; it was taught at aight. The small 
engine repaid, heavy equipment, and construction electrician 
classes were held at the prison*- SpccLal <]iiartej.s v/oro 
rented for the ca^rpent ry class in Hinkley, a nearby c:x\.i]l 

tOW2U 
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other ki-nds of innovation wete attejmpted. Ten inmates 
were placed in regulr.r day classes at. the Pine city public 
echcol. As it turned out both students and school had a 
learning* experience* Intermingling regular studencs a^; J 
fnmatee seemt^d to work well, according to observers, in the 
three classes where it was tried^ but some local citizens 
went to the school board with strenuous objc^ctlons, Thoy 
also disliked prisoners using the school at nigbt'vmen 
regular students were still there for extracurricular 
activities. After graduation of the day stwicr^vi:. aivJ uht: 
production machine operator class, officials cii scorHunueci 
use of the school by' inmates • '^\^e program cxpor M*>nc-cd 
many other difficulties which resulted in roor i o:;i:at: ^ on 
of the vocational activities. 

Assessment oS- the Prog^tiYn 

/Cppro;^imately 50 Sandstone MD^rA era ince^v^^;:^^:^ <- ? cloasctl 
or placed on parole. Most trainees were c:^>]AV5?ti; one v/ari 
starting . coll,ege* I'i^ree wereback i ?': :r>on 'ji'^t i 
said that Mcn going out on parole v/Crc jr.-. \ ^ 
pressures to make it from t.hc men Ujov t^-i,::-..^, : ' < 

they wanted to make the proyram va.>;k. 



EX-OPFEKDERS EMPLOV!MENT "PROJECT 

The Illinois Ex-Offenders Employment. Project vas basi*- 

« ., 

caliy a job placement prograjn^t for prisoners sponsored by '■■ 
the Joliet East Junior Chamber of Commerce (Jaycees) , a 
chapter inside Joliet prison composed entirely o£^ innvites 
(Marshall, March 1972: 15-^19), This Junior Chamber or. 
^Commerce chapter lacXed the mobility of their colloanues on 
the outside but with the help of prison author itieri , they 
overcame this crucial handicap* They did their job f inuincj- 
through links* with Jaycee chapters th-ovjghout the r tate ^vr;ic 
were composed mostly of young business and process lonal men 
Vttjo had good contacts with employers, "Hse prison made tliis 
possible by giving the program permission to send. and re- 
ceive mail and to make and receive, telepliohe caiLs* 

About six months, before a pz isoner was paroled he re- 
ceived a program applicat:ior\ i'oi m from L'ne urison^s clinical 
services departments If he v/anted the Jaycee 's help m 

finding a job he filled out a two'-page application and sent 

< 

it through the prison :nail service. to inmate coordinators 

for the project. Tne application a^;heu los all ie!f;vanL 

information about the inmate's uackurounci tliat bor-t.* on 

placing him in a suitable job. Specif icaliy excludvKi Iron 

« 
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tfte application v/ere references to race, religion, or the 
nature of his offense* The prisoner was asked about his • 
educat^^xJnTT^id training, including prison vocational training. 
Such vocational training was important because for nuany 
prisoners it reprecenfced the ,onW vocational preparation or 
skill th^Y ^osafessed. The application also asked the 
prisoAer about his job preferences, work experience, hopes 
for the future, salary requirments, need for help in finding 
housing, and desire for further education, Jaycee chapters 
throughout the state Viad appointed coofdinators to work 
with the project. After a check to make sure the applica- 

. tion was' completed properly it was mailed to the coordinator 
in the area where the convict wanted to. settle when he \^s 
released. Along v/ith the application went a medical report 
describing the offender's present physical condition and, 
v/hen possible, a vocational evaluation made by the prison's 
staff employment counselor . 

/ The Jaycee coordinator; a volunteer who had to do this 
\^rk in his spare time, contacted ^friends and acquaintances 
among employer v^toups for a job for the offender. Infor- 
mation about the man's criminal bacJ:g round was made available 
to the coordiHcitor on a confidential basis in case a .prospec- 
tive employer asked, but . this information was not divulged 
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unless the employer specif ically. asked for it. The six- 
raonth .lead time gave the Jaiycees ample opportunity to place, 
a nian and make sure he had housing before his parole came up 
Without these two items chances for parole were slim* 

If the coordinator failed to come through with a job, 
the case was turned.; over to another Jaycee in the same area. 
ITie . Jaycees were aided in their job finding efforts by a 
directory listing Illinois employers v/ho had indicated an 
interest in helping. Sometimes an employer wanted to see 
a man before hiring him. Illinois had recently passed a 
work furlough lav/ permitting a convict to go out on a job 
interview. Prior to this law the inmate had to pay all the 
e:<penses plus those of a guard to accompany him, wJiich made 
it impossible for most inmates to afford the trip. The lav/ 
changed this; ipmates no longer had to pay these expenses. 

TOe essence o£ the ex~of fender employment project 
appeared to be the relationship established between tv;o 
people: the parolee and the vJaycce coordinator. Another 
person to person contact" program, ic^Kich received national 
recogn.ition, )iad as a EundamcnCal component a cooperative. 
v;ork CKperience arrangement tor juveniles, Coopcrat i./^' 
work experience :.qn *j>o c. .;cr : hc?d as an ar rannenient v.tiercby 



a student vrarks, as pai^, of his education, in a business " 
situation on a paid baiib- Thus, the substance of this 
program relied heavily people contact. Tliat is, the 
student was made aware the prevalent forms of conduct 
and attitudes of not oni:|^;^: fellow workers but also of clients ' 
or custodiers with whom t|i^<^>: ^ had continuous contact. 

This continuous contact . E^fc'^^ an qpportunity for the 
studenlf'^.to establish posi|iKAe relationships \^;hile re-examining 
his values and career plai^tl (Dolnickr 1972 : 1) - 



A ssessment of the Program ^ • 

/ ■ - • . • ' . . ■ ■ 

N:^ne months after impl^^^enting the ex-offender program, 
622 applications had been pic^!f:ed with coordinators: 287 
inmates were parpled to jobs.v^Vail were conditionally released 
51 were placed on wrk releasej^v transferred, or discharged* 
Six inmates v/lthdrev/ and 167 afji^lications v;ere left pending. 
Of the 287- ex-offenders paroled to jobs, onlv G returned to 

■ ••.V. 

prxson;. Out of a similar group df 244 men released under 
normal conditions at the same t line, and not in the program, 
82 were returned to prison either for parole violations or 
new offenses. * nve project/ apparently, changed the odds for 
men^.ieaving prison m two important ways. Firr;t, it involved 



an important part of the community— -the ]:)usiness community — 
v^hich waa not previously involved, and it; reduced having 
'to rely on temporary low-paying jobs f6r inmates seeking 
parole.' The Jayci^5 arranged for permanent jobs for ex- 
inmates as barbers, sal^men, cement finishers , -meatcutters-, 
construction craftsmen, automobile mechanics, truck cJrivers, 
and welders: . ' * 

CRITIQUE OF THE PROGRAMS REVIEVTED 

The large amount of racney used in the evaluation of 
vocational training programs designed for correctional 
populations presents a disturbing contrast to the anemic 
amount of • conclusive and reliable, information provided in 
this review. Although some of the evaluation data (on- 
placement) available may be useful as management information 
much of what has been collected by program administrators 
cannot be. used to accurately estimate the impact of the 
training programs on the. inmate population. 

An appropriate control group is essential if the impact 
of the training is to be ir;olated and distinguished from the 
influence of other factors. Among the most glar ing .dof i- 
cioncies in the vocational training proc/rams revicv/ed for 
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this study are the lack 'of control groups and the short time 
spans, for observing .effects of prog.ramming on the target 
population. On many occasions program evaluation was con- 
ducted without a control group • /Jhen a control group wad' 
"included in the evaluation 'design, it was almost never 'es tab-- 
'lished at the time the prisoners entered the training program. 
Generally, evaluators were called in after ^training had 
.occurred and v;ere confronted with the almost^ impossible task 
of constructing 'a control group with .pretraining character- ^ 
iscics unci experiences similar to those exposed to the training 

*o 

It vras noted that trai nee observation periods rarely ■ 

^ ' ■ • , ' . ■ ^ ■> ^ \ , • . 

involved, more than a year and qenerally less.- Such periods 

«> . ^ ^ - 

oi: trainee observation for the purpose of evaluation are 
usually too brief to" determine program 'benefits or v/hether 
these benefits remain stable, increase,, or decrease over 
longer periods of time. Most c/a iualors of program.^ with 

•■a ■ 

short. ob,s.ervation periods v/ere forced to base their estimates 

oi. program Guccojin on placement data: w^iat inmates were 

doing soon after ^release — their length of employment, earn- 

4 

mf.lc and the number v;ho returned to prison. .Although 
trocXing trainees and a contro] grpnp over extended periods of 
time 'iv. an e::nGnnivo process .it probab.ly no more ercnensivc" 
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and certainly is more useful than. present methods of assess-' 
ing the value of prison vocational training prograni^. 

In addition to determining the benefits to inmates of 
vocational programming, the planning for and implementing 
of program components can be studied • 

Within the review, the following accepted components of 
vocational program desiga'^nd implementation v/ere observed: 

Individuals differ markedly in their abj lity to learn . , 
The application, of this concept is demonstrated in the 
Programmed Activities for Correctional Educ-ation (PACE) 
program, where studies were individualized so that trainees 
could achieve at their' own speeds from-.different i^tarting 
points.. Tests'of intelligence and achievement have ]ong 
indicated that individuals differ in their rate and retention 
of learning.. People vary considerably in how readily they 
learn abstract concepts or how they function in social sit- 
uations. Learning should provide the means by wiiich trainees 
can push themselves to their highest level of attainme.nt. 
Therefore, learning standards should be individualized in 
such a tnanner that a higher level of achievement is requited 
from the most capable trainee and a lower level of achievo- 
ment required from -the least capable. 
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Learning ta'k n s place only v^ien a person is not threat - 
- ened , Fea'^ is some^thing like the antithesis of rational thought. 
.• Few people can. think clearly when they are threatened either . 
by physical harm, disease, or by inner fears that tend to 
disorganize their personality^ Many prisoners are f:earful 
about their future acceptance in society/, and these fears could . 
possibly be allayed by evidence of community support., In 
the. Ex-Offenders Employment Proj^t. informati/on concerning 
a prisoner's background was made availablejyco Jaycee coordin- 
' ' ators on a confidential basis and was divulged only if requested 
by a prospective employer. This principle tends to regard each 
prisoner as worthy of optimum development. Further, the oppcyi5-r . 
tunity to establish, continuous personal contact appears to 
provide i, supportive element — the impoirtance of which is yet 
to be determined. 

The" learning "environment should provide for continuity 
of experiences . Many people believe that continuity can be 
provided trainees only if the instructor builds on what has 
already been learned. />n example of such advanced training 
■ is Programmed Activities for Correctiopal Education (PACE) 
where trainees attended learning facilities outside the prison. 
They had the option of becoming regular r^DTA trainees or th^.y 
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could enter into one of 40 special slots available to them 
through. the State Employment Service. They could take such 

J^training immediately after release from prison ''or, if permitted 
by the' courts , engage in study release while still serving 

.time in prison. To he valuable learning experiences need to be 
sequential, not merely repetitive. 

The instructional practices and instructor -trainee rela - 
' tionships should permit and encourage the use of a wide variety 
of human and material resources from v/ithin the prison and the 
com'nunity . Flexibility in the prison administrative and instruc- 
tional practices should* give prisoners ready access to prison 
laboratories, instructional -mater ials , research and . reference 
materials, teaching machines, reading equipment and other me- 
chanical aids to learning. Likewise, ' the instructional prac- 
tices which are employed should make it possible to bring 
community resources into the prison v/hen these resources can 
contribute to the learning situation. The community efforts on 
behalf of the PACE project i llustrated this principle. The use 
of the State Employment Bureau of Apprenticeship an,d Training^ 
^for advisory purposes to the inmate training programs at the 
federal correctional institution at Sandstone, Minnesota, is 
"another important of pnsdn-coiPTnunity relationships. A heavy 



concentration of -comrnunity involvement was also noted in the 
efforts of the Joliet East Junior Chamber of Commerce's Illinois * 
Ex-Offenders Employment Project. 

The administration and organization of a prison shoul d 
be sufficiently flexible so that a variety of learning^ctivi- ' 
ties raay be carried on within the prison and in the coramtinity , 
An example of the use of this principle was noted in the voca- 
tional institution at Sandstone, Minnesota. The Pine City Area 
Vocational-Technical School, located 25 miles from the prison, 

contracted to vocationally train 115 Sandstone inmates while 
the prison provided basic education and related instruction* 
Counseling, job development, and placement were handled by. a 
Minnesota State Employment Service employee statiohed at the 
prison. , ' 

An effective placement and follow-up service for prisoners 
leaving the institution should be a part of a compte^e nsive 
Br_ison g uidance program ^ In several of the vocational train- 
ing programs reviewed, the counseling and guidance programs 
utilized counseling resources within the community and the 
prison. In particular, the federal correctional facility at 
Sandstone, Minnesota, utilized a State Employment Service 
specialist to assist prison counselors and teachers with plan-^ 
ning and carrying out guidance activities and with guidance 
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problems that required special skill and background^ 

CONCLUSION ' ' 

As noted in Chapter I, vocational training has not been 
able to fulfill the e>qp€ctations for habilitatlpn ^ef forts. 
If vocational training is defined as that activity by which i 
individual develops, job skills for an occupation or r fajnily 
of occupations, then based on, current evidence such training 
appar.ently has to be^ restructured to more effectively prepan 
inmates for return to the community. Tne more restructuring 
of the curriculuni, methods of teaching, and location for 
vocational experiences that^ occurs, the more the progrants be 
gin to take on the characteristics of vocational education — 
a social approach to career and manpower development. 
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CHAPTER III 

. STUDIES ANl5 REPORTS ON CORRECTIONS I>J CALIFORNIA 

'A 

An examination of recommendations and fipdings of 

selected studies and re; on the California correccional 

system for the past .. eight years was coridvicted tot 

the purpose of scr . what other researchers have 

found to-be possible facilitating or inhibiting factors to 
the success or failure of habilitation programs in prisons- 
For the purposes of the pteseivc survey, the object \vas to 
ferret out positive and negative factors .that may have* ©ver 
the years, affected inmate participation in, and profit from, 
vocational training received while imprisoned. 

Below is the result of this effort to select pertinent 
factors from these studies and reports specifically related 
to inmates, prison institutions, parolees, employers/eraploy« 
ment, and' commUnity/society , as tl*{CGe variablea impinge upon 
the success or failure of vocational programming in prisons 
in California, 

Source: THE ORGANIZATION OF STATE CORRECTIONAL SERVICES IN 
THE CONTROL AND TREATMENT OF CRIilE A^^D DELtr^O JF.NCY . State 
of California Youth and Adult Corrections Aoency, fUiy 10, 
1967. * 



Tne fact that cotreccxonal and otiicc institutions arc 
necessary in specialized cases but can never replace the 
communvty and .family in the life of an ind.vxdual as emphasised, 
m this report, Ironica)iv, though the ulti?r>ate goal of certain 
institutions is rci^itorat ic i of. physical* mental or social health 
to their patients, wards, or mniates, often* by adjusting to 
institutional life the confia-^e is spoiled lot: successful 
read justr.ient to conTn^unity and family living • The probability 
that a prison innate vijl bcconc a recidivst generally increases 
v/xth additional exposure to cximinai activity, v;hich is at its 
height v/ithin th,G cotrect)ional sjetting. 

This report on the system lists three critical educational . 
needs of imna?;es: a) the need for additional sl;iJl<?d counselors, 
b) th.e need^^:>r rrKHe diversified vocational tramina^ and c) 
the provision of so'-callcC liic nreparat.ion— or 'bridaing the 
cu 1 t\ir a 1 chasm.'' 

Provision^ of thasc educational needs iS conplicated by 
the fact that t)ie ^Depar tntent of Correction.^ incrcasincly re- 
ceives the failures or rejects of locall^ based correctional 
:;ervices* Tna state mu^t attempt to care ;or and rehabllicatc 
the hardened or difficult cases. (Sor^one har> said that perhaps 
the achievcinent of a 30 to 46 percent cure rate is all that 
should be expected, under the circumstances.) 



Another part of ti^e corrections problem is the resvilt of 
jurisatctional and bureaucratic pr<'\HnciaUs.^" timt nvuuurcs 
goverwiiental structures at the state and local levels that 
encourage the supposition that their chieC priority is nuixn- - 
taining uhe status quo* This inefiective management tends 
to preclude basing any decisions to continue or change c::ist- 
ing prograins and procedures on. obj^^ctive outcomes* Correct- 
ional organizations often ac:: Mi/n undue restraint rather 
than f}e,-xbility when dealing v;ith critical new pjroblems 
conditions ai; they rnater ializc. Tne ir . then, is affected 
by the self-serving aspects of inscitut lonal operations which 
opt for tnaintainin'g a stable environmenc, Uo, too oifeen, is 
progranvned mzo the role o? a f ixturc--the institution tends 
to keep hyrt lor.;-: ■ ? he renders a useful service to the 
institution or if releasing him *.v^uid require the loss oT 
personnel o^: opera ti^onal b-sdgct resources • 

To provide greater organizational f Ic^tibi li. ty :n response 
to critical new aroj:>iems or conditions, the auth^ors contend, 
as v;cll as reconxT^tehd, that state correctional .mst itutionr> . 
should be located nea:^^ or in niet jOpolx tan areas* Such loca-* 
tions v/ould be less e::pensivc to operate (xa terns oi trans- 
portation of prisoners* personnel, and supplies) and v/ould 
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make implementation of appropriate programs such as work 
furloughG^ day parole, vocational training^ more feasible 
by utilising community inttJrests and resources in conjunction 
with institutional programs • 



Sourpe; AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF PRISON VOCATIONAL TRAINING. , 
Gilb^ct James McKee. Jr., Ph.D. Dissertation, Cli^remont 
Craduafce School, 1971, , . 

Atnong the problems i/iherent"in prison vocational train- ^■ 

/ 

ing are the following: Too many iranates who participate in 
training do so to impress the Adult Authority, but have little 
intention of developing fully or using a s)cill. The tendency ' 
is for students from economically disadvantaged groups to 
return to occasional emploj^ent because they lack long-range 
plans for their lives. 

Some training prograrjus are sufficiently well equipped 
and staffed to upgrade or teach useable skills, but insufficient 
inmate motivation to take advantage of the training has pre- 
sented problems. Unfortunately, the equipment utedi in most ' 
training programs is jsperated .mtil it is irreparable or 
obsol^e. 

According to the findings of this study, the trades 
t^iat produce the highest incomes are trades which are general 
in n&fcure. Furthermore, statistical evidence seems to 3hcm 
that training should be provided as close as possible to the 
time of the inmates' parole or discharge, or elso the insti- 
tutions should provi( the opportunity to reinforce or refresh 

, ■ ■ • 
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the skill before the ininates leave. 

Evldende exists that the Department of Corrections 
provides minlsoal placement services for parolees , and that 
parole agents expend too much time and effort trying to place 
the untrained parolee until the skilled parolee has little 
alternative but to fend for himself in the job market. 

Th^jDia^atudy also established that more training hours 
are related to higher incomes, and that prior work history 
before incarceration and selfrmotivation are the best guar- 
antees for successful training and employment following release* 
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Source: COORDINATED CALIFCP^IA CORRECTIpSJS^ FIELD SERVICES. , 
Correctional System Study, Board of Corrections/ Human Rela- 
tions Agency, July, 1971,' 

The thesis of this study is thst correctional services 
can. best be provided and trainees most successfully assimi- 
lated into community living if the service© are community based 

The study lists essential ingredient3 for adequate 
fieldvse^rvices. These include condor eh ens ive and specific 
planning (goals and policies) , adequate trained manpower? 
total cooperation of key social institutions {family, schools, 
etc.), employment opportunities, for ex-offenders, ori-going 
research to determine tht? most effective clae/i?ification 
procedures for diverse parolees or probationers, public 
education to achieve integration of ex^offenders into society, 
improved administrative structure and practices, staff devel- 
opment throu^^h training, expanded and improved mental health 
services, :x-iycxi flexible statutory options on granting 
probation* . 

Reintegration efforts .:^^re generally nK>re successful if, 
'■'W^ , ■ , ■ • ■ 

while the institution is preparing the inmate, for his return 

to society, soroeo3f#^:--i&^erably the pa^ officer, is con-j 

currently working with irimate's family to prepare them ^ ' 

- i « ' 
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to receive ^nd help theahu 

iiiibiii^^ iid in rel^ is job placement. When 

e>^-of fenders (1,296 adults) were interviewed and asked how 
significant a job was in keeping them straight, 69 percent 
stated it helped a lot, and an additional 14 percent said • 
a job helped "some." 

The liiost fundamental requisite to successful reintegra- 
tion efforts, however, is the parolee *s desire to, and faith 
that he can, succeed. The interim immediately following re- 
lease from prison is the most crucial for the exrof fender in 
terms of recidivism. He has not yet settled b^^ck in and begun 
to earn the money he so desperately needs. Ex-offenders ^vho 
were interviewed expressed their dire need for the. basic 
necessities of life (food, houi^d^ig^ and transpor- 

tation) upon release. 

Conltary to the belief of some, parole officer case-load 
size is not the sole .factor in determining the success or 
failure of parole. Equally responsible is the qiaality and 
nature of the treatment programs and their relevance to an 
individual inmate. Key factors in a pro-am* s effectiveness 
are differential and individualized treatment of a client. 
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Source: COORDIHATED CALXFORNIA CORRECTIONS: INSTITOTIONS . 
Correctional Systejns Study, Board of Corrections , Human 
Relations Agency, July, 1971 

Records reveal that a large nxxitflber ol; 3)rison consig^io^ 
are those persons Who are school dropout^f and mer^mi^ly 
deficient in specific ©ikd general training* Classifi- 

cation procedar^f?* therefore, mxBt be as sensitive and dis- 
criminating as treat^vent and custodial programs are diversified? 
yet, the classif icaticm c^^^mittee 6f ten spends no more than 
ten or fifteen minutes per year on the average inmate in its 
institution. Tragically, the si«e of California institutions 
makes it difficult for the staff to really tanow imaatea per- 
sonally and often the inmate is not consulted on decisions 
that affect him the most. This lack of involv€anent in personal 
decision -making matters has the effect of teaching an ir.mate 
how not to vork and live responsibly. 

Counseling in California prisons is primaxrily c^mcerned 
with problems internal to the institution and is more extensive 
than intensive. In other x^«>rds, most counseling is largely 
irrelevant to situations in the outside world because of th® 
focus on resolutibns of grievances among inmates and staff. 
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Less time should be spent by the counselors on preparing 
reports for the Adult Authority and more time allottfed to 
the counseling of inmates • The reports tend to be the only 
part of the counselor/s performance which is visible to his 
superiors and for which he is held accountable. His communi- 
cations and relationships with inmates are largely not ob- 
served^ if at all. Thus, the counselor tends to unduly 
emphasize reports rather than the intensive counseling that, 
some believe^ has the potential to help an inmate learn to 
get along better with others and to place his fec^lings about 
authority in proper perspective, and may mean more to post-^ 
release employment success than the most thorough vc5ira^,ional 
training. 

Of the 159 or so trade courses fcaught in Department of 
Corrections facilities, , most of them take from six months to 
two years to complete (traditionally 9 to 12 months) • They 
range from low skill teo highly skilled level courses. At 
_ laijge institutions, particularly, there are v/aits as long 
as six montlis or more to get into these courses, which is a 
r^jor source of low morale and behavior problems among prisoner 
If a^n inmate is challenged by and interested in a course,; every 
effort should be made to place him in it immediately a^d not 
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require that he prove himself by good behavior over a desig- 
nated period of time before being placed • VJhen a wait is 
required, the candidate is placed with noninterested or un~ 
mojtivated inmates who encourage his misbehavior and, in some 
cases, cause his disqualification for the' training courses* 

Tliere is a tendency for ^prisons to use the vocational 
shops primarily for maintes-iance irather than training « Too 
often this means that inn^tes who possess the needed ckills 
are assigned to these job^, thus subverting their use as a 
school* A corollary is assigning inmates .to an institution 
on the basis of institutional job needs* and Vacancies, rather 
than on consideration of . inmate needs* 

There is. evidence in support of the theory that the 
greatest benefit derived from vocational trailing comes from 
broad-based, or cluster-^type skills founded on- basic principles. 
The labor market for <j^pecific and narrow skills is too restricted* 

- One suggestion incorporated In this study encourages 
institutiottial staff, during the planning phase of instr: c .:ional 
classes, to consi<?er short-term courses and implement them 
whenever possible* The rationale is that such courses can 
appreciably help larger numbers of students. 

Another suggestion, to sltrengthen participatory b^avior 
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in education programs^ is payment to inmate-students of a sum 
c^mparabie with prison industry pay scales, contingent upon 

their individual involvement and, progress In education. The 

anticipated outcome of such a policy of reimbursement is", 
demonstration that the prison administration believes education 
is just as important as producing goods and services for the 
institution. ^ 

Because work habits may be more' important than skills, 
in tlxe long run, participation in any industries program should 
be evaluated on its c - ibution to the fulfillment of stated 
rehabilitative goals • 

Many imprisoned persons work hardest at trying to get 
out early by participating in rehabilitative programs to impress 
the parole board, without a long-range use interest in a par- 
ticular vocational program- Experience has sho^?n, and is showing^ 
^that programs intended to improve abilities, such as job train- 
ing and academic instruction, will not guarantee that the inmate 
will use these abilities to live a straight life in the tree 
world. One solution to this problem may be to reduce the sig- 
nificance of crime as a source of income by developing confi- 
dence in ar nmate's ability to succeed legitimately. 

Prison educators know that learning ne\v' skills is not 
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concoiBitaot with acquiring a deep commitinent to occupa- ^ 
tional career. The evidence mounts that education for pri- 
soners should be structured to their own diverae needs; 
despite this r too much reliance is placed in prison on a 
traditional educational approach in training practices* 
Individuality should be allovyfed wherever possible. Under 
the circumst-^nces, uniformity ^nay be a necessity at time^/ . 
but it should never be the rule. This is particular ; impor- 
tant in prison vhere the loss of freedom and independence, 
the standardised daily routine, and lack of privacy result in 
a "depersonalized human environment '-It is essential that 
the staff get to know the man**" Ultijnately, it is the way 
inmates are treated— no more, no less--v,^ich is most important* 
Unless an individual is treated as worthvAiile within the gen- 
eral context of life, no particular program will redeem hitru 
When asked* many ex-prlsonors who are successful after dis- 
missal from prison cite their relationship with work super- 
visors while imprisoned as the priinary rehabilitative relation- 
ship they experienced, 

^'Jhile it is true that some pf^roons with good work atti- 
tudes and motivation may be hired by and then trained by erm- 
ployers, there is greater -validity to the 8tatemtl^nt that a 
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ned person can more te^dily find a. decent, weli-paying 
job than a!^ untrained one. In line with thir,, vocational 
training tjquipraent and facilities shoyld be i?nptoved and the 
use of newer educational techniques, methods and materials 
should be- expanded— especially those with psovioi^ons for 
individualized instruction coordinated with classroom insttuc- 
tion. The fact remains* however^ that post'-reiease einpioyT^ent 
is dependent upon <nore than instruction alone. Relevant 

S V , 

couTiseling, placement assistance and u-ork fur loughs— ail ehould 
be more carefully applied and tested further tc achieve the 
fullest measure of success from vocational training prc>gra?>. 
with tnarginal individuals* 

'So far as possible, prisons must duplicate the dems^:Hi^- 
and responsibilities of the free v,x)rld, and supply the- iT?.Dt^ 
vaitions as well as the responsibilities of the general com- 
.T>ui5ity*V (p. 8). On^ sx^ggestion is for state and counties, to 
develop nw:>re educational and vocational alternatives f^r inrratc 
trainees in the contnunity to supplen^ent institntionai training*: 
Fe*.'^ could quarrel with the proposition that the best place to 
prepare a man- to live in society is in the coinntunity itself. 
Once consnitted, the inniate facea unreal oreksures to conform 
to the inmahe value system. Additionally, institutional 
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necessities and custodial considerations force other conform- 
ities. Therefore, every effort to involve cormnunity personnel, - 
both industrial and nonindustrial, in a decision-fiiaking capacity 
that has to do with trailing can only enhance and strengthen 
the effectiveness of the educational programs. The Department 
of Corrections could legitimize this kind of effort by c;<ploring 
the possibility of contracting v/ith outside firms to augment 
institutional programs in industries, education, and vc:vitional 
training. 'If necessary, leg-islation should be enacted that 
permits both the state and county to enter into such contracts* 

County and state agencies should increase their philo-- ■ 
sophic commitment to evaluation and research in a highly i,e- 
sourceful way. Such activities should be team efforts (invol- 
ving administrators, line workers, and research staff). As a 
result of these studies, determination and dissem. nation of 
information about what does or does not assist in accomplishing, 
the goals of corrections must have high priority. 

In other. words, every institutional program should be 
evaluated continuously in order to determine v/hether or not 
each is achieving its stated objectives. Instifcutivonal offi- 
cials should support efforts at community involvement by act-l- 
ively recruiting, training, and supervising volunteers and 
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paraFrofessionala, including ck-o£ fender for implementation 



and evaluation of institutional .programs^ Additional efforts 

should be made by Inst ii:utional sl>ff to involve the public 

on at least thr^re ^evels: a) general public education and 

public ralationis, b) as a source of financial aid and volunteers, 

and c) in an advisory capacity. Training must be tied closely 

to emplo^/raent opportunities of t^e cotrcnunity and' must^ therefore, 

be Kept current* Xn addition, follow-up of prison vocational 

training graduates ^houX^^ ongoing to provide further guidance 

for priijon training programs* 

The recomroehdations above must be consi^^^ed within the 

constraints of . following statement: 

All components of th^) criminal justice 
system have one ultimate miasion: to 
reduce crime* The prisons^ component is 
. expected to contribute to this aim by 
pursuing three goals: 1- " deterrence 
of potential offender, 2* incapacitation ^ 
o:" the <f:ingerous individual by removing 
him from the community, 3. reformation of 
the Individual before V s release; (another) 
function that actii'mor'j as a constraint 
is, 4« satisfaction of the public's 
passion for revenge. All the time 
fulfilling these expectations economically 
and humanely, (p. 3) 



Source: COORDINATED CALIFORKIA CORRECTIONS, THE SYSTEM, 
Correctional System Study, Board of corrections. Human 
Relations Agency, July, 1971. 

Task force reports depict correctional prograxns in vhich 
far tob much of v?hat occurs involves merely the '^managing, 
movement* an(? shuffling of offenders into, around, and then 
out of the system*" 

Many institutional staff also perceive a conflict of 
interest existing in the organization of corrections- On 
the one hand, the organization is presumably oriented to the 
needs and* problems of the inmate-client; however, on the other 
hand I an "authoritarian administration and style" maXe it 
appear there is more concern with the problem of the organi- 
zation's maintenance and survival • 

Another concern is the strength of the connections be- 
tween instituticnal programs and parole programs; these are 
described as loose at best and non-existent most of the time* 
Possibly, this is true because institutions have too little 
within their environ_s that replicates the real-life situation 
in a free conimunity- The inmate must learn to live legiti- 
^"^l^tely in the free community if he is to remain outside. 
For that reason, if habilitation of inmates is to increase, 
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the atmosphere of the institution must resemble that of the 
outside worlds 

To help counteract these problems and situations, the 
auut^irs recommend the establishment of a Centralized training 
unit tha^ could serve to coordinate all training activities 
and resources conducted through corrections within the state. 
This program "should include a network of local and state 
trainers from corrections and other relevant groups, whose 
primary objective would be to assist each other in maximizing 
the effectiveness of correctional training." (p.49). 

The most emphasized recommendation of this study, however, 
is that the bulk of the correctional effort, its programs ^ 
and its ^sources, should be moved to the community level. 



Source: REPORT TO GOVERNOR RONAIJ? REAGAN ON VIOLElTCE IN 
CALIFORNIA PRISONS. . Board of Corrections, October 7, 1971. 

* Non-violent offenders vyho formerly served as a leveling 
agent within the prison social and political environment are 
now conspicuously absent from among those persons vho are 
committed. In their place, the prison population contains 
an ever risir^ number of more violent offenders. For example, 
in 1960 only 30 percent of those individuals institutionalized 
%rere sentenced for the violent crimes of homicide, robbery, 
and assault; by 1971 the percentage of men imprisoned for 
these crimes had risen to 45 percent. (By 1974, it haj^ risen 
still further, to 49.6%). 

Further evidence of the changing character of California 
prisons is the alarming increase of violent irihouse crimes. 
For example, a report prepared for former Governor Ronald 
Reagan lists 9 prison employees killed from the beginning of 
1970 to mid 1971, as compared to 4 during the prior 17 years. 
Inmate deaths since 1970 have increased correspondingly, ^s 
liis^e assaults on staff members. 
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Source: RESEARCH REPORT NO; 40, A STUDY OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
IN THE CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS, by Robert M. 
Dickover, Verner E. Maynard, James A. Painter, 1971. 

This report describes the results of extensive study of ^ 
inmates, parolees, parole officers, and employers with respect 
to vocational training in correctional institutions. 

Many inmates interviewed stated they already had a trade 
and were in vocational training because they wanted something 
to do. They envisioned themselves returning to their trade when 
released, although their prison records containec^^^o record of 
previous trade experience. These dreamlike plans, unfortunately, 
tend to lessen motivation to engage seriously in training, 
with the intention of using it once released. r ■ 

Inmates responses showed that shop training is reasonably 
adequate in correctional vocational training. The^'real problrrrt 
is "providing the kind of socializing experiences that develo).'; 
the motivations and values in inmates .that get them involv e:? 
in vocational training, planning for its use in the community ., 
and actiially using it in the community." Concerted efforts to 
produce motivational change towards work must be incorporated 
into all vocational training programs. Vocational training should 
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encourage the trainee to evaluate his achievement in specific 
Icinds of skills in terms of short-range and long-range goals • 
While this is, to a degree/ a part of all . training classes, 
it should. become a far more regular, frequent, and routine par;* 
of the training -experience. 

A survey of the post-release job experience of 729 voca- 
tional trainees who were paroled in the fiscal ijear 1967-68, 
and who had at least 200 hours of training with grades of ' 

r 

or better showed: 

1) about 30 p^er cent of this group obtained jobs in 

the area of their training, ^ I- 

2) about the same percentage was employed in their 
trades at six months and twelve months &.fter 
release on parole, ' 

3) peracriS with the greatest number of hours of training 
. la i-heir trade v/exe mo\sh likely to obtain jobs in 

their trade, and , 

4) those who ^received higher grades were mos,t lilcv^ j;^ 
to get "jpbs. in their area of training. 

Further, s ixty -nine pete erit of the 219 parolees inte;. viewed 

asserted that either they, tiiom'jelves, or friends or relatives 

were responsible for obtaining, their first fu.ll-tlcae jobs on 

paroleS only 18 (17%) asserted that their parole agents were 

•responsible ior obtaining th-^ir first job. 

Interviews with parole agenis revealed that only about 

r 

IS 
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three percent of their time was allotted to contacts with 
prospective employers for their parolees. Parole .agents inter-, 
viewed thought, among other things, that inadequate training 
was a restrictive^ factor in placing . parolees in jobs. 

Employers interviewed did not attribute t.he biggest problem 
of parolees they hired to inadequate skill .' In fact, 82 percent 

'■r ■ ' 

•Of the employers rated prison vocational trainees as good or . 

better than others who claimed prior experience. Forty-two 

percent had given parolees better entry level jobs as a result 

« 

of their prison training. Sixty-one percent felt parolees were 
z ivantaged in terms of promotion and upgradin^as a result of 
their training. The principal problems v^ich p^olees brouglt^^"^"^ 
to -the workplace, according to a number of employers, were 
absenteeism and those associated with alcohol^ or drugs; in only 
three instances v/as a lack of skill cited. Overall, the prin- 
cipal factor terminations '/as absenteeism. 

Only one-third of the employers interviewed had any contact 
with the "Department of Corrections personnel in an effort to 
fill a job. 



Source: THE ECONOMICS OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND REHABILITATION 
IN .CALIFORNIA, COLLECTED PAPERS NO. 1. ^dent Field V/orks in 
Economics, Department of Economics, 'University of California, 
Davis, Spring, 1972, 

The authors of -this report conclude that inmates -v/ho are 
diligent and intent on getting an education, including vocational 
training, v^iie incarcerated, and on making a good record for 
themselves, will probably be a success upon release without 
any specialized training program, I . 

The findings indicated that a large percentage of persons 
who were trained in a few skill areas were able to get J/^^s in 
•the area of their preparation. Following their initial employ- 
ment, moreover, many moved up to "better'^ jobs, .some within 
their fields, some without, but the moves qualified as pro- 
motions • With such findings, the question might legitimately * 
be asked, Is it possible that training m a single trade is 
most beneficial in getting the individual settled in legal 
employment and that that is more significant, in the long-run, 
than employment in trade-area training which is used as the 
evaluative criteria for success of institutional training programs? 

The following reasons were given by trainees for not getting 
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employment in the areas of their training: union barriers, 

■i 

lack of interest in their field, lack of skill in t^;ieir field, 
poor work. hajbi^s and ability, incarceration and criminal record. 
The most pjrev^iSit answer by far was that the jobs were not 
available. - " 

Regarding employ:noii'it per se, a large percentage of persons 
questioned (42%) had to find a job through their own efforts. 
The lowest percentage of parolees credited parole officers 
(7%) or Human Resources Development (6%) for help in securing 
their employment. 



Source.: ftnMINISTRATIVE SEGREGATION IN CALIFORNIA'S PRISONS 
ALIAS : The Hole, Lockup, 3olitarv Confinements and the Adjustment 
center. A Report of The Assembly Select Committee on Prifbton 
Reform and Rehabilitation, September, 1973. 

Issues stressed by this report and relevant to the current 
study are as follows: 

1. "The arbitrary and unchecked, and overwhelming power 

of the Disciplinary and Classifications Committees is smothering 
the right of the prisoner to due process.". The right of a . 
convict to fair representation before these Committees must 
be ensured, 

2. The need for strict security precautions stifles any 
effective "treatment" for the convicts, 

3. The correctional counselor spends most of is time 
writing repdrt"s~fQr the Board and very little time talking 
with prisoners. Counselors V responsibilities should be^ limited 
to the professional' skills for which they were hired. 
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source: REPORT OP THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S TASK FORCE ON PRISONER 
REHABILITATION. Evelle J. Younger, Attorney Genetal. January, 
1975. , 

Many of today's convicts reject the premise that the trouble 
they got into that landed them in prison was- their own fault 
Instead, they philosophize that society oppressed and exploited 
them, causinc them to commit crime in. order to survive. This 
belief causes inmate criticism -^rfn? rejection of an institution's 
attempts to provide opportunities ior education, training, and 
r ehabi litat ion • 

Current inmate profiles show that most persons presently 
serving prison sentences are violence-prone individuals* This 
is partly due to the success of an effort to provide }.acalr 
community-based treatment programs by granting qualified 
offenders probation or suspended prison sentences. For 
example: Of the 1973 commitments/ 72 percent have a history of 
aggressive-violent behavior. Of all ^commitments, one out of 
four was for robbery, one out of ten, murder; one out of 
twelve, assault. Compounding the situation, those types of 
inroates traditionally considered less aggressive and less of 
a physical threat now are displaying more violent character- 
istics. That is, today half of the forgery criminals have 
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histories of aggressive b^avior* In 1960^ fewer than one- 
fifth of the inmates had such histories* Burglary offenders 
have twice the number of. aggressive profiles as fchey had in 

1960. - 

f 

As a result of having a majority of inmates confined by 

reason of a major c'rime, violence against Inmates and staff 

within prisons has also risen* Along with increased violence 

have come increased efforts to control violence, which has a 

deleterious effect on vocational and academic education • 

Prisoners who are hostile- to habilitative efforts tend to 

\ 

subvert the best-intentioned programs, to exploit and mani- 
pulate them to their own advantage. The Departnient of .Correc- 
tions must recognize and accept the fact that some prisoners 
are nonhabilitative- On the other hand, extra effort should 
then be expended on behalf of those v;ho are salvageable. 

"One of the major goals of a prison rehabilitative effort 
must be to provide sufficient incentives to motivate and 
encourage individuals to undertake volunr.avily a re}iabilitative 
program." (p. 2) Most correctional and rehabilitative prc^grams^ 
have, a limited capacity to prj^Guce significant results b^^cause 
those who, need it the most will not part;icipate and those who., 
do would probably be successfully habilitated without special 
programs and efforts. . 
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An essential element: of the habilitative effort is classi- 
fication. Classification of inmates should be based on indi- 
vidual needs. Inmates must be included^ indeed^ encouraged to 
participate, in the classification process., Additionally^ 
programs permitting reclassification should be e:<panded, and 
evaluation of an imnate'3 orocress should occur frequently. 

• ■-- / ■ ■ ■ 

especially dt ctJi xmnate*s request* Counseling and career 
guidance ntust also be considered. 

The factors having Uie greatest impact on habi litation 
seem to be: I) iniprovung prisoner self-esteem and n^Dtivacion^ 
2) increasing ei^ployment opDortunities vfor rele^see^, 3) strenath 
ening fainiiy and social relationships, and ^5) 'lr;proving the 
quality and relevance, of vcirationa 1 and academic educat^ional ' 
training* \ 

■"■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

Currently, prison vocat:^onal and acadcmiJc educcitioTr- c:<- 
clusively, appear inadequate either lo rr.otivat^ Ox: to prepare 
thd nxajority of initiates for successful ernpioynent onv7a released* 
Granted, batter equipped and rrjore n^odern vocational trainlncj 
facilities should be provided, but equally ifnoortant is tunc 
promulgation of serious efforts to Isicrcase and i,^nprovv^ liaison 
efforts w.Lth labor organii'-ations, co?r!j?asnity *c lubs, anri/' v?a r iouv- 
associations to cooperatively prepare, plan, and P^^intain hi^a 
quality vocational training programs, Trus can only ho ^ic'hic^ve.d 



through consistent public relations efforts toward community 
involvement* 

One hindrance to a comprehensive program of corrections 
is a lack of significant consensus in our society upon a def i 
nition of acceptable goals for the criminal justice system 
(of quotation, 16). Frankly , there is sharp cleavage amon 
society congerning issues of rehabilitation; provisions for 
rehabilitation must compete with the arbitrary concepts of 
deterrence and retribution. 



SUMMARY 

The bulk of correctional services— sho'ild^bG-coitununity based. 

^ Institutions should. be located id metropolitan areas to 

'\ / 

better utilize community resources through work furloughs^ 
day parole, vocational training. 

Institutional environments must replicate the real world, 
to which inmates must return. 

There is no better place to prepare an inmate to live in 
the community than in the community itself. 

These themes thread their way throughout the text of at 
lease half of the above accounts. However, most of the theorems 
about community-based- and other habilltation efforts have been 
experimentally and superficially applied within one setting 
or another, but without definitive* results. There is a reason 
for this e:cprcssed in several of the studies above that needs 
to be reiterated: Society itself must come to grips with its 
definition of acceptable goals for' the .criminal justice system . 
There can never iDe at the same time, tcr the same degree, demands 
ifor deterrence, incapacitation, r eiTr ibution, and habilitation. 
Habi litatiori of» offenders requires the concerted efforts and 



• support of all levels of government^ the community (including 
its public and social institutions) , and the citizenry. Many 
would agree that there really is no better place than the com- 
munity to habilitate individuals with special needs--^unti 1 
that place is in our neighborhood. However, if habilitatlon 
efforts are to succeed society must decide to support them 
together. " 

There are, also, problems that need to be rectified within 
the confines of the correctional institution. For example, 
Classification and counseling programs are in trouble.- Neither v 
"expend sufficient time and effort on individual clients to meet 
personal nee(3s . 

Classification, which "deals with the inmate, initially 
must be sensitized to the programming needs of individual 
clients, rather than focusing on the service function of the 
institution. .It should also include— yea, urge — inmate parti- 
cipation in this decision-making process. 

Counselor's responsibilities should be limited to the pro- 
fessional skills .for which they were hired in order to provide 
more time to counsel inmaites in personal and post-release problems. 

Instituiiional support is another troublesome area. - The 
placement and participation of men in the industries programs 
should dep;:^ti(3, principally , upon that program' s contribution 
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to the development of the individual and the achievement of 
habilitative objectives, rather than institutional' needs . 

Regarding vocational programs, program evaluation and follow- 

_ ,. > 

up of parolees should be continuous, and the results of these 

efforts analyzed and disseminated for ready update, revision, 

I 

addition, or deletion of programs, on that basis. Needless to 
^say, equipment and facilities should be constantly ujJdated* 

Emphasis'" must move away from narrowly specialized training 
to more general, f amily-of-occupations training in order to 
e>5)and job opportunities in the labor market and provide ' for . 
greater socialization (cultural integration, motivation, self- 
confidence) of the inmate, A feeling, of personal self-worth 
and self confidence is basic to any recovery program. 

Methods and materials of vocational education programs 
should be expanded to include^itior e individualized instruction. 

ITherever needed, -contracts should be transacted with a 
■variety of -outside organjizations to augment ' pr.ograms in in- 
dustries, edu^Sfc^tion, and vocational training, if .this arrange- 
ment can improve the quality of educational services. 

Lastly, by not to be overlooked or minimized, is the need to 
develop an incentives program that will j[potivate inmates into, 
voluntary participation in the prison habilitative programs. 
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CHAPTER IV 

«. ■ ■ ■ 

SELECTED PIITOINGS PROM PROFILES OF INSTITUTIONAL 
PROGRAMS AND SURVEYS 



After a description of the overall research design, 

r 

this chapter is organized into four major sections: 

Section I~ProfiIe of Institutional Vocational 

^ Training iPrograms 
Section II~ Ininate Survey (four parts) 
Section III --Parolee, Employer, and Parolia 

Officer Surveys 
Section IV — Important Others\ Survey 
Within each section there is presented the pertinent 
findings preceded by an intfodujc^tion v^hich briefly describes 
how the sample was selected, yuie instruments developed,, and 
the survey conducted. \Ib^ chapter then corioludes with a 
digest of the facilitating and inhibiting factors gleaned 
from a careful analysis of these findings. 
BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

The primary purpose of this ^;tudy was :.o search for 
the factors that mi|ht influence inmates' participation in 
institutional vocational training programs and parolees' 
employment in the areas of their institution<*i training. 
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The concept of facil.:.tating and inhibiting factors was 
determined by the staff of the California Department of 
Corrections (CDC) in cooperation with the staffs of the 
State Departraertt^o^f >:ducation (Vocational Unit) and the 

' ■ ' ,■■ i" ' ' 

state Advisory Council on Vocational Education and Technical 
Training. CDC wanted to know and to document those 'factors 
vdiich contributed to a "high" percentage (est imatec| to be ' 
75%) of inmate. termination in stitutional vocational train- 
ing programs (that is, inmates who left the programs before 
completion), and to a low percentage. (35% in 196G, according 
to Research Report' No. 40 ) of parolees who obtained thrir 
first job an parole in the trade for which they were trained. 

The research staff for this project proposed that the 
institutional factors be determined by obtaining inmate 
responses to various aspects of their vocational training 
program and its environs^ The rationale was that if tl. ..se 
aspects were rated as poor or poor and medium by inmates, they 
could be assigned as factors influencing the rate of termin 
ation. In other words, if inmates felt that the program was 
lacking they would be more likely to t:erminate. Termination, 
therefore, was a! function of the number of factors rated as 
poor, or poor anp medium. Given the institutional custodial 
Emphasis, a vocational training program has to be good to 
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attract and keep inraates involved. 

One additional point needs to be made. Thode factors 
designated as iKbibitors by inmates might, conceivably, keep 
other inmates from enrolling in the vocational programs.- 
For those persons assigned, through classification, to a 
vocational course, their negative perceptio^i of it might 
dampen their participation and job preparation. 

Regarding the employment of parolees, the concept of 
facilitating and inhibiting factors was also used by CDC. 
They vfanted to find out and document the factor (s) that in- 
fluenced job acquisition by parolees in the trades for \^ich 

. • ■ .- * -I 

they were trained. Some of the factors so identified would 

be related to the institutional program, and thus, 'condition 
(prior to release) the parolees' prospects of securing em- 
ployment in' the area of their training. To ascertain these 
.factors opinions of the program's clients—in this case, 
parolees— were sought. 
DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

.Tn.brief, a research design was developed which would 
provide insight into the variety and strength of the - factors 
affecting inmate and parolee behavior. 

Initially, a comprehensive interdisciplinary review of 
the literature was conducted to ascertain if similar studies 
had been conducted, and what others had to say about facilitating 
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and inhibiting factors. Based upon this comprehensive' review 
(Which encompassed literature and dissertations- about voca- 
tional education, vocational training, and corrections from 
the fields of psychology, education, sociology, criminologV* 
mental health, manpower development-including vocational 
rehabilitatLbn, and anthropology) of the study design and the 
inmate and parolee questionnaires were built. The rev:ew 
provided a basic understanding of J training problems encount- 
ered by inmates, as well as the kinds of questions that needed 
to be probed. 

After discussions with a diverse group of consultants 
and other resource personnel, the study team decided to 
survey four institutions: CIM (California Institution for ' 
Men), DVI (Deuel Vocationaljnstitution) , Fo^som and San 
Quentin. This decision, in part, was based on the type of 
custody, the large scope of the vocational training program, 
and the age span of the residents within these institutions. 
JHowever, due to unrest and outbreaks in the latter three 
prisons; the Education Services staff of the California 
Department of Corrections recommended the substitution of 
CCI (California Correctional Institution — minimxiKr and mv'd- 
ium s^urity) and CCC (California Conservation Center).' 
Because the population of the institutions suggeated (CCC, 
CCI, and CIM) \^s sufficiently diverse so that a broad 
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coverage of inmate input could be obtained, the project staff 
prudently accepted the recommendations • 

As a result of replacing three of the institiitionsv the 
criteria of age and degree of institutional security was no 
longer maintained. The loss of this criteria, however, did 
not pose a problem as -originally anticipated because of the 

high frequency of inmate transfer from one institution to 

• '^^ . * 

another. -7^^ 

Parolees, employers, and parole officers held opinions 
which represented another aspect of the study. After seeking 
advice and talcing into consideration the timeline for com- 
pletion of the study and the resources available, the staff 
decided to conduct a small sample survey through the Parole 
Department offices located in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
The sample size was a function of the ability of the CDC 
sta:ff to identify parolees v*io had received and completed 
institutional vocational tjrainlhg and had been either 
employed in their area of training. 

The third and last survey (Important Others) had two 
components: (a) to find out from vocational instructors 
what kinds of planning had taken place as^a way of improving 
their programs, and (b) to elicit reactions to the findings 
from the inmate and parolee surveys fi?^ vocational instruc- 
tors, counselors, and educational supervisors. In other 
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words, the second part of the Important Others survey %as 
constructed from the findings of the two previous surveys. 

In order to understand the size and scope of the insti- 
tutional vocational program, . the research staff sought tcf^ 
profile the general program characteristics. 

Section I 

Profiles of Institutional Vocational Training Programs 

, ; f 

The following pages contain tables showing the statisti- 
cal profil>>s of vocational .'training- programs in California 
correctional institutions: California Conservation Center 
(CCC), California Correctional Institution (CCi) , California 
Institution for Men (CIM) , California Men's Colony (cMcr 
California Medical Facility (CMF) Calif ornia Rehabilitation 
Center (CRC) , Correctional Training Facility (CTF) Centrall 
^nd North,. Deuel Vocational Institution (DVI) , Folsom (FOL) 
San Quentin (SQ) , and Sierra Conservation Center (SCC) .1 
I? Fox the reader's information, a separate row has been 
added to the Termination Tables recording the total number of 
completers, which is a recent verbal update from' Program 



Development Education Services (PDES) of CDC. This update has 
not been reflected in the accompanying statistical termin- 
ations analyses. . . * 

^Sources: Vocational Audit Summary . Fiscal Year (FY) 
1973-74/* California Department of Corrections. ' Character- 
istics of Felon Population in California State Prisons by 
Institution . Decemb'fer 31, 1974. Vocational Education Term- 
ination Report . July 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974. 
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INSTITUTION CCC 
Program Data 



Inmate* Population (12/31/74) 


1,275 


Percent of population partici- 
pating in vocational training ^ 


c 15% 


Number of Progrspus 


25 


Number of Instructors 


34 


Inmate Snop capacity (combined) 


563 


Average monthly available 
training slots, (combined) 


252 


Enrollment prerequisites 
(education ^level) 


6 — 8»5 <3ind 
flexible 


^ - ■ 

Average monthly enrollment (combined) 


196 


Total terminations (se^ next page) 


53 


Achievements: FY 73-74 Tpdes) 

^bQ- ... 

Certificates of achievement 
(300-499 hours) ; 


0 


Completion (500 hours plus) 


23 


Licenses (State regulated) 


18 


Total program^erating costs J 


$ 22,822 


■^Annual staff operating salaries ^^v--. 
exclusive of fringe benefits^ 


$ 463,236 


Grand Total 


$ 486,058 



•^Not including supervisors 
2 Add 15.7% - 
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INSTITUTION CCC ' » , 
Terminations (1973-74), 53 



Reason 
for 
Termination 


Hours of Training 


_Total 


0-299 


300-499 


500-plus 


Inmate instigation^ 


(71)* 


(40) 


3 

(22) 


16 
(30) 


Parole/discharge 


0/0 
(0) 


1/0 
(20) 


2/0 * 


3 
(6) 


Other (miscellaneous) 


1 

(4) 


0 

(0) 


(7) 


4 

(8) 


Remaining 
coded reasons^' 


1 

(>4) 


2 

(40) 


27 
(66) 


30 
(57) 


Total 


F ' 

7 • 



5 


41 

mi 


53 


Completers updated 
and revised 2 








23 
(43) 



■^Inmate request, discipline problem on the job/ disci- 
pline probleim of f job, . escape, classif i^ition action 
(request by education), reached capacity to achieve 
further, failure to work and apply himself— lack of 
interest r 

^eassigrnment by institution (not requested by educa- 
tion), medical, error in management, transfer to 
another institution, program revision, completion 

3 ^ 

Includes number of 'completers tabulated under "Remaining 
-coded reasons 

♦Percent of total terminations (rounded) 
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INSTITUTION CCI MINIMUM AND MEDIUM 
Program Data 



Imtxate Population (12/31/74) 


r ■ „ ' ■' • " - 

1 1 7P 
i. # 1. / O 


Percent of population partici- 
pating in vocational tralnina 


c 18% 


Number of Programs 


..IS . 


Number of Instructors 


20 


Inmate Shop capacitv (coipbinpdV 
(minimum and medium) 


285 


^-verage monthly available 
training slots (combined) 




Enrollment prerequisites 
(education level) 


— . > 


Average month'lv enrollment- fr»nTnViSn<aH\ 


215 


Total terminations (see next nacr**^ 


278 


Achievements £ FY 7*^-74 rpnpQ) 

Certificates of achievemGnt- 
(300-499 hours) 


- -it 

6 


Completion (500 hours olus) 


2 J 


Licenses (State regulated) 


0 . 


Total program operating cr^ts 


$ 40,eS4 ' 


Annual staff operating salaries^ 
exclusive of fringe benef its^ 


$ 358,500 


Grand Total' 


$ 399,364 



■^ot including supervisors 
^Add 15.7% 



lINSTITtmOK ccx 

Temiaatitona (197 3-74)* 21i} 



Reason ■ 
• for 
TepM ligation 



Hours of training 



O.-'Z^B ' 300-499 



:Inraate Iristtgation^ 



Parole/diacharg I 



Other {miacellaneous) 



codes re^ssons^;, 



Total ^ ■ 

Coropletera UEx3atea 
and reviseiJ-^ " 



21 

{20)* 



32/0 J 
.{32) 



16 
{16) 



!6 

{17} 



18/0 
(50) 



■• 3 
(B) 



3* 
{32} 



101 



• . 36 " 
C13-) 



. 500~plU6 1 Total 



4 

'(2) 



■31 



I4p 



S^l ... 

(64) I (S^ 



■ 9 
C6) 



(10) 



. 38 ■ 
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141 



278. 



Inmate requeat,. discfpline problem on Uicjoi?; disci- 

p;iine PA-oblem.o£f -job/ eeciipe, clasai^icaticn 'actior ^ ' 

(request by, education) , reach e^^tapaclty to achieve 

further, failure to v^rk and ^pifily hlnuielf, 
; interest ' ' • ' 

^easgignment by ins titbit ion (not r^iieated'by educar . 
tion) , medical, error in manag^m^nt^:- trans 
^another Institutton/ prograia^^cevio'toA, cotr^letion- ."^ 

;^incl«<?es.amnber of- comp l4 tors . tabulated undv *a<«Ba''in«r« 
coded rei-sons. " • - - . ,.. .:. _ /' " 

. -*Percerit , of total terfTii,na_tldn« " {round ad) \ ,, . " ' ' • 



SO 



INSTITUTION. CIM 
Progf ara Data 



Inmate Pop<ilation (12/3^/745 


988 


Pei*«fent of population partici-"^ 

patihg in vocational training ' 

— ■■ — ■ -.. 


ca. 14% 


Number of Programs 


14 


Number* of Instructors 


16^ 


Inmate Shop capacity (conib^^ied) 


218 


Average monthly available 
training slots {io?nbined) 


190 


Enrollment prerequisites 
(edurration level) . • 


flexible 


Average monthly enrollment (combined) 


137 


Tc^al terminations (see next page) 


24.4 


Achievements: FY 73-74 fPDESl 


• 


certificates oS achievement 
(300-499 .hours);, , « 


90 , 


— ? ' ! [ 

Con5>let ion (500 hours plus) 


. _'43 

" .1 


jbicensea (State regulawed) 


8 


Total program operating coats . 


$ 85,877 


Annual staff operating salaries^ 
exclusive of fringe benefits^^ 


5 253,964 


Grand Total , 


,? 339,841 



^Not includ\ng supervisors 
^Add 15.7% 



97 

81 



INSTITUTION CIM , 
Terminat^Loysffi {1^73-74), 244 



Reason 
for 

Termination ^ 


Hours of Training 


Total 


0-299 ^ 


300-499 


SOO-pliiS 


Imsante instigation^ 


18 
' (17)* 


6 

(24) 


• 10 
(9) 


34 
(14) 


an 

Parole/discharge 


60/2 
' (58) 


15/0 
(60) 


52/0 
(46) 


129 
(53) 


Other (miscellaneous) 


1 ' 
(i) . 


. 0 . . 
(0) 


1 
(1) 


2 


Resoainiwj 

coded raasons^ 

' f ■ . . 


25 

(24) i 


• 4 
(16) 


SO- ' 
(44) 


79 
(32) 


Total i 


106 
(43) 


25 
(10) 


113 
(46) 


244 


Completers updated 
and revised^ 








43 
(18) 



^nxnate request, discipline problejn on the job, disci- 
pline problem off Job, escape, classification action 
(request by education) , reached capiicity to achieve 
further, failure to work and apply himself, lack of 
interest ... , - 

Reassignment by institution (not requested by educa- ' 
tion) , medical, error in managensent, transfer to 
another institution, program revision, cosnpletion 

3 . - 

Includes number of completers tabulated under "Remaining 

coded reasons , ** . . 

■ •< ' ' . ' 

♦Percent of total terminations (rounded) , 



98 



82 



INSTITUTION CMC 
Program Data 



Inmate Population (12/31/74) 


2,617 


Percent of population partici- 
.patirt^^ in vocational training 


csbl. 9% 


bTura^r df 'l^rograma 


13 


Nuniber of Irtstructore 


15 


, Inmate Shop, capacity (coribined) 


258 


Average mon^iily available 
training slots (combined) 


246 


EnroXlraeat prerei^uisites 
. (education level) 


6.5 ~ 8.7 


Average iaont>jiiy enrollment (combined) 


236 


, Total terminations (see next page) ^ 


196 


Achievements t FY 73-^74 rPDP:<;^ ' 




; Certif^ates of achievement 
\ (300-499 hours) ' , 


0 


Gorrpletion (500 hours plus) 


'76 


licenses (State regulated) 


45 


Total program operating costs 

* • 


? 56,197 


Annual staff operating salaries^ 
exclusive of 'fringe benef its^ 


° ? 241,308 


Grajid Total 


? -297,505. 



\fot including supervisprs 

■^Add 15.7% . . 

99 

\ 
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• INSTITtJtlON CMC 
Terminations (1973-74), 196 J 



. eason 
for 
Temination 


Hours of Training 


Total 


0-299 


300-499 


• 500-plus 


Inmate instigation^ 


31 
( 58) * 




• B 
(6) 


f 

42 
(21) 


Pa r o le/d i scha r g e 


0/0 
(0) 


0/0 
(0) 


49/2 
<39) . 


51' 
(26) 


Other (miacellaneous) 


13 
(25) 


6 

(50) 


5 
(4) 


24 
(12) 


Remining 
coded reasons^ ' 


9 

(17) 


3 

(25)^ 


67 
(51) 


79 
(40) 


^otal 


, 53. 
(27) 


12 
(6) 


131 ■ 1 
. (67) 


196 

76 
(39) 


Cois{>letera updated 
and rwised^ 









1 

Inmate request, discipline probl^i on the job, disci- 
pline 'problem of f Job, escape^ classii:icatipn action • 
(request by e<^ucation) , reached capacity to achieve 
further, failurfe to work and apply himself, lack of 
'interest . 

2 

Reassignment by institution (not requested by educa- 
tion) , medical* error in aianagement, transfer t;o 
anoti^er institution, program revision, completion > 

3 * 

Includes numbt^r of completers tabulated under "Remaining 
coded reasons 

♦Percent of total terminations (lounded) 



100 



\ 



/ 



INSTITUTION CMP - 
: Program Data " ^ 





1#466 


patin^ in' vocational training 


cm. S% 




7 


Nujnber of Instructors - 


7 


Inmate Shop capacity (combined) 


130 


. Average monthly available 
traininq slots (combincid^ 


75 * \ 


Enrollment prerequisites " 
(education level) 


6 - A.5 ^( 


^ v*" **^**^*xy ^ijj, i,/xxiut^ixii» \cwn4Q.LneQ/ 


75 


'Totsl tftirini npit" i r^n o its^n^ «ovHh t*i*ftr*v£^t 

A-»^w«AA Wwii^ tuo. iiCl AICSa^ JPaHC/ 


190 


• , • • ■ ' / ^. 

Cer tif ieatPfi ^ir^Vfii^vtfim**!^** / 
{300-499 hours) 


86 


, . ■ ■ / . , * 




-t • 

Licenses (State .regulated) ' / 


■ / 


^otal progr^ operating costs / 


10,243 


Annual staff i>perating salaries 
exclusive of fringe benefits^ ^ 


$ 131,376 


Grai^ Totnl * \ 


$ 141,619. 



j 2 



Not including supervisors 
Add 15,756 



101 
85.. 



INSTlTUTIOl^ CMF 
Termiaationis (197ar74), 190 



• / 

, Reason 
• for 
Termination 


|. Hours of Training 




0-299 


300-499 


500-plus 




Innate instigation^ 


65 

(52)* 


6 • 
(43) 


17 
(34) 


•88 
(^6) 


Paxole/discharge • 


2/0 
■ (2) 


1/0' 

(i) - 


4/1' • 
(4)' 


S 

(4) 


/^ther (miscellaneous) 


13 

(10) 
i 


0 

(0) 


0 

(0) * 


13 
(7) 


Remaining ' 
coded r€tasons^ 


46 
,(37) , 


7 , 
*<50) 


28 
(56) 


81 , 
(43), 


. " N • ■ ■ - 
Tota^l 


126 
(66) 


. 14 
(7) 


50 
(26) 


190 


Completers updated 
* and revised^ 








7 
(4) 



V Inmate request, discipline problem on the job, disci- 
pline problem off iob, escape/ classification action 
(request by education), reached capacity to achieve 
further, failure to work and apply himself , lack of 
interest 

"^Reassignment by institution (not* requested vby educa- 
tion) , medical, error in management, transfer -to ' 
another institution, program revision, con?>ietion 

3 ' ■ ^ * ■. ' N 

- Includes number of completers tabulated under "Remaining 
coded reasons . " 

... . *c . 

♦Percent of total terminations (rounded)- 



•'- ^ 102 
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INSTITUTION CRC " 
Program Data , , 



Inmate Population U 2/3 1/7 4) 


1.814 


Percent of population partici- 
pating in vocational training 


. ca . "^S^ 


Number of Programs 
. {includes prevocatior.ai.) 




Number of Instructors 


li 


Inmate Shop capacity (combined) 




Average monthly available 
^ training slots (combined) 


155 


Enrollment prerequisites 
(education level) 


6,5 - 10 


Average monthly enrollment {combined) 


157 * 


Total terminations (see next page) 


307 


Achievements: FY 7.3-74 ^phro.) 




Certificates of achxevcnent 
(300^499 hours) 


■ ' 249 • 


Completion {500 hov.^l plus) j 


58 


Licenses (State Vcvju lated) 


15 > .' . 


Total program operatincj costii , 

■ , — ' ^ y ■ 


$ 21,461 


\- Annual staff/opera Li jio salariciy^ * ' 
eJcciusive or frinqe bejie?£t<?- j> . . 

* ■ ■ . r 


? 172,56a- ^ 


. Grant^jrotal - ' ' , ' 
i— ~ -^-T- — — — . : . , ^ 


- ? 194.021. 



Not including surtervisors 



t 
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. ♦ INSTITUTIOll CRC 

Terminations (1973~74), 307 



Reason"^ 
for 
Termination 


:rv • Hours of Training 


xocax 


0-299 


300~499 


50q-pius 


Initiate instigation^ 


3 

. (8)* 


1 
(2) 


0 

(0) 


4 

(1) 


» 

Parole/discharge 


16/5 
(58) 


(87) 


145/'3 
<68) 


215 


" ' ^ — ' ' ■ ' 

other (nviscellaneous) 


0 

(0)' 


0 
(0) 


. 0 
(0) 


0 

(0) 


Remaining ^ 
coded reasons? 


12 
(33^ 


'6 ■. 

-tnr . 


. 70 
^ (32) 


88 
(29) 


Total . 


36 
(12) 


• 53 
' (17) 


218 
(71) 


307 


noinpletera updated 
and revised^ 








48 . 
(16) 



^mnat^ request, disciplijne p rob Ian on the job, disci- 
pline, problein off job, 4^ape, classification action 
(request by eductttion) , | reached capacity to achieve 
. further, failure tc wor)): and apply h^ -aself / iacvc of 
. interest. | 

- ■ ■■ I . 

Reassignrocnt-Jsy Irtetitution (not requested by educa- 
, tion),nH2dicEiX,, error ijn marcagemett, transfer to 
^anofcher^institutioa, pifograin revision, coropletion 
■ 2 ■' ■ — • ' 
•Includes amnber of completers tabulated ursder "Reraaininq 
coded reasons." ^ ' 

♦Percent of total terminations (rounded) l 

f 



10-1 



. 88 



\ » 




IJ3STITUTI0K CTF CENTRA.L 
Program Data 



. IWAate Population U2/31/74) 


1,630 


Pe:fcent of populaTfcion p^irtici- 
. pating in vocational training 
, rV ■■ 


CU m ijk 


Nmnbec' of Programs 


...12 


Kurabei* of Instructors 

' ' '- ' ••■ ' 


8 


Inmate Shop capacity {combined) 




Average taonthly available 
training -slots {comfeiaed) 


, 147 


Enrollment prerequisites 
{education level) - 


6 - g- 


Average monthly enrolment (coinbined) 


. 122 


Total terminations (see ne>ct page) 


201 


Achievements s PY 75-7i1 (pnp<;) 

Certificates of achievement 
(300-499 hours) 


12 


CocDpletion (500 hours plus) 


■ , ' 26 


Licenses (State regulated) 


0 


Total program operating costs * 
Total Institution: Central, North 


? W.0,593 


Annual staff operating salaries^ 
exclusive cf fringe benefits^ 
Total Institution: Central, North 


9 429,732 


"~ -' V" ■' — — — ' 

G.vemd Totul 

• ■ ■ * ■ 


$ 540,325 



^Mot including supervisors 
^Add 15.7% 
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. ISSTTTJUTION CTP CEi^TRAL 
-Torminations (1973-74), 201 



" -for ■ ■ - ' 


Hours of Training 




0-299 


300-499 


SOO-plus 


Total 


Innate <instIgation^ 


19 
(30)* 


12" 
(28) 


14 
(15) 


45 
(22) 


Parole/discharge 


2/0 
(3) 


3/0 
(7) 


33/0 
(35) 


38 
(19) 


1 Other (mlscellaneoufl) 


31 
(49) 


0 
(0) 


12 
(13) 


43 
<21) 


Reitsaining 
coded reasons*^ 


11 
(17) 


29 
(66) 


(37) 


75 
(37) 


Total 


63 
(31) 

4» mm tmi wi w Hi pii mm : 


44 
(22) 


94/ 
(47) 


201 


completers updated 
and revised^ - ) 








26 
(13) 



initiate request/, discipline pj.obiem on the job, disci- 
pline problem /off job» escape, ossification action 
(request by education), reached capacity to achieve 
•fur theri failure to vork and apply htmaelf, lack of 
Interest, j ' 

Reaiiisignroeht by institution (not requested by educa- 
tion) ,^inedical, ?5rror in inanagement, transfer to 
another institution, program revision,, complefcion. 



Includes number of completers tabulated under "Re^aaining 
coded /reasons , ? 

♦Percient of total terminations (rounded) 



lOG 



( 
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IKSTITUTION CTP NORTO 



Progreun Data 



Inmate Population (12/31/74) 


1,184 


Percent of population partici- 
pating in vocational training 


ca, 11% 


Rurtibcr of Programs • . 


10 


Wujtiber of Instructors ' 


12 


Inmate Shop capacity (corobined) 


200 


Average monthly available 
tra£n;'iig slots (conJibined) 


153 


EnrolJjRienc prerequisitos • 
^ {education level) ' 


*6 - 9 


Average monthly enrollment (conOSined) 


132 


^ Total terminations (see next page) 


243 


Acaievements: FY 73-74 (PDES) 

Certificates of achievement 
(300-499 hours) ' 


93 


CoT!5>iefcion (SOO houra plus 


- 15 


Iiicenscs (State regelated) 


0 


Total program operating costs 
Total Institution: North, Central 


$ 110,593 


Annual -'aff operating salaries^- 
exclusive of, fringe Ibenefita^ 
Total Institution: North, central 


? 429,732 


Grand Total 


1 540,325 - 



"-Not includtng supervisors 



'Add 15.7% 



1U7 
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INSTITirriON CTF NORTJ 
Terminations (1973-7^, 243 



Reason \ /Hours of Txaining 


Total 


Termination 


0-299 


300-499 


500~plus 


Inmate instigation^ 


Do 

- {51)* 


22 
(42) 


11 
(14) 


39 
(37) 


Parole/discharge 


- 5/0 
(5) 


6/0' 
(11) 


16/0 . 

(2'oi 


27 
(11) 


Other (miscellaneous) 


23 
(21) 


22 
(42) 


27 . 

(33; 


72 
(30; 


Remaining 
coded reasons 2 


^5 
(23) 


3 
(6) 


27 
• (33) 


55 
(23) 


Total . 


109 
(45) 


53 
(22) 


81 
(33) 


' 243 


Complv^ters updated 
an^ revised*^ 








.15 
(6) 



^Jimate request, discipline problem on the job, disci- 
pline problem off job, escape, classification a„cion 
^VTrequeat py education) ,^ reached capacity to achieve 
further, failure to work and apply hiiTiself , lack of 
interest . . " ' o . 

2 Reassignment by institution (not requested by educa- 
tion) , medical^ error in management, transfer to . " 
another institution, program revision, con^jletion 

3 ■ ' ' 

' includes number of con^Jleters tabulated under "Remaining 

cocied reasons." ■ ~ 



ercent of total terminations (rounded) 



108 



V , INST-TUTION DVl' 

P/ogram Data ' 



' r—- ; ; , 

inaat:e Population \ 12/31/74)^ 


1,652 


• Percent of population pa^ tici« • 
Pi&tlJig in Vocational training 


0 . 

ca. 7% 


^ ; Nuis^sr of Prograjos 


14 


Nxaaber of Instructors 


22 


Inmate Shop capacity (cmobihed)' '' 


140 


Average monthly aliai labia 
training slots Ccocablnea) 


149 


Enrollmant prercatiioites 
.{cwiucation level} 


6-10 


Av**rage psonthly enrolljcoent (combined) 


113 


Tot^l torminationa (see next page) 


196 


AchievQjaiantB: rf 73-74 fPDES) 

CertificatCB of achievcwjcnt ., 
(300*499 hours) 


- 

- 19 


Corapletidn (500 houro plujs) 


39 


tixcenses ibtate reguiatco) 

1 "■"-*■ • »■ i.;.. ..i.^. '. . , , ,,,, ,-, „ , ,. , — ^ 


6 


Total program operating coijtd y 


5 58,748 


AnnuAl staff operating aalaries^ 
Wluaive of fringe bonef ite*^ 


5 121,435 


Grand Total 


$ 179,183 



Not. lnciudifi<g «upcrvlHoro 
Add 15«7!C 

109 

93 



INSTITUTION DVI - " 
re rmi nations {1973-74)^ 196 



Reason 
for 


Hours of Training 




0-299 


300-499 


500-plus 


rotai 


Intaate instigation^ 


22 \ 
(21)* 


. . 6 
(24) 


4 

(5) 


. 32 
{ 16) 


Parole/discharge 


3/12. 
(14) 


3/1 
(16) 


4/1 
(8) 


24 


Oth4sr (miscellaneous) 


50 
. (47) 


•6 
(24) 


(16) 


66 


Rexnaining 
cod&6 reasons'^ 


^ 20 ' 
(19) 


9 

(36) 


45 
(70) 


74 
(38) 


Total 


107^ 
(55) 

«» WW M» 4S» «W «W 


25 

(13) . 

iM^.ww <M mm im ww iw m * 


64 
(33) 

\ -mm itm ma wmm^ mm mm »m mm*»t 


196 


Coniplttters updated 
and revised^ 


\ 


^( 




59 
(20) 



^Inmate request, diocipline pisoblerc on the^Job, disci- 
pline problcsn off job, eficape, classif icatic^ action 
(request bjr education) , reached capacity to achieve 
further, failure to work and apply himself lack of 
Interest , 

^Reassignment by institution (not requested by educa- 
tion) , medical, error in nxanagcment, -transfer to 
another institution, prograra revision, cosopletion 

Includes number of completers tabulated under "Remaining 
.coded reasons." 

♦Perrcent- of jfiotal terminations (toiinded) 



1 10 
94 



m^ITUTIO» POL 
Program ly&ta. 



Inraate Population (12/31/74) 


2,239 


Percent of population partici-^ 
pating in vocational training 


ca.** 3% 


Number of Programs 


6 


Number of Instructors 


6. 


Inmate Shop capacity (cortbllned) 


94 


Average R>onthly available 
training slots {cotobined} 


t 

87? 


Enrollment prerequisites 
^ (education level) 


8 

. flexible 


Average «K3nthly enrollment (combined) 


71 


Total te conations (see next page) 


43 ■ 


Achievements: FY 73-74 (PDES) 

Certificates of achievement 
' (300^439 hours) 


- 14 


Completion (500 hours plus) 


22 


Licenses (State regulated) 


4 


Total program operating costs 


$ 17,973 


, - . * M . 

Annual staff operating salaries^ 
exclusive of fringe benefits^ 


/ 

. $ 112, 608^^ 


Grand Total 


$ 130,581 



H?ot including supervisors 
''•Add 15.7% 

1 li 



f 

INSTITUTION POL 
Terminations {X9^3-74), 43 



Reason 
for 
Texraination 


Hours of Training 


Total 


0-299 


300-499 


,500~plU8 


■• 

Innaate instigation^ 


10 ' 
(59)* 


(67) 


' (3i)) 


19 
J 43) 


Parcle/discharge 


1/0 
(6) 


0/0 
(0) . 


7/0 
(30) 


8 

(19) 


Other (miscellaneous) 


' 0 
(0) 


0 

CO) 


a 

(4) 


1 

(2) 


Remaining - 
coded reasons^ 


6 

(35). 


1 

(53) 


8 

(35) 


15 
(35) 


Total 

^Completers updated 
and revised^ c 


17 
(40) 

fM*» M *W «W «W «» M» «M 


3 

—ill..:.. 


. ■ 23 

*-~ TT- mr w nrflTw « — 


43 

- 22 
(51) 



Inmate request, discipline problsau on the job, disci- 
pline problem off job, escape, c^ss if icat ion action 
(request by education) , reached capacity to achieve 
further, failure to work and apply himself , lacjc of 
interest 

- Reassignment by institution (not reqtSested by educa- 
tion;, medical, error in management, transfer to 
anofcher institution, program revision, completion 

3 . ' ■ 

• Include*- number of completers tabulated under "Remaining 
, coded rcfaSbns.** 

♦Percent of total terminations (rounded) 



112 

96 ^ . 



USTITliTXOll SQ 
Program Data - 

i 



Znxnata l?opuXatlon C12/31/74) 




percent of population oartict- 

pating in vocational training J 




Kunib«r of Proorrams 




)Nfunibor of Inetructora 


17 


rrifflate' Shop capacity (coinbihed) 




Average monthly available 1 " 
trainina slbta (combined) 




~:< ^ — — . . 

Enrolment prereqiasites ' 
(«d\icatioh level) ( 


6-10 and 
flexible 


..Averacie ^nx>nthlv enrollment: ^^'r«ttl^l^n«<^\ 

, _ ^ 




Total teriQinations (see next- o^kiA^ ^^^-^ 




^ Achievements 's FY 73—74 (pdes^ 

\ ■. /. 

Certificates of achievement: ^ 
(300-499 hours) 


. — ■ 

36 


.. ... jg 

" COmnletion (500 liours tjIurI " ' « . ■ 




Licenses (State regulated) 


0 


Total program Operating costs ^ 

1 * 


'? 24,758 


■ Anniial staff operating salaries ^ 
.exclusive of fringe benefits^ 


$ 283,632 


|: Gran<3 Total \ , ' 


. $ 308,390 



1 ♦ 
,No,t includipg sxiperViflors 

^Add '15.79<; , 



U3 
97' 



INSTITUTION SQ 
Terminations -(1973-74) , 1X6 



Reason 
for 


Hours of Training 




0-299 


300-499 


500-pluo 


Initiate instigation^ 


13 

(45)* 


6 

(26) 


17 
(27) 


W 

36 
(31) 


Parole/dia charge 


1/0 
(3) 


4/b 
(17) 


15/6 
(23) 


20 • 


Other (wdscellaneoua) 


1 

(3) 


3 

(13) 


2 

(3) 


6 

(5) 


JReroaining 
coded re^flon«^ 


14 
(4S) 


10 
(43) 


30 

(47), 


;54 

(47) 


Total 


29 
(25) 


23 
(20) 


(55) 


116 


'completers, updated^ 
and revised^' ' \. 








27 

1 ^23) 



inmate request, discipline problem on the job^^isci- 
plin^ problem off Job, escape t classification action 
(request by^ education), reached. capacity to achieve 
fxirther, V failure to work and apply himself , lack of 
interest - . - , * . 

Reassignment by institution (not requested by educa- 
tion), medical, error in management, tmmsfer to 
another institution, program revision, iipit^letion 

Includes number of completers tabulated under ••Remaining 
coded reasons*" 

^Percent of total terminations (rounded)' 



Hi 
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INSTITOTIOM sec 
Program Data 



Ifiwate Population {12/31/74) 


^ 2.148 


Percent of popu^tion partici- 
- pating in vocational training 


ca. 6% 


Noniber o£ Programs . 


8 


Numoer of Instructors ^ 


8.25 


inmate Shop capacity (combined) 


242 


Average laontbly available 
training Blots (conibined) ' 


« 

133 


Enrollment prerequisites 
. {educ&tion level) ' 


8-12 . 


Average monthly enrollment (combined) 


.126 


Total t^rmirtitions (aee next |age) 


317' 


Achlevementss FY 73-74 tPOvJt) 

Certificates of achievement 
(300-499 hours) 


> 

560 


Completion (500 hours plus) 


199 


Licenses (State regulated) 


60 


V , . •0- 

Total program operating costs 


$ 37,892 


Annual staff opejrating salaries^ 
exclusive of fringe benefits*^ 


$ 186,840 


Grand Total ^ ^ . j 


$ 22-1,732 4^ 


' — ' ■ ^ ■ 

: 1 ' • •• • ■ " • 

Not including supervisors 
^Add 15.7% 

iir> 



IKSTITUTKt^SCC 
Terminations (1973-74), 317" 



-Reason 
Termination 

r- • , r 


Hours of Training 


Total 


0-299 


300'-499 




******* WW JW4*I9 V*i&>^«9lkV*i4UW»* 


80 

(83)* 


6 

1 (60) 

A, , • ,. 


3 


89 
(28) 


Parole/discharge 


(0) 


2/0 
(20) 


13/0 
(6) 


15 
^5) 




. 0 

(0) - 


' 0 
(6) 


0 

(0) 


» 0 
(0) 


Remaining 
coded reasons^ 


16 ' 
(17) 


2 

(20) 

« 


195 
(92) 


213 
(6 


— — ' — - 

: total 

Completers updated 
and revised^ 


96 


10 


211 
(67) 


317 








199 
(63) 



^Inmate request, discipline probleni on- tha. job, disci- ' 
pline problem off job, escape, classification action 
(request by education), reached capacity to achieve 
further,, failure to work and apply himself, lack of 
intereiBt. , S : . l . 

2 V ....... 

'^Reassignment by institution (not requested by educa- 
- tion) , medical, error in management, transfer to 
emother instittttibn, program revision, c<M:5)letion. 

3 ■' ' ' ' ' 
-'Includes number of completers tabulated under "Remaining 

coded reasons . " V . 

■' ' ' '■ < • 

♦Percent of total ienainations (rounded) 
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''issues 

C&xetul atuay of. the preceeding displays revealed the 
following basic issues I 

\ A. need %o standardi ze and define the, terms and 

status completer s and achievers . " Docmients provided by ' 
the ax: and discussion with the CDC staff have shown that 
the need exists to standardize and nwch more precisely define 
the meaning of the terras^ ;'con5>leterB" and "achievers." 
"Completers" are, geherally, considered" those "trainees who 
fulfill the total number of hours designated for a particular' 
course. Within the context of individualized training, this • 
may be an- inappropriate criterion on which ^to base completer 
status . - . 

"Achievers '^are normally designated as those trainees 
who have completed between 300 to 500 hours of training and 
have achieved a certain level of use skill from the course. 
However, presently, ' both the number of hours and the stand- 
ard for achiever status may vary considerably from institution 
to institution, 

A 

K. Numerical discrepancies . The numerical discrepan- 
cies among shop capacities, available training slots, and 
average monthly inmate enrollments, conciirrent witly— in sortje 
institutions, long— inmate waiting lists, need clarification. 

. li.7 
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F^irther, the nuAber of training courses offered in the insti- 



*tutions does not appear to be related to the size (envolvemejit 

potential) of thft inmate population. 

'■ ^ 
3^ Terminations , The study included seventeen coded 

* '* • ■ 

xeasGiis for terminating vocational training. The reasons 
included in Group. 1 (8 codes for Terminations) are iarcjely 
program oriented and directly or indir^tly instigated by the 
inmajte. Group 2 (T qodes) contains items which fall under the 

regulation of classification or institutional management, over 

■ i 

Which the inmate |>as little, if any^ control— -i.e. , paroi'5, 
discharge, reassignment by institution (not requested by 
education) , medical, error in management transfer to another 
institution and program- revision. (Comple'tions are shown on 



the Tables in Group 2 and under the heacJing Completers up- 



dated and revised,) The large nximber of terminations in 

■ * 

Group 2 represent deficiencies in the operation of the system. 

The seventeenth category is labeled "Other.'' Ihls cate- 
gory is comprised of miscellaneous terminations that, pre- 



sumably, are not> f or any of the other coded reasons. In 
some cases, the nimber of "miscellaneous** terminations is 
considerable and, thus, questionable, especially when unac- 



companied by further explication. 



4, Hours versus terminations . From a practical 
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standpoint, the mope hour a an inmate has invested in a skill 
area, the less likely he is to terminate. Too tnany inmates 
are dropping^ put at the early stag^ of traiTiing as opposed 
* to the later stages . 

». , * . ✓ • ■ 

Two related issues: . Are there too roany credit hours 
alloted to particular coursres? For programs such as shoe 
repair and ^ry cleaning, why is there a difference in the 
number of ' training hours required to complete the same courses 
in different Institutions? 

^ 'fhe issues above, based upon the statistical tables that 
precede them, repre^^.^t^the kinds of concerns that were faced 
by the research team as part of the study. 

There has been no attempt to profile all the cxiti^cal 
items that were revealed by additional statistics included 
in the official CDC docujtnents. These statistics should Ise 
researched by the CQC adrainisitrative staff fc^,conaicerati^n 
and disposition, : \ 

Section II 



Inioate Survey 



'JPlie purpose ox the inmate survey was to deterniine the 
facilitating and inhibiting fact9rs that might influence 
• inxoates to reioain in a vocational, training pxogLam established 
by the institution. Because the^^e training programs represent 

■ \ ■ ■ 

. the critical factor— job preparation — in the total process 
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of mployabiltty aevelopaent, Job acquisition and maintenance, 
:the m&jox portion of the resourcea avaiXablo to the study 
^ifatn was allocated to this survey. 

i 

STUDY DESIGN 

once the four institutions {CCI is henceforth considered 
ae two institutions ♦ one minimum and ono vadium) where the 
surveys were to be conducted were agreed upon^ the research 
staff had tb determine the size and type of .satt5>le of imwates 
that would be asked to take part in the surveys* After care- 
ful deliberation wit>i resource personnel, ^ tentative de^^ision 
was rcade to study within each prison retting four groups of 
inmates who had had different amoxxnts of cont!ict with voca- 
tional trainings 1) those who were well on their way to 
completing their vocational program by haVing had 500 or toore 
hours of training (hereafter called completers)? 2) those who 
had sufficient training to have gained a marketable job skill 
by having had 300 to 500 hours of training (hereafter called 
achievers) ; i) those who droped .yat of the program prior to 
developing an entry level skill ithereafter ce^lled dropouts) ; 
and 4) those who were not enrolled in voc&tional training at 
the time of the study (hereafter called nonfcal-ers) • Some 
of the literature suggci^ted that these groups might perceive 
habilitation efforts differently and, therefore, their parti- 
cipation mtght be influenced by variant sets of factors • 

120 
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In essence y the sum of the inmates, in these four groups, 
conatituted the total prison population within each of the 
four institutions at the time of tne study* T^te purvey team, 
i^therefore, planned for 2, 100 respondents^ 

SarapSe Description v ' . ^ 

Initially^ approximately 2,100 iinmates were* expected 
to participate in the study* However, a shift in the prison 
population and institutional r^^quirements eroded the number 
by the time the surveys were conducted. Consequently 1*794 
.inmates were invited to participate in the orientation to the, 
survey • Table I -displays '-he final nmaber a;id p?>tcent of 

TIT ' 

participants within each group and within each institution- 
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TABLE I • 
Nurribar and Percent of Respondents 
by Group said Institution 

■ ■ ■ ^ i 

v. 

If- 



Institution 


Dropotits 


CoiTjpletera 


Non-takers 


Achievers 


Row\ 
and %/ 


CIM 




76 

■ y» ■ 


76 


,12. ^ 


173- 
2'3.2 


CCZ iilniiuum 


12 


67. 


39 


54 ' 


172 
' 23.0 


CCI Hediom 


. V". 


38 


83 


33 


172 
23.0 


ccc 


■ -14 .; 


; 76 


87 


53 

1 . V ■ 


230 
30.8 


Column 
and % 


53 
7.1 


257 
34.4 


■ "285 
38'.2 . 


152 
20^3 


7.47* 
100.0 



-A 

♦A total of 842 questionnaires were received* of this' 
nuna^er, 95 (11%) were detenr^ined to be unuseable. 
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. After the inmate survey instraments initially wijre 
,deve4,oped, they were, crifciqued by tvo. pan-els. One panea 
*was. con^sed of tvro nationally known. criminologists/ Donald 
'R, Cressey an<J Baniel G^laic^JJi:* Th€? second p^ntf?r waa composed 

of three ex-offendero whose race, age, and prison; expericaicc v. 

csade thecs wall qiialtfic^ to analyse che instruoents; Addi- 

tionally, input secured from a valierty of indivldualja , 

% ' - •« ' ■ 

*■ *" 

involved m the field of corrections, Tne tot^al input from 

p . 

thea^ resource persons was used to prepare a pilot instru-, 
ment which wsss tried out at the California Rehabilitation 
Center on' a randomly selected saJiK>lie of 40 imeates under sur- 
vey concJifcions during August 1974. The purpose of this pilot 
teat was to detercoine if (a) the in^tr^uctions were clear, 

m 

<b) the questions were understandable, ahd (c) the length of 
tin^e needed to aitimnister the questiom^aires was excessive • 
The inmate qucotionnaire was examined for re^^dabiiity levels - 
prior, to and after the pilot run arid appropri^^itc adjustments 
wer« ^aade^ The readability levels for .the statements and 
'qu<>at£ons ranged, for the t??ost pert, from fifth grade to 

The above information with respect to the study design 
a,nd ineliruffients, was 'presented at the second advisory cojsrsiittee 
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a««ti»g {S^teaS>«r 1974) at Which the research methodology 
t*a« r«coafor»©d and inBttriiments v«re emdorocd. 

IKMATB 8URVSY— DATA COLLECTION 

Following the advisory meeting, *a workahop was held ^or 
those people %Aio %?ero actually going to adrainister the sur-' 
vey. For the aoat part, those adaintstering the questionnairea 
were UCIA BtudtrntB. In thio workshop, the procedures for the 
mixvey *«are discussed. In brief, the psrocedurcs were as 

Bach ^n^titut^.on waa to screen ita imaate 
population and designate viheth€^^ an imxHite 
was a vocational coc^leter^ achiever, drop-, 
out or rr»ntaX€tr of vocational training at 
thQ time of the survey. . ' 

A student coordinator , on the day of the sur*- 
vey, was to raeet with each of the designated 
groups. The responsibility of the coordinator 
was to intrCKJuce the survey to the inmates* 
After the inmates were orientctd by the co- 
ordinator to the purposes of tlie question- . 
naire/ they had the option of leaving if 
they preferred not to pa:,ticipate in the 
study. 
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The. student coordinators were to monitor 
the administration of the survey and see to 
it that the survey instruments were depos- 
ited in specially designed ballot boxes in 
order to niaintain confidentiality* (Student 
coordinators were not available at CCCj 
In addition, Rhoma Young frora CONTACT, a consnunity a- 
gency decigned to help parolees obtain employment, accoiqpanied 
the survey team to each institution to confirm to the inmatos 
the research emphasis and the team's promise that individual 
inmate responses would be held in confidence. 

During the month of February, 1975, the survey was con- 
ducted. The institut :.onal personnel at each location grac-^ 
iously assisted th^ teams. Unfortunately, in two of the 
institutions the planned techniques for scheduling inmates 
and for answering' their inquiries was aborted • To some ex- 
tent — the precise effects are imknown-^-this caused an attrition 
in the number of inmates who attended the orientation to the 
survey* Furthermore, inmates have as their right \he choice 
of not participating in various activities, including research. 
Some, accordingly, did not make an effort to come to the 
orientation, although they were excused from their prison 
assignmentia. On the , other hgmd, the project sta^f nqted that 
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at all sites only a few irimates withdrew after listening, 
and reacting to the orientation ♦ ^ >^ 

The final 747 inmate-responc^^iHts were, in research term- j 
inology, volunteers • V They were self -selected .participants ' 
who were willing^ and probably interested, in baring their 
views on institutionsl and vocational training*' 

Accordingly, inferencea about the total populatim?-- of 
inmates cannot be made from the information obtained from a 

^^-se^ent of that population — volunteers • However, a general- 
ization can be made about the latter: if ^ in fact, these 
volunteers are more interested in vocational education than 
their ool leagues, their responses might reflect a more genuine 
inteiv^st in improving vocational training rather than airing r 

- their grievances. 

Selected Character is tics^of Inmates Responding to Questionnaires 

The following description provides an overview of some 
of the inmates* characteristics* Briefly, the respondents 
were mostly in the age group of 20 to 39; more highly educated 
.than the inmate population ixv general? similar in race and 
iGsarital status; similar in tine worked on one job and total 
years worked, with one exception; somewhat evenly distributed 
in number of years looking for work; not similar in terms of 
income and rate of employment; comparable by group in the 
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nuraiber of times jLn prison but vari«d in the length of time 
in prJ^son; and nmch the same v^en It came to e^erience with 
vocational courses taken, on the outside. To elaborate (from 
questionnaire items 32 to 52): 

Age. More than half (55%) of the inmates were in the 
20 to 29 age span. The next largest group/ 34%, were between 
30 to 39 years of age. Fourteen percent were in the 40 to 
49 age group. (These percentages compared favorably with 
Characteristics of the Felon Population... D^centb^r, 1974/ 
published by CDC*) ' 

The dropout and achiever groups were -similar in age 
distribution and consisted of approximately 90% under age 
,40. While completers and nontakers had a wider age span, 
they had smaller. proportions (81% and 72%, respectively) 
under 40* ^ ^ 

Grade coropletiy i. Forty-one percent (41%) of the 724 
who answered the question on highest grade levey^achieved 
said that- they had completed high school, Anbther 28% 
declared completiort- of one or more years of schooling beyond 
high school*. On the other hand, a total of 19% had completed, 
the ^tenth and/or the eleventh grade. 

. (These percentages do not correspond with the statistics 
provided by CDC. The inmate population for the State had 



only 7% who had a grade placement of twelve or more. Thus, 
the volunteer reispondents elaiwcid considerably more schooling 
than that achieved by^^ iw^te popu^latibi in general.;)" ' 
Race. The volunteers had J the following racial compo- 
'sition: White— 39%, Black/Negro/Af^o^merican— 37%, Spanish- 
AraI^cans/xn»icano/Mexican~Araer icans --2 1% . 

Although it was not a substantial. difference, the nontaker 
group had a slightly higher perceft^ge (45%) of\&^ites than 
r did the other three groups (35%). {These percentages also 
compared favorably with the December, 1974, statistics on 
inmate population for all institutions. The white population 
overall was 47%, which was somewhat higher than the 39% in the 
•study group.^ 

Marital Status . The marital status distribution showed 
approximately 36% married, 33% single, 3% widowed, 21% di- 
vorced, and 7% separated. 

Time worked on one, ^ob . irhe dropout and achiever groups 
had similar^, distributions of longest time worked on one full- 
time job, with approximately 90% of each ''group having held 
one full-time job five years or less. The completer group 
show^ a somevrtiat similar range of years on one full-time , 
job, "With 84% having held one job five years or less. The 
nontakersi showed a distribution substantially different from 
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the others, with 36%*of them having held one job more than 
five years. • ^ ' ' \ ^ 

Total years v^orked . Dropout, completer, and(^achi ever 
groups were ^i|idClar in the to^l iriurriber of years worked with 
61%, 62%, and ^2%, respectively, having worked five years 
oif raore. This nontaker group was substantially higher in total 
years,; worked, with 74% having worked five years or more. 

Years looking for wofk ^ Wie distribution of the four \ 
groups in terms of number-, of years spent looking for work 
were similar, with apixoximately half of each group having 

spent one or two years. However, only 338 inmates responded 

. \ • ' 

r 

to this question. 

Income . Ti^e distributions^ differed some>;fiat in the 
median income per week for the last year the individual 
worked full time. The median interval for salary earned by 



dropouts was^ $101-125, for the completer^and achievers it 



was- $126-145, and for the nontakers the interval was $166-185. 

Unemqployment and Employment . Forty-^ight^percent (48%) 
of both the completer and achiever groups were unemployed 
prior to the current prison term, while 38% and 39% of the 
dropouts and nontakers, respectively; were unei^^^yed. 

The nontakers had a larger proportion (38%) employed 
in professional, technical, or skilled jobs prior to prison 
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Ahan the 'other groupaj (approximately 17% each^. Thus the higher 

salary 9arn«a by non^takers oeeraa quite feasible. 

Thirty-tw percjint (32%) of all respondents were employed 

in a, skilled or aej^y^illed occupation just prior to their 

itaprisonment.^ , -f . . 4b 

Length of timeiln prison . While 36% and 33% of the 
■ '. ■ " ,1 , ■-■ ■ 

dropout and completer groups, respectively, had heen in prison 

i 

more than three yea^s on the current terra, only'19% zmd 22% 
of the nontakers and achievers, respectively, had been in 
more than three years . . 

Experience wit^ vocational courses . The dropout, , com- 
pleter and adhtiever groups >?er© similar in that about three- 
fourths of each had never taken vocational courses on^ the 
outside, ^ile slightly less than two-thirds of the non- 
taker group had never taken such courses on' the outside, 

r ' .... .- 

Smmnarv ^ In general, tjfe inmates were young, had some 
kind of for.<nal f^jtnlly attachments, had not had longevity on 
one job^ and had not had previous axperience on the outside 
with vocational coarsea. - . 

PIHDIHGS'FROWCniOSS' TABULATIONS OF QUfiSTIONNAIRE ITEMS IK 
TERMS. OF THE POUR PARTS OF THE QUESTlONl^IRE— DATA ANALYSIS 

The inmate questionnaire waa divided into five parts: 
1) enxoll!»ent factors, 2) administration of vocational 
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education^ 3) qxiality of vocational education classes and ^ 
services, 4) outcomes of vocational education, and 5) personal 
data* The findings from the first four parts are presented , 
hereafter, . . " 

The fojcroat of the presentation is^as follows t Within 
each part^ exact questions, or a paraphrase of the questions, 
are provided. In some cases related or nations are presented 
in order to more comprehensively impart the views of the 
inmates* Following each question is a narratton of the ^find- 
ings. The findings are provided sequentially as they relate 
to the question and the itecis of each question. 

In order to more easily relate t^ specific findings 
to each questionnaire item, a codling format has been estab- 
lished. Pre<;eding most narrations is a number, followed by 
a set of parentheses. The parentheses contain a number which . 
corresponds to taie^J^^ in the question. For example, 

wherfejriSu number such as 24{47) appears, it means that the 
imrration relates to Question 24, item 47, as identified by 
«ie coding box parentheses to which the number 47 is affixed. 

Part I; Enrollment Factors 

Q No. i: What vocational education classes, have 

you taken during your present prison term? 
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Q No. 7>3: In thinking of a job on the outside, how 

wooid you like e^>.ch of the following work* 

. \^ 

situations? ^ 

r 

In general, most people (regardless of type of training) 
would like to work with people very much* Slightly fewer 
(but still JCKjre than half) would like very much to work with 
machines or skilled tools* Fewer than half seemed* to like 
working with plants or animals very much. 

To be more specif ic/: fifty tt> or>e hundred percent of 
the inmates in each type of training would like very much 
to work with peopl'2* Hardly any inmates said they would not 
like to work with people at all. 

With a few exceptions, 45%-*80% of the inmates in each 
type of training would like very much to work with machines* 
Few inmates said they did not like to work with machines 
at all* , ' 

In most, cases, the desire to work with skilled tools fol 
lowed approxiroatfely the same pattern as for machines * 

About 159^-50% of the inmates in all kinds of training 
would like very much to work with plants* Only 4756 of those 
in landscape gardening like to wojck with plants very much. 
Perqjentages of all respondents "not liking plants at all'* 
ranged from 0--70%* 
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The range of percentages on liking to woirk with animals 
was similar to that for working with plants. 

Q No^ 2: Please rate the reasons listed helow that 
caused you to decide to take thesey/oca- 
tional education classes. How important 
were each of these reasons to you? 

2(11) Three-fourths of all the reapondents considered 
the need to make money to supporl^ their family a very injpor- 
tant reason for taking vocational education. 

Achievers were predominant in listing the reed to make 
money to support their fatniUS^ as a very important reason for 
taking the courses . 

(Note: Nontakers were not asked Question No. 2.) 

2(12J Similar patterns of answers (79% of all respond- 
ents} were apparent among all qroups in declaring that 
"pleasing friends on the outside" was not important as a 
reason for taking vocational education classes. One hundred 
and fourteen of the inmates who were asked this item did not 
rljspond. 

2(13) About 90% of the respondents rated as not import 
ant the reason "to join inmate friends on the inside." The 
three skill groups were similar in their patterns of rating; 
the nuaaber of inmates not responding was 119. 
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2(14) Forty-four percent of all initiates felt that 
getting a high school diploina was a very important reason 
for taxing vocationaa training, while 40% said that this 
was not an important factor. 

CCC imnates difffiitred from thooe in other institutions 
in considering getting a high school diploma very important ) 

7 ^ 

as a reason for taking vocational classes • About two-thirds 
of CCC inmates considered this reason very imporCant, compared 
to less than half for most other groups. 

(Note: A good percentage of the 40% who listed this as 
unimportant may already have had their high school diploma. 
That is, this may be a more significant response than the 
percentages indicate*) 

' 2(l5j Three-fourths of all inmates listed getting a 
job en the outside to their liking as a very important rea- * 
son for taking vocational training. 

They^er^ of achievers listing future job satis- 

faction as a very important factor was slightly higher than 
the average for aJ^l respondents, 

2(16) Rating patterns of the three groups were simi- 
lar on qviaTif ication for an early parole as a cause for taking 
the classes. Three-fourths of the 382 respondents raited 
this reason very iTJj^K^rtant^ 

/ 
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A much lower percentage of CIM coa:^lcters. a?id achievers 
listed early parole qualifications a ve^y irvepcixtant 
reason for taking courses than th.ftir counterparts at CCI 
and CCC did. ^ 

2 {17) Forty-four percent (154) of all txm&teh vho 
answered this question gave ''passing the titne'* little impor- 
ta,nc^ in their reasons for taking vocational training* On 
the other hand, 56% of the inroates (199) did state that 
passing titne was a som^v^hat to very important reason for 
taking the course (s). 

2 (18) Receiving extra privileges had little to do with 
interesting roost of the inmates in vocational training • 
Ninety^^e percent of all iniMtes considered receiving 
extra privileges either not imposrtant or only somewhat \ 
irnportant in their decision to take vocational training. 

2(19) About 9.096 of the respondents considered somewhat 
or very iipportant "^helping theto make it in civilian life** as. 
a cause for taking vocational classes* 

CCC inmates tend\^ to rate the importance of vocational 
training to vJceking it on th^^ outride higher than those at 
CIH and CCI. 

Vocational training in the context of the question was ^ 
considered important by the groups as follows: achievers — ^83% 
completers^ — 77%r dropouts— 69%, 
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2 (20) Approximately 60% of ail the inmates indicated- ;. 
that • showing-^ that he could really do something" was a some- . 
vhat or very iinportant reason for taking vocational training 
courses • • Twenty-two percent, however, cJid not give this 
nmcli; ii^>6rtance in their reasons for taking courses, 

etc Ininates gave much tnore significance to showing 
tJujait they could really do something than the inmates of the. 
other institutions* 

. - " "* 
2(2£) Ratings of "to build confidence in yourself" 

as a reason for taking vocationa^l c; lasses were similar to- 

^ ' ■ "' " ' 

those of the previous item/ with about 80% of the 372 respond 
^ents rating it sbmewhat or Very inv;>rtant; ; there was no major 
differences among groups or institutions^ 

2<22) Obtaining or Vocatioiml Rehal^ilitation bene- 
fits played a small ipart in cwitivating inmates to take vp- 
' cationa]| training. Only 16% of all imnates considered addi- 
tional benefits as a very important consideration in taking 
part in the classes. .{Notes 112 of the inmates were 
■asked this question did not respond to this item.) 

2(23) Only 124 inmates gave other reasons for tnj^ing 
vc«?ational education classes. Of these 124/ 42% gave 
reasons related to their personal improvement and 21% said 
they had no choice. There were no" major differences among 
skill groups* 
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Q Ho* 35$ How well do you think you will do in 

getting this type of job on the outeide 
if you are one of mny after the jobs? 
35(20) Sixty percent {433) of all tht; respondents were 
confideiTt of getting the type of Job they wanted on the out- 
side. Only 17% expressed doubts about being able to get the 
job they wanted. - 

^ Q Ko» 3: Do you think' that there are jobs available 
to you on the outside when you get oiit? 
^ and 
.Q Wou Did you have a need to learn a' trade while 
inside? 

3(24) and 9(6) A fourth (106) of all respondents to 
these q^uestions thought that while jobs were available on 
the outside, they did not, have k need to iearn a trade. 

pt 253 inxnates Who expressed a need to learn a trade, 
703o» also thousjht that jobs were available to ihe»i on the . 
•outside, 

Q Ho. 9Ai Did you have a. need to learn a trade? 

If you answered •'yes** would you say this 
need was* . . ' 

• and 

0 No* lOA; Did you feel you had a personal need 
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to gain recognition and respect? If ^ 
you answer6d "yes** would you say this 
need was met through vocational educa- 
♦ tion classes? 

9(7) and i0(9) FortVra^en percent of all inmates said 
that their need to learn a trade while inside vae proba:bly 
or definitely met and also felt that their need for recogni- 
tion and respect vas probably or definitely met through 
vocational education classea. 



Seve^nteen percent of all the innsates did not feel" 
that their he^-^d to learn a trade or their need for recog- 

« 

nition and respect wa^s toet through the vocational classes » 
Q No. 3A: You may have i^rned about the- different 
jobs that are available to you in various 
ways. Please circle a nujnber for each pos- 
sible way to show hov iiaportant it was for 
yoi3 . 

and 

Q Ho. 26: ^re institutionai vocational education 
classes getting you and others ready to 
hold a job on the outside? 
3(25) and 26(59) Regardless of how well inmates fext 
that the prison vocational classes told them about jobs, 
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about 75% felt that family ana friends on the outside had 
been an important way of finding out about available jobs, 

3(29) and 26(59) > The comparison of ratings of how well 

J 

classes t^ll about the job market and how iraportant prison 
teachers are in teaching about jobs showed a moderate con- 
sistency with patterns of response to other questions on the 
same topic. Thirty -three percent of the 562. respondents 
rated classes poor and teachers not important; but only 15% 
who rated classes medium or good rated teachers as a very* 
important source of job information, 

Q NOc 3A: You may have learned about the diff^*rent 
jobs that are available to you in various 
ways. ' ^ 

3(26) Friends on the inside were not an in^ortant 
source of information about jobs for 47% of all the inmates* 
On the other hand, 53% of the inmates did consider friends 
on the inside a very important way of learning about johB 
available on the outside > 

3(29) Fifty-two percent of nontakers considered teachers 
not an important source of information about job availability, 
con?>ared to 35% of completers Who considered teachers not an 
important source • (Dropouts and achievers fell in between, 
vith 46% and 42% respectively, rating teachers not important.) 
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3j[32) Overall, 77^6 of the 583 respondents said outside 
publications were somev^at or very important in learning about 
jobs available on the outside. Although differences were 
not substantial, slightly fewer (70%) of the CCI Minimum 
inmates rated outside publications somerwhat or very import- 
ant, and slightly more (83%) of the CIM inmates said somev*iat 
or very in^ortant. Slightly more of the nontaXers (83%) 
than of the other groups (70-75%) said outside publications 
were somewhat or very important. * 

3(34) Half of the CCC inmates rated self help groups 
very iraportant in learning about jobs available on the out- 
side, compared to one-third of the CCI Minimum inmates. (CIM 
and CCI Medium inmates were between the other two, with 42%' 
and 39% respectively, rating self-help groups very important.) 
In terms of group differences, nontakers were most likely to 
rate self-help groups very important (48%) , while achievers 
were least apt to rate self-help groups very important (35%) . 

Of all tJhe responden£s, 71% claimed that self-help groups 
were a somet^at or very important source of information about 
availability ofy/jobs. , 

3(35) Very slight differences occurred in the ratings 

9 

Of the importance of prior employers in learning about jobs 

on the outside. CIM and CCI Hsdium inmates considered prior 

\ 
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employers roost important (with about 7456 saying they were 
Bomev^at or very important), followed by CCC imrates (69%), 
and then CCI Minimum respondents (63%) . In terms of groups, 
nontakers considered prior employers mos*: ,i"*Po^'^2i'^*^ (7696 
said they were somewhat or very important) , followed by drop 
outs (72%) , and then completers and achievers (about 64%) • 
Q No, 3B: Please rate the following ways you may 
have learned the kinds of training that 
would be needed to move into one of these 
jobs. Please circle the number that 
shows how important each of the following 
was to you* 

3(37) Friends and family on the outside were somewhat 
oif very important to 82% of the inmates for learning about 
kinds of training that would be needed to obtain an avail- 
able outside job» , 

3(39) Friends on the inside were somewJiat or very 
important to half the inmates for learning the kinds of 
training needed tc get Jobs on the outside* 

3(41) and 26(59) Half Qf the 314 inmates who rated 
classes/jppor- when responding to^^aestion 26 and rated prison 
teachers not important sources? fopc learning about kini3s-<5^ 
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trairiing only 5% of 'the 561 imnates *who rated cXasses good 
also rated teachers very in^ior tan t. 

Twenty-eight percent (28%) of the 56 r men claimed that 
the\eacihers were a very important source in telling them 
about the kinds o£ training that would be needed • 

3(44) and 26(60) Outside publications were somewhat 
or very Important to 73% of the inmates in learning about 
the kinds be training needed for outside jobs. However, the 
vocational classes apparently were .not a source for infor- 
mation about training, because 57% of the inmates responded 
that the classes did a poor job in this area. j 

3(46) Self help groups were soroe\vhat or very intpcrtant 
to 66^ of all the inmates in helping them to learn about the 
Mnds of training neetled to get outside work. 

3(47) Institutional differences were not substantial 
in ratings of the importance of prior employers in learning 
about kinds of necessary job, training. Sixty-seven percent 
of the men said that employers were a very important source 
of information. In terms of groups, nontakers considered 
prior craployi^rs most important (76% said tjhey were somewhat 
or very important.) , followed by achievers and dropoutjs (63% 
and 65%, respectively) , and then completers (59%) . 

Q No- 4: Please tell us what reasons influenced you 
to stay in the classes you circled in 
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- ' Question 1 as long as you have. 

* ■ (All coiwoleters (257) and adhicvers (152) 

were asked 4(49) to (^8) ,) - 

4(49) About 8056 of both cOT(5>leter and achiever grroups 
eaid that getting a job on the outside was a very iicportant 
reaoon li^y th^ stayed in vocational clas9>^s« . 

4(50) About 53% of both co^leter and achiever groups 
rated gaining self-respect very .iirj>ortant as a reason for 
staying in^ vocational classes. 

. 4(51) Again, about the same amount (32%) of achiev««r»' 
and cozrpleters rated as very ixc$>ortant "to support the family 
or yourself after release** for staying in vocational classes* 

4(52) Cojcpleters and achievers were similar in ratings 
of the importance of "class made me think** as a reason for 
staying in vocational classes » About 77% of each group 
rated it as iHJportant or very important. - , 

4(53) Fifty-five percent of both completer and achiever 
groups said that liking the teacher was a somewhat or, very 
important reason for staying in the classes, t 

4(54) Completers and achievers wero similar in ratings 
of the importance of "class was. well planned" as a reason 
for staying in the class. Pifty-^six percent of completers 

K ■ ....... ' ■ ■ - 

and 63% of achievers rated' this reason as ooraev^at or very 
important. 
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•^ 4(55) - Interesting material in the class was a somewhat 
or very important reason to 92% of both groups of inmates for 
staying in the classes • 

4(36) Doing well in assignments and tests was a very 
important reason for staying in the classes for 58% of the 
achievers and completers and was somewhat important for 30% 
these two groups « 

4(57). Making the time pa,ss easier was a very/impcrtant 
reason for staying in class for 38%' of all the inmates and 
somewhat i^ortant for another 37%, fbr an average total of 
75%. / • 

By groups, 72% of completers and 76% of acLievers rv^ted 
"making the time pass easier'* a somewhat or very important 
reason for staying in the vocational classes^ 

4(58) The fact that they got along well with other 
iniYiates was an important reason for staying in cla'as for 
36% of the inmates and was somewhat important to another 
38%^ 

f'* Q No; 4A: If you have already left the training 

class and have received a certificate of 
adiieveraent, please answer the following: 
We are interested in finding out why you 
did not go further with your .vocational 
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education Glasses; • Please tell us how 
in^ortant the followinig reasons v/ere in 
causing ypu to stop yAxeri (or Where) you 
dXd* (All 49 aclylevera who left the 
program were asked 4(59) to 4(68) •) 
4(59) More than haJLf the achievers^ (26) said that not 
haying the time was somewhat or very important in their not 
going further with their vocational classes 

4(60) **Ciasses becoming too difficult" wi^s not important 
as a reason iot not going further with vocaticr>al education 
for 60% of the 43 achiever respondents, 

4(61) Forty -"four percent of the responding achievers 
(20) said that losing interest In the classes was not an 
important reason for not going further with the classes. 

4(62) Nearly two-thirds of the achievers said that 
additional training was not needed* 

4(64) Personal health was a very important reason for 
20% (9 men) of the achieverr? in not continuing their dlasses, 
Sieventy percent (70%) of the achievers did not list health 
as an important item in discontinuing their training. 

.4(65) Almost half (47%) of the 49 achiever respondents 
said that being put on parole was very imoortant as a reason 
for not going further with the classes. 
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4(66) Fifty -nine percent of the 44 respondents said 
that toeing transferred to 'another institution was not import- 
ant as a reason for ^ot going further with vocational classes 

4(67) K\X£ of the 48 respondents said that reassign?^ 
ment wi^In the institution was not important as a reason 
for not going further with the classes. One-third said this 
reason was very important/ 

4(68) Of the 49 achievers, 65% said that "got ail they 
could out of it*' waa a somewhat or very important reasvon 

for not going further with the classes. 

Q ^fo♦ 4: *P lease tell us how important the following 
reasons were in causing ypu to drop out of 

the vocational education classes that you 

circled in Question 1^ 

(All dropouts (53) were asked 4(49) to 4(67) J 
4(49) Jeventy-three percent of the 33 responding 
dropouts said that "classes being w'oo difficult** was not 
iraqportant as a reason for dropping out of the vocational 
classes. 

4(50) Of the 34 responding dropouts, 62% said that a 

i 

sjomewhat or very Important reason for: dropping out of voca- 
tional classes was that the classes were not interesting. 

4(51) Only about 40% of those who dropped outs of the 
classes said that they were sure or fairly sure that the 
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training offered was not needed. 

4(52) Tyo-thirds of the !34. reapond^ng dropouts said 
that being behind in homework vas not ijsport^nt as a reason / 
for dropping put of claeaee. ^ 

4(:v3> Sixty-one percent of the respomlents eaid 
""poorly pla^lned classes*' was a somewhat or very ift?>ortant reason 
for dropping out, 

4(54) Being told by others that the training was a 
waste of time was a relatively minor factor in causing the 
dropouts to Ic^ve the training program. 

4(55) Not liking the teacher was considered not irnport- 
ant by fi5% of the respondents as a reasori for dropping out 
of the vocational classes, ; 

4(56) Half of \h^. dropouts said that the tr>acher not 
being well prepared was somewhat or very important as a 
reason for' dropping out of the classes . 

4(5?) Fifty -four percent s^L^ that the teacher not caring 
was somewhat or very important as a reason for dropping. out of 
the classes 

4(53) Personal healfcjj probl^^rS was somewiiat or */ery 
important for caiising 29% (10) cf yhose questioned to drop 
out of the vocational training. . 

- 4(59) Sixty-s^x percent of thf; responding dropouts 
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consx^dered poor equipment a sorr^ewtiiat ot very impoi: tan t 

0 ; 

reason for dropping out of vocational ci.?,sses. 

4(60) As in the previous question, 67% considered poor- 
facilities as a somewhat or very important ?.'easoa for dropping 
out of the classes, 

j/j 4(61) Half the dropouts said that being out on parole 
ti. son.ev^at ve,Ty important reason for causing them to 
lesve the classes • 

4(62) Two-thirds of the 34 responding dropouts said 
that being transferred to another institution was not important 
as a ^reason for dropping out of the vocational classes* 

4C63) Fifty-^thr^e percent of the dropouts siiid that 
being reassigned within the institution was somewhat or 

very important as a reasoh for dropping out of the classes. 

a' ' ■ 

4(64) Fifty-three percent of the 36 responding drop- 
outs said that **having gotter^ ail they could out of if" was 
somewhat or very important as -a reason for dropping out of the 
vocational class* 

4(65) Sixty percent of the 3:" responding dropouts said 
that not having enough time to continue was not important 
as a reason for dropping out of the vocational classes. 

4(67) Although only 17 dropouts said they had talked 
with scnteone about their plans to drop out^ 21 responded to 
the item regarding the outcome of the talk. Forty-ei^ht 
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percent of the 21 said they were encouraged to stay in. 
Q No* 432 What are you doing with the i 4e that 
you now. have since you dropped out of 
vocational education classes? (All 53 
dropouts were asked 4(68) to 4(72) •) 
4(68) Since dropping out<» a third of the ininates said 
recreation took up none of their time, a third said that 
recreation took up much of their time, and the re^naining 
said that it took up only some of theH.r time, 

4(69) . Eighty -t\w percent (28 out. of 34) of the respon 
ents said' that general education vas taking up some or laach 
of their time since leaving the prograifn. 

4(70) Sixty percent of the 30 responding dropouts 
said that prison industry was taking up none of their time. 

4(71) Two-thirds of the 29 Respondents said that 
prison roainteriahce was taking up ^none of the time they had 
after dropping ouf of classes* 

Q Wo; 5: Please tell us how iroportant a person *s 
age in causing an inmate to enroll 
iff vocational education training classes. 
5(73} No significant differences were apparent among 
groups or institutions in rei^ponsea to the ivt^por tanc<* of a 
person*8 age in causing an inmate to enroll in vocational 
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classed* Of the 724 respondents, rated age iujportaiit 
or very iJ»5>oxtant, while 409i" rated age unimportant or very 
.unluq^crtant^ 

. ' Q No, ^^\^How tell us how ijuportant a person's race ' 
hSid to do with an inmate enrolling in the 
vocational educatJLon training classes . 
6(75) Sixty-two percent of the 715 respondents 
indicated that a person's race was uniroportant or very 
imisaportant with respect to an imaate enrolling in the 
vocational ^training qlassea. The responi^e pattern was ti^e 
same for all four skill groups. 

Q No, 7: Do imssates select certain vocational 

education classes on the basis of race? 
7(77) Race, according to the responses, was not 
the basis for selection, by inmates, of -certain vocational 
education classes. Taking ail institutions into consider- 
f?.tion^ from 54% to 19% responded that race was not a factor, 
<^ly in the nontaker group at one institution (CIM) was the 
affirmative noteworthy, with 46% indicating that race was a 
factor and 54% indicating it was not. 

0 No. 8: What is tJic effect of j3aily prison routine 
enrol Ijcent in. voca?:ionai education 
training classes? 
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Xn general, the a^ily prison routine appeared ;to have, 
no effect on inmate enroilifnant in ViJcation^l education 
trainifsg claaacs, of the 16 grpupa (iour groups at fibur. 
ifiotifcufeionB) fltudiflfd, 15 reaponde^ negatively alcove the 
6-0% lev&l, . ' ' s ' ' 

•0 Ho* 9: Did you have ' leatKi a trade vhile 

inside? . , ' ' 

9(6) Although difi wniaong groups were not sub- 

stantial, there were slight differences anjong institutions 
in "^need to learn a trade." Overall, 7%% (321) of the 
rcffpondent«. claimed they had such a ;ij>ad« About ^ree-fourths 
of CIM, CCI Mediuflj and CCC respondents said they did have a 
need to learn a trade,^ about tvfo-thirds of CCI Hinimura aaid 
they had this need. (iJontakers did not answer this question.) 
Q ffo, 9hi I£ you answered '^yes'": would you say 
this need ^»as usee? 
Of the 323 inmates who answered this question, 
63% said t>iat their need to learn a trade --^ule ins?ide waa 
probably or definitely met. However, if the total nuisiber 
of imaates (462) who had taken institutional vocational 
claoses were used in the computation, then -there is only 
43% whose need to learn a trade is :}atis£ied. Completere" 
and achievers' responjcs were similar to the overili pattern. 
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but only 39% of the dropouts respondincj 'said their need to 
learn a tra^e had probably or definitely been met. 
> 0 Mo. 10: Did you feel you had a personal need 
CO gain recognilion and respect? 
10(8) Fifty-eight percent cf the 443 inmates who 
answered this question dxd not fe'^l that they had a per- 
sonal need to g^iin recognition and respect. 

All the groups (except nontakers* who did not get this 
question) were fairly close m their response to this ques- 
tion • 

0 No. lOA: IF ^JDU ANS-r^EREO -^YES^': Would you say 
thiyfe "need was met through -vocational 
. education classes? 
10(9) Of those inmates {185-210) who felt a personal 
need for recognition and reapect, 115 thought this need 
was probably met or definitely met wriile 23% fel that it 
wa^i definl*:ely not met through vccational training. 

Dropouts as a group took the position that their needs 
v.ere definitely not met* 

CCI dropouts were particular iy critical^ of the ability 
o: vocational t^raining to' meet- their needs • 

0 No. 11: How did you feel your need to pass the 
time more easily v^^s met through 
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vocational education classes? 

11(10) AlR/OSt two-thirds, or 273, of the inmates felt 
that their need to pass the tinted more easily wa;S probably, 
or definitely met by the vocational education classes. 
Twenty-two percent of the innvates said that' this need was 
probably or definitely not met. 

Dropouts (31%), took a somewhat stronger position: 
their needs definitely were not met* This question was 

i 

not asked of nor takers. 

0 No. 12; Do so!!T.e inmates .pass up the ch ":e to 
take a vocational education training 
class because it is notfoffered at a 
prison they want to go to? 
12(11) A very significant 80% of all in^tes felt 
that the chance to take a vocational educational training 
class is passed up because it is not offered at a prison 
they ^^rant to go to. 

Q No. 13: Do you feel that the classification system 
that operates within this institution 
hurts your chances to take the kinds of 
vocational education classes you want? 
-13(13) Of the 390 respondents who gave reasons why the 
classification system hurts their chances to take desired 
classes, 22% indicated that ho choice was given and 42% 
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suggested that' classification was an institutional decision 
irrespective of inmates* decireis. The dropouts and comjpleters 
were slight?sy mqre inclined to give the latter reason than 
the nontakers and achievers. 

Q No. 14: Do you think that current parole require- 
ments and procedures might limit some 
inmates' chances to get a job before their 
parole date? 

.14(14) Almost two-thirds (61%) of all respondents felt 
that current parole ^requirements probably or definitely 
limited tlielr chances to get a job before their parole date.. 
Only 14% stated that their chances were probably or 
definitely not limited by Current parole requirements. 

14(15) Of the 400 inmates responding to this question, 
30% gave reasons like "parole date uncertain" or "jobs don't 
wait" and another 30% cited restrictive parole requirements 
as reasons why they felt current parole procedures might 
limit some inirates* chances to get a job before their 
parole date. While differences between groups were not 
substantial, dropouts and nontakers were slightly more in- 
clined to cite restrictive parole requirements and com- 
pleters and achievers slightly less inclined to cite this 
. reason. 

•i ... 
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Part II: Adtninistration of Vocational Education 



t Q Mo. 15: Below are some reasons the institution 

might provide vocational education 
classes for you* 

Please tell us how important these 
reasons are biy'^circling a number for 
each reason. / 
15(16) Getting a job that makes a person proud was. 
considered a some^/^at or very important reason for pro— 
viding vocational education classes by 61% of all inmates 
surveyed. "Twenty-nine percent did not consider this an 
important reason, 

-■ 

CCI Minimum nontakers differed considerably from the 
average on this question with 64% stating that this was not 
important ' 

15(17) Seventy-one percent of all inmates agreed that 
vocational education might be provided because it was very 
important to'l/elp them make it on the outside. While piost 

i 

groups were^in agreement, the CCI Minimum completers differed 
from the\average in their responses. Only 36% of the^CI 
Minimum completers rated helping inmates to mal^e it on the / 
outside as a very important reason for providing vocational 
education classes. Forty-seven percent of the CCI Minimum 
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con^pleters said tl^at this was not an important reason for 
providj^ag classes, coaparad to the overall average of only 

1S(18) Almost two-thirds of all inmates did not consider 
making the Department of. Corrections look good as an 
in5>ortant reason for providing vocational classes, 

\^CCI Minimum and Medium dropouts were very high in their 
agreement that this was not an important reason for providing 
the training, ^ 

Further, 59% of the completers rated this reason laot 
important compared ^ to 75% of tJie dropouts and 68% of the 
nontakers and achievers, 

15(19y Patterns of responses to' "experimenting:^ with 
training programs" as a reason for the institution to pro- 
vide vocational classes did not differ among skill groups : 
or among institutions. Overall, 44% rated it not important 
and 56% rated it a somewhat or very important reason. 

15(20) About 72% of the groups rated as somewhat or 
very important the reason "to keep you busy v^ile you are 
here" for providing vocational education classes. Differ- 
ences. between groups were not substantial, 

^"^^^^^ Two-thirds of all the inmates did^-not consider 
making work for the 'teachers very important as a^easoi for 



providing vocational i-l^sses* " 
Making work for the teachers was considered less im- 
portant by dropouts and nontakers; 6b% and 72% of these 
groups, respectively, rated this reason not important as 
opposed to 61% of completers and achievers. 

, 15(22) Boosting the morale of inmates was rated im- 
portant by slightly less than half of the dropout, co^'npleter, 
and nontaker groups; the achievers considered this reason 
somewhat less important (39% rating it important). However, 
47% of the men indicated that morale building was a reason. 

15(23) Providing classes as society's way of reforming 
inmates was rated, not important by slightly over half of the 
650 respondents.. The skill groups did not differ substan- 
tially from the overall pattern of responses. 

Q No. 16: Do inmafcies at this institution have 
enough time for vocational education 
classes, or do other prison activities, 
such as recreation, keep tJiem put of 
'^''^'"'Sit.iojaal education classes? ^ 
16(25) Half the 700 respondents said they were given all 
the time they need for vocational education; however, 42% 
said that only some are given enough time and^ others not. 
Q No.^l6A: IF OTHER ACTIVITIES ARE A PROBLEM: 
Name these activities . . 
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16(26) Although only 46 inmates felt that other 
activities "kteep inmates out of vocational classes," 145 

■ [ ■ ■ ' • 

responded to ^e question of what were the activities that 
were a pzdbletii^^r^i^C^Tthizd of thes^e indicated that work 
assignments have preference over schools 

Q No* 16B5 What is the effect of inmate gangs or ^ 
.political organizations on prohibiting 
inmates from enrolling in vocational 
* . education training classes? 

16 (2J) A response ranging from 70% to 92% overv^elmingly 
indicated that inmate gangs or political organizations do 
not keep, other inmates from enrolling in the classes offered. 
Of note may be the average negative response for each group: 
nontakers — 73%, dropouts — 78%, achievers — 89%, completers— 85% 
Q No. 17: How would you rate other ways vocational 
education classes might be made available 
to inmates? 

17(29) rSi;^^.y~nine percent of all inmates felt that it 
would be very desirable to have classes offered inside the 
institution by teachers from some college or trade school • 
Only 8% did not think this was a good idea. / . 

17(30) No differences were found among groups or insti- 
tutions in ratings of desirability of having cla^sses- of f ered 
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by mail. Seventy percent of th-2 629 respondents rated this 
either somev^at or very desirable* 

Q No. 18: Who should manage the prison's vocational 

education programs? 
18(32) Ninety-seven percent of all respondents pre- 

■ V . • , ^ • 4 • - 

f erred that an outside agency manage the ^vocational programs. 
Only 3% favored management by prison officials. All groups 
were in close agreement concerning their desire for outside 
management. ' . 

18(33) Of the 612 respondents, 78% ans^wered either that 
outside groups were more effective or^elevant or that 
prison officials don't relate ov don't care. The response 
patterns of most of the groups r'esembled the average; .how- 
ever, most of the CCC achiever group (63% as opposed to an 
average 40% of the total respondents) gave responses indicati 
the positive aspects of outside management rather than the 
negative apspects of prison administration. 

Q No. 19: What^ are your feeling9 about the use of 

ft ' . 

the vocational education staff? 

19 (34r^^~>^proy:iroately one-third of all inmates who re- 
sponded thought it a good idea to keep present teachers- on 
full time. Another 39% were uncertain as to the merits of 
keeping present teachers on full time. 

Fewer inmates at CCI thought keeping the present teachers 



on full time was a good suggestion con'^ared to tine respond- 
ents as a v*iole, Hofefever, -inmates at CCC were more favor- 
able than average tovrard keeping their present teachers on 
full time. . ' . 

19(35) Three-quarters of all the inmates felt that it 
was a goiod idea to keep the present teachers but also have 
teachers from outside colleges and trade schools come in 
to aBSlst in the teaching. 

19(36) Two-thirds of all the inmates felt it was a 
good idea to keep the present teachers on but also have 
CTtployers from the outside come in to assist in the teaching. 

19(37) Less than one-third of all the inmates thought 
well of the idea that inmates assist the present teachers. 
Almost 40% thought that having the inmates help the present 
teachers was a poor idea. ^ 

19(38) Half the inmates thought it a very good sugges- 
tion to exchange all teachers on a regular basis witJi teach- 
ers, from the outside. Only 22% felt that this was a poor 
suggestion. 

19(39) Only 15% of all tlye^intoites thought that it .was 
a good suggestion to keep npne of the preset teachers while 
44% fe'i.t that this was a poor idea. In general, all groups 
responded that it was either a poor xft uncertain idea, to 
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keep none of the present teaching staff. 
• Q No* 20: Have you, or any of your fellow initiates 

(such as inmate committees), been asked 
^ to help plan the vocational education 

classes in this institution? 

20(40) Groups and institutions were relatively similar 
in responses to v^ether respondents or their friends had 
been asked to help plan vocational classes — arcund 90% 
indicated they had not been asked. Sixteeri nontakers at 
CCC indicated that they were asked to help plan voca- 
tional classes, 

20(41) ^ Although only 65 inmates indicated they or their 
friends had been asked to help plan classes, 190 responded 
to the quest ior of ether their suggestions had b^en used. 
Three-fourths of' these 190 said their suggestions had not 
been used. 

More inmates at CCC felt that their suggestions were 
used than did inmates /at other institutions. 

. Q No. 22: Do you thing ex-inmates who have made it 
well on the outside should be asked to 
help plan programs? • 
22(44) Of the 729 respondents, 82% felt that ex- 
inmates v^o have "made it^well on the outside" probably 
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or definitely should be asked to help plan programs. 
Q No. 23:- What vocational training classes should 

''y '-'-^ loe-'a€id^edr'^a^ this place? 
23(45) Approxiinately half of the inniates suggested 
classes which should be added to the vocational training 
program, -The suggestion^ were so diverse that thevwere 
not coded. 

Part III; Quality of Vocational Education Classes And 
Services 

Q Mo, 24x Please rate institutional vocational 

education classes in terms of preparing 
you for a ; 

24.(46) Of the total group, 38?^ considered training for 
job preparation poor, wliile 43% considered this training of 
medium; quality/ Only 20% considered the. job pr.eparation 
training good. 

Some achievers tended to rate the training high^:*» than 
other groups. In particular, the CCC achievers and CCI Med 
ium achievers gave higher ratings to their job preparation 
training. Completers were slightly negative as a total 
group in their feelings about job preparation training. 
Nontakers, as might. be expected, were more negative than 
completers and a -hievers' in rating the quality of job 
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preparation training. 
^ - Although achievers at CCI Hedium rated their trainjing 
high, overall the xniaates at CCI appear to be somewhat more 
negative towara job preparation training than those at other 
institutions. 

24(47) Fifty-seven percent of all inmates coniJidered 
the equipment used in vocational training classes poor. 
However, 12% rated the equipment good. Inmates at CCI 
rSted equipment poorer than did inrntes at the other insti- 
tutions. • 

24(48} No substantial differences among the four skill 
groups or among the four institutions were apparent in rat-- 
ings of vocational education facilities. Of the 706 inmates 
responding, 45% rated facilities poor and 41% rated them 
medium* The CCI Minimum achievers and the CCI Medium non- 
takers, however, tended to rate facilities slightly lower 
than the other fourteen groups did, 

24(49) Generally; the inmates rated their teachers better 
than the training itself with approximately half (49%) giving 
a medium rating to the teachers* Poor and good ratings^ split 
the remaining 51% of the inmates* responses. 

A large percent (about 37%) of all achievers gave their 
teachers a good rating 
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:?4{50), Ways of teaching w^re rated poor 3. to medium by 

• ■ • : * 

ail the inmates, Fprty-f^ur pejtcoar' felt ways of teaching • 
were 40% felt they w«?re of medium qualitv, and 17% \ 

felt they vere ao*:>dV 

There were, however.; sdme interesting group differences, 
CCI Medium achievers rated the ways *of teaching generally 
higher; than CCI ^Minimum achievers • For example, 39% of 
the, CCI Medium achievers rat^ the v5*ys .oe teaching as 
good, but only 19% of the CCI Minimufn achievers gave t)ie 
ways of teaching a good rating. 

From another perspect ve, 61% of the CCI Medium com- 
pleters and 37% of the Minimum completers ^rated ways of 
teaching as poor, but only 23% of the CCI Medium achievers 
and 32% of the Mmimuni achievers rated ways of teaching 
as poor ^ 

0 No. 25: Cpuld you' get each of ^he following things 
when you needed them in vocational 
education classes: ' 
a. tool5; and equipment*.* 
* 25{51) The dropouts, completers, and achievers were 
relatively similar xn their answers .to whether they could, 
get tools and eguipmeivt-^wheh they needed them in classes: . 
about one-third answered that they could seldom get them. 
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'whili? about two-thirds said they could get them itsost of the 
time or almost always. (Nontakets did not answer this question 

work materials, supplies* e':^c*... 
25 {52) Again, the dropouts, completers^ and achievers 
Cave similar responses* OWf^^rall, 41% of the 429 respondents 
sard they seldom could get work materials* supplies,' etc*, 
when they needed them in vocational classes: 59% said they 
couid get work rnaterials nK)St of the tme or ''like clockwork. 
c. books, worksheets* . . * 

» 

2StSi) Overall, one-third of the 4'37 respondents said 
tliey seldom could get books and worksheets; 45% indicated 
they couia get books and worksheets most of the titne when 
they needed thern for vocational classes. Dropouts, achievers, 

.cG^npIetero did not have substantially different response 
patterns, (Nons:akers did not answer this question.) 

In general, CCI Minirraimi ^nrnsate*^ seemed less able to l?- 
Xii^iPf supplies and other itetns tJian inmates at the other tnree 
sj-udy .oi tes,. 

Q So; 2f>-^ Arc in^rvixtiutx'onal vocational. educSttion 
classes getting you and others ready 

to t|oid a job on nhe outside? ^ 

\ ' ■ 
2ni-^i4) The ';t'ou^vS as n whole wore auite ne::iative m their 

asGCSSiwns; oi vocatio-'ni i pt wcarrcntnt: as a help m iilixn'- 
. .. 1^9 



out job applications. Sixty-one percenfc f-iit this help was 
pbor^wftli only 11% of the inmat<5s civing'it a favorable rating • 

Although inmates at CCI Minlmutn were somewhat niore nega- • ' 
tive, there was, by and large, agreement among the groups 
with little deviation between any on- group and the average. 

26{55) The re<tpo.^>se from all innates was negative 
regarding the training for jch interviews • Two-thirds of all 
inmates considered the training tcr job interviews as poor 
with only 8% giving it a favorable ^rating. 

The croups vere irj close agreement in their negative 
racing of job interview training. 

26 (So) In the opinion of inmates^ the pr^eparation for ' 
^ieiping a person get along with hi^jf^fellow workers was mostly 
medium to poo^ for the inmates. Thirty-seven percent 

indicated this preparation was poor ^} th 43% rating the pre- 
paration as me'^ium. Although tJTe groups were, on the whole, 
in c.greement, two groups tended to be mci:e negative; dropouts 
and nontakers gav- r.oore: ratings to this instructional area 
than did completers and achievers. 

26(57) Forty-oae percent c.^' all inmates considered the 
training to get along with supervisors poor and another ^Cf/o 
felt It wv:is of medium quality. 

Nontakers and dropouts were msore negative than completers 
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and achievers in their opinion of such training. 



The inmates of CCI were more negative than those of 



other institutions regarding the preparation to get alcajig 
with supervisors^ ' 

At CCC, the nontakers were considerably more negative 
than the achievers in their ratings. Fifty-three percent 
of the nontakers rated the training poor while only 27% of the 
achievers gave it poor ratings. 

26 (5p) The judgment by all the inmates of preparation 



to talk over personal -problems with an employer Was mostly 
negative with 62% rating this aspect poor. Only 11% of all 

\ 

inmates appraised this training as good. \ 



Within CCI Medium, there was a significant difference 
between nontakers, dropouts, and completers as a group and 
achievers. The poor ratings were 81%, 76%, 74%, and 43% 
respectively. 

The inmates at CCI were more negative than those of the 
other institutions. 

26(59) Only slight deviations in group responses were 
noticeable from the overall pattern of responses where 58% 
of the 684 total respondents rated as poor "tell^ person 
what is happening m the J^ertS^market" and 31% rated that aspect^ 
of training medium. The nontaker groups gave somewhat more 
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negative ratings: 67% of the 259 nontaker respondents rated 
as poor that aspect of training. The dropout groups were 
somevAiat more' favorable, with only 48% giving poor ratings. 

CGI Medium /hontakers and Minimum nontakers were very 
negative in their opinion of training, about the job market. 
The poor ratings of these two groups were 71% and 79% re- 
spectively, compared to the 58% average for all other groups • 

26(60) The teaching of skills for getting, and advancing 
on the job was appraised, by and large/ as poor by all the 
inmates. Half gave this training a poor rating with only 
15% rating it good. ^ 

The inmates at CCC were quite a bit less negative than 
the other institutions in their judgment of the training to 
help them get jobs and advance. 

26(61) The valuation of the inmates of the prepara- 
tion .for job hunting was mostly poor. Sixty-two percent 
gave it poor marks with only 10% of the inmates regarding 
this instruction as good. 

The inmates of CCI were slightly more negative regarding 
preparation for job hunting than the inmates at the ether 
institutions, 

26(62) Preparation to know work habits an employer will 
respect vai?. considered poor to medium by all the inmates. 
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Forty-three percent of all inmates judged work habit training 
as poor, v^ile 19% gave it a good rating. 

Nontakers and dropouts rated preparation for good work 



habits more negatively than did the achievers and completers. 

26(63) The 703 ratings of "preparation *to cope with the 
stress Qf putting out good work all the time" were distri- 
buted as follows: 47%^oor, 34% medium, 19% good. 
^ No substantial differences were apparent araonr^ institu- 
tions. 

The achiever groups were more positive than the other 
ski Jl' groups, with 63% of the 144 achievers giving this aspect 
of training medium or good ratings; the nontaker groups were 
more. negative with 57% of the 264 nontakers giving it poor 
ratings. • 

Q No. 52: Have you ever taken vocational education 
classes on the outside? 

and , 
How much did you like these classes? 
52(32) and (34) Although only 220 of the inmates indi- 
cated, in a previous question, that they had taken vocational 
education courses on the outside, 274 responded to the que«^ 
tion asking how much they lik<Jd the clasttes. " Based on these 
274 inmates, the four groups were very similar in their 
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patterns of responses? about 62% liked the outside vocational 
classes very much, while only about 1% did not liKe them at 

Q No. 27: How would you rate the prison counselors 

in teri»s of their encouraging your 
J * 

interest in vocational education? 

^ and 

Q No. 30: -.-flow often do you mi2u<«L^ a counselor 

fr%nn this institution about your job future? 

27(64) and 30(74) Of the 25 inmates who meet with a 

counselor at least once a week, two-thirds rated the coun- 

* 

selora good or neither good nor bad in terms of their 
encouraging interest in vocational education. Of the 428 
who had never met with a counselor, two-thirds rated coun- 
selors aw very poor or poor and one-fourth rated them as. 
neither good or bad. ' 
Q No. 28: Have you told your friends that it 

viould be good for them to take voca- 
tlonal education classes at thla 
institution? 

28{65) Approximately half (369) of the 710 innuttea vmo 
responded to this question had told theis: friends that it 
would be good for them to taite vocational eci-iicPtion classes 
at this institution. . 
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28(66) Of the 332 respondents indicating why they had 
not told their friends it vwuld be good for them to take 
prison vocational classes, 17% said their friends could 
choose for themselves and 33% (110) said that it was because 
the education was better elsewhere, or that teachers in other 
institutions were toore competent^ The achievers were rauch 
more likely to 'cite the former reason (31% o£ the achievers) ^ 
>*iile the nontakers C3iB^) cited the latter reason. ' 
Q No. 29: How would you rate the following things 
that may be useful to get mea to take 
» vocational education classes here and 

stay in the^n until they have completed 
the classes? 

29(67) Three-'fourths of tJte 732 ansv/ering thit^ rjltestion 
indicated that offering classes "that give a man a chance 
to show he ca^ rc^aily dc something*' would be very important 
In getting men to cake and stay in voc^itional education 

29 {68) Having teacbeits who know their eubject and can 
. teaS^v it to. others^swa^, rated by 82% of the 702 respondents 
as very important in getting men to take vocational educa- 
tion classes* 

' --i^^. , (70) / (71) , i72) Appro>:imately 80% of the 
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reapondenta declared that suitable classrooms, books, equip- 
ment, proper counseling, and ext^^^^tutoring were important. 
Ortiy about 6% considered these factors unimportant in 
getting inmates to take and stay in vocational classes. 

29<73} Only 142 inmates responded to this question, 
vjhich asked for other iijportant ideas for getting mor; to 
take classes. Ten percent of these rfespoadents saxo th&t 
completing a trade helps a man find employment, ilcy- re- 
sponses (80%) were in th<»* "miscellaneous" category. 

0 No. 31: How often dd you feel the administration 
uses vocat/onal education classes for 
prison maintenance or personal? 
31(7 K Inmates expre^ed a wide range of feelings co^ 
cerning how often they thought vocational education classes\ 
were used by the administration for prison maintenance or 
personal use. As a group, the dropouts expressed the 
widest range in response. The plurality at three Insti- 
tut^l^ns responded that classes wer^ used this way often to 
very often; however ,"^^ome at each responded that this 
occurred very seldom. 'Plie completers were more decisive 
as a group with a general response that such utilization 
occurred often or very often. The nontaker group generally 
responded "often" to "very often"; however, a large number 
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at two institutions contrarily responded that administrative 
use of classes occurred seldom. The achievers generally 
responded that such useage happened often to very often* 

Part IV: Outcomes of Vocational Education 

0 No. 32: We have listed some possible payoffs in 
preparing a person for a job once he is 
released « 

How important is each of the following 
payoffs? 

32(6) Eighty-five percent of the 698 inmates answering 
. the question indicated that in preparing for a job the 
payoff of making money to support a family was very im- 
portant to them* - 

About 91% of .the dropouts and nontakers rated this 
possible payoff very important, as opposed to 7S% of the 
completers and 85% of the achievers. _ 

32(7) On ratings of '"helping inmates mdke it in 
civilian life" as a possible payoff, there seemed to be no 
major institutional differences. Overall, about 84% of the 
respondents rated this possible payoff very important. 

About 89% of the drop^^ and nontakers .considered it 
very important, whereas 77% of\the completers and 83% of the 
achievers said it was very important • 
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32 (8) Eighty^^^ree percent of the 682 respondents felt 
that the payoof "so that he could show that he could reallv 
do somethihg'*' was somewhat or very important. 

Dropouts (69%) said this payoff v-as very important while 
nontakfers (63) consi-dered it somewhat more important than 
completers {49%) W %^ievers (46%) did* 

32 {9> Building scif-con£idence v/a^ rated as a somewhat 
or very important benefit of job preparation for 827b' oT all 
inmates, but was not important to I8?o of the inmates* 

Mon takers and dropouts gave more weight to the importance 
of buiit3ing self -ccnf icence than did the inmates as a whole. 
That is, about &Ki of the dropouts and nontakers considered 
building confidence in oneself very important as a possible 
payoff, while about 30% of the completers and achievers con- 
sidered it very important. 

3'2(10) One hundred and thirry-nine inmates suggested 
othex payoffs: 19 of these listed early parole as an import- 
i^nt benefit* 

O No, 34t Tell us about the type of job you want 
when you are paroled. 

34 (IS) Inmates from the four institutions aid oot seem 
to differ in the types of jobs they wvnted when paroled^ 
0ver.all/"57% o: the respondents wanted skilled jobs. 
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completers and achievers were similar in the types of 
jobs they^.^nt when paroled: primarily 64% wanted skilled 
jobs with 10% designating both technical and semiskilled 
jobs. Dropouts wanted mainly technical (25%) and skilled 
jobs (39%) • Most nontakers wanted skilled jobs (51%) or had 
plans to do something else (22%) . 

Q No. 36: Have your ideas about a job changed since 
you took one of the vocational education 
classes at this place? 

36)21) No major institution differences were apparent 
in responses to whether inmates had changed their' ideas about 
jobs since taking vocational classes. Slight group differ- 
ences were found. Overall, 60% of the 441 respondents said 
their ideas had not or definitely had not changed. (Nontakers 
did not answer this question.) 

36(22) Dropouts were more likely to say their ideas 
about a Job had not changed since taking a vocational edu- 
cation class than the other groups were* Seventy-six per-- 

cent of the dropouts said no or definitely no, while about 

» 

57% of the cojppleters and achievers said no or definitely no. 
0 No* J7t Do each of thfc following statements describe 
a person -r^o has been successful in 
vocational education classes? 




37(23) The view that a person who has been successfuj. - 
in vocational education classes puts in the total time 
needed to complete the class is shared by 47% of all the 
inmates • Twenty percent- of all inmates did not feel that 
a successful student was one who put in the total time 
needed to complete the class. 

37(24) Fifty-four percent of all inmates described a 
person who has been successful in vocational education 
classes as one wlio puts in enough time to learn the skill. 
Another 13% was in total disagreement with the above, and 
the remaining 34% specified "maybe." 

CIM and CCI Medium achievers placed more significance 
on putting in enough time to learn the" skill than did the 
other inmates. 

37 (25) Getting an *'A*' in the class was thought to be ' 
a measure of the successful student by only a third of all 
the inmates. Twenty-two percent did not consider getting an 
•'A" necessarily indicative of a successful student. 

More dropouts considered getting an "A** a measure of the 
successful student. 

\ 

37(26) One-fourth of the inmates would describe a person 
as ^5uccess£ul in the vocational classes if he got a "B** in 
the clase> wtvile 21% did not feel this u^ay. 
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37(27) About one-fourth of the inmates (176) would 
describe a person as successful in vocational education 
classes if he got an early parole. Forty percent would 
not describe an early parolee as successful in vocational 
training. Curiously, if those that indicated "maybe*' 
and "yes" to this question were combined, then there were 
60% who said that an early parole was a sign of success, 

Q No* 52: Have you ever taken vocational education 
classes on the outside? 

and 

Q No. 24t Please rate institutional vocational 
education classes iix terms of pre- 
paring you for a job. Would you say 
that each of the following is poor, 
medium, or qood? 
52(34) and 24(46) Sixty-five (24%) of the inmates who 
liked outside classes very much also thought that training 
in prison classes was poor; seventy (26%) who liked outside 
classes very rauch also thought training v^'as medium. 

52 (34) and 24(49) Inmates who liked outside aV:^3B^y:^ 
were mdot likely to rate teachers medium: 42% of those liking 
outside classes thought teachers were^ medium. However, forty- 
five percent of all 264 respondents who liked .the outside 
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vocational classes very nruch > also felt that the prison ^ 
vocational teachers were poor or medium. 

52(34) and 24(50) Thirty-nine percent of all inmates 
vho liked outside vocational courses somewhat or ^}ery much 
^Iso claimed that the vocational instructors at* the prison 
were poor.. . . 

C0SSI;5TENCY OF RESPONSES . . ^ . 

The analysis of responses indicated the inmates were ' 

I . ^- ■ .• ,. 

responsive to sthe corftent of the questionnaire. Responsij^- 

ness within this context meant that the respondents answered 

most of the questions and that tHeir answers were consistent. 

For example, consistency of inmates* answers to Item 34 in ^ 

Question M9 with a.^ similar Item 49 in Question 24 was estab- 

^ >* ' 

lished vi'h^n 56.6% t^^sppnded the same way. That Is, 56.6% 
■k ^» .. -■>«•** 

'of the inmates responded the same way to these similar items. 
The association of these responses was significant at the 
0.D5 level.^ Further analysis of the items in Question 24 
with Qu'^stion, 19 continued to' show substantial consistency 
of' inmate response. ' ' , 

Another example: when two och^r questionnaire items were 

-compared/ the 'following was -round. Both 84% o: zhe inmates 
•v^io rated institutional job-trainmu as poor and 55% who 
^^^^L^'^^ as medium rated as poor the preparation 
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to "talk openly about personal problejhs;on :he job." Over- 
All-, there was moderate (55^ '^hslstency o-i-'iJAi- Awgs of 
^. these ■t^fi<^ aspects of training. Furthermore, tho.te was 
9.^ consistiancy on these aspects of training if the respond- 
en U.S. who differed beGW^en answers (these wtio indicated 
fnedium on. one ,ite?n and th6se who indicated, poor on the orher 
simiiar . questionnaire i tets) were tabulated. 

Other questiono were similarly analyzed of subjected ' . 
"uj .na\ysis g£ variance eo determine consistency or tsain 
c.ucta. In ali buu -:t fe^* cases, consistency was maiiv- 
tained.. ■ ■ ' ^ 

AGE,. INSTITUTIONv AfO G5^0UP DITPERSNCES 
Age Differ ences 

Recent liseracure' on corrections described age groups 
of inrsates as a'' prircary factor eo consider m the rehabil- 
itation process because' age cohoct^s .differ in attitudes to- 
v^rds habilifcation and recurn to society. Analysis of vari- 
ance procedates were therefore used to determine whether 
there wereiaae differences? (main effect) in responses to 
nine composite vat tables (com) . The con^Dosite var i'^bles were 
Sotm^d by adding the coded responses to one or mote questions 
whictv clustered around (ox wete similar to) each of nine, 
composites which ^^^ere considered especially important. 



Each cottip'OSite had its own unique content* For example, 
the institutional routines** composite was formed by 
adding the coded r^ssponses to questions 8 and 16 • The 
unique content of these questions for Com 1 vy^as insti- 
tutional proceduxves and routines. An inraate^s responses 
wer^- eluded in a composite only if the inmate had answered 
all questions -involved. Tnree age groups were corr^pared m 
the analyses: under 30, 30-39, 40 and over. 

Cod 1=^84-0 16ltein2 5 Institutional Routines 
. , Age groups did not differ significantly on ratings of 
whether institutional routines affect the possibility of 
taking vocational -cours^^s. Responses could range from 2 
(no effect of prison routines) to 5 (routines interfere) ; 
the average of the 664 responc^ts was. 3*2, suggesting 
some but not overwhelming interference from prison routines. 

Com 2=^Q13+Q14 Administrative rules or regulations 
_ — ^--STgnlf icant age differences were found In responses to 
\i*iether -administrative rules or regulations limited chances 
to take desired* vocational classes or to get jobs before 
paroie dates. An inverse linear relationship was found, 
indicating that the younger the mnwite, the more he felt 
administrative rules limit his ch*;incos. However, the 
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average responses for all three age groups f>ell between ? 
and 8 (cn a 5-10 scale), indicating a relatively negative 
view of administrative rules* Because the difference in 
average response w<ks only .6 between the youngest and 
oldest groups, interpretation of the difference becovoes 
somewhat difficult. 

Com 3=017-5-0184^019 Educational Services or Management 

Age groups did not differ 5;ignif icantly in responses to 
suggestions for educational a^-rvices or management. Tne av- 
erage composite rating was 22. on a scale ranging from 10 to 
ii9, indicating that all age groups were calling for changes 
^in educational management and instcuctional staff. 

Com 4=020-^021 Inmate Planning 

No significant age differences were found in the inmate 
planning composite. Responses could range from 2 (general 
unimportance of and uninvoivement in) to 7 {importfince of 
and involvement Ln) : the average of the 598 respondents 
was 5. thus indi.-,:ating a desire for inmate planning. 

Com 5=029+024^0^6 Quality of Vocational Training Programs 

Again* no ;3ge differences were found in overall ratings 

'•J 

of the quality of rhe vocational programs. The average re- 

spohse was -;^^ -i2) on the scale "from poor quality (21) 




to good quality" (63) . Apparently, U^c q^jality of the 
program does not evince those characteristics that would 
attract or repel imtatefi* Likewise, the progr^tmJB might 
not poasoss the holding power, that voul-d reduce the nustOjer 
of innate terminations* 

Com 6^015vQ31< Re^oone for Providing Vocational Training 

The average response fell ^hout midway (19) along the 

poeaible range of 9 (reasons suggested were not i?ioa>ortan/L 

or not often) to 29 (reasons were very important very 

often) ♦ No significant age differences or trends were 
* 

found. 

Com 7«026 Class Preparation for Etnployment 

Age differences were not significant in overall respo^ioeti 

to what imsates get out of classes In terms of getting th^sm 

ready to hold a* job on the outside* On a scale of 10 to 30* 

the average rating (16) fell at iBfie low end* .indicating Wiat 

in general the inmates do not get. much out of classes on the 

sca)i^ items « 

I ■ ^ • 

Com 8»^032 Payoffs of Job Preparation 

Inmates generally felt that the suggested payoffs were 

important, with an average composite rating of 10 on scale 

it. 

of 4 to 12. No significant age differences were found. 
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Com 9=03Ite3n24+Q35 Ability to Get a Job 

. Significant age group diff erences were found in what 
inmates thought their chanccts were of getting a job on the 
outside. A Blight linear tf end was apparent: the older 
the inmate, the greater he thought were his chances to get 
a job. However, the difference between youngest and oldest 
groups was only .6 on a scale of 2 to 7, thus somewhat limit- 
ing interpretation; all groups had composite averages between 
5 and 6/ indicating some confidence in ability to get a job. 

In summary, tJ»ere were few differences, according t. -".e- 
analysis of variance, in thf way the different age groups 
responded to the composites of questions. Of the nine com- 
posites considered, there vfere significant age differences 
only in "ability to get a job" (with older inmates more con- 
fident. of getting jobs on the outside) and "administrative ^ 
rules and regulations" (with older inmates less affected 
by administrative rules). 

Institutional and Group Differences 

Anova procedures on the above nine co7r,.:osita scor'^fi ware 
also used to determine v^ether there wei:'?. significant differ- 
ences among the four instit^ions, - among the four groups, 
and the possibility of an interaction between the institu- 
tions and the groups. The rat/ionale for these analyses w3js . .. 
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to find out if an institutio:^ o:: group sr-ould be treated 
separately • 

Four significant differences among institutions were 
detected • In three cases CCI MiA: muja was significantly 
different from the other three institutions (which were 
:?i^ilar to their average responses). First, inmates in 
this institution responded that there was more institu- 
tional routine interference (Com 1) . Second, they noted 
that there were more limitations by administrative rules 
or regulations wiiich hindered inmates from taking desired 
vocational classes or from getting jobs before parole dates 
^om 2),« Third, respondents in tliis insl|itution pointed 
out much more strongly that inmates do not get much out 
of classes in terms of being re^idy to hold a. job on the 
outside (Com 7) . The fourth significant difference was 
that inmates at CCC rated the quality of vocational pro-, 
grams (Com 5) higher than the inmates in the other three 
institutions did. 

Onlv two significant differences among group s . 
These were found among the average responses on Com 7 and 
Com 8. Non takers, as expected, when compared to the other 
three groups, indicated that th>a classes were not getting 
them ready to hold a job on the giSAiside (Com 7). This 
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finding verified again the reliability of ^e responses. 
Completers and achievers noted a lower;\ average response 
J:han the other two groups in terms of their general feel- - 
ing of the importance of the suggested payoffs of job 
preparation (Com 8). IT-iat is, completers and achievers 
minimized the positive effects of current vocational pre- 
paration for them. / 

The results phowed one significant interaction on the 
average responses to Com 3 v*iich reflected the inmates* 
suggestions for educational services or management^ The 
sources of this interaction were the drgpouts and the 
achievers in CIM \Azo wanted more changes ij^^^cational 
man^igement and instructional staff, an<^ nontalcers and 
dropoutjs in CCX Minimum v*io were not as interested in 

such Qiitr^^^B^ 

Overall, \ the differences in average responses, in each 
oS the casesa in which significant differences were found, 
^'lare not very large and, therefore, limited the inter- 
pretation of these differences • The ti^dency for signifi- 

cance does reflect some differences that should be. analyzed 

■'J \ 

further • ^ . 
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As was stated previously, respondents to the question- 
naire were inroates from four institutions vflio volunteered 
to answer the questionnaire. Because of the large mobility 
of inxoates among institutions it seems safe to suggest that 
this sample represents a cross section of those Inmates v^o 
w>uld volunteer in other institutions. Further, because of 
the similarity of the pattern of responses to individual 
questions and of the average response to the nine com- 
posites "of questions in terms of age, institutions, and 
groups, the results can be generalized to the vAiole pop- 
ulation of volunteer inmates m^o wai^t or are interested 
in vocational "programs. 

Section III 

Parolee, Employer, ,xind Parole Officer Surveys 

This part of the study was structured to explore the 

possible facilitating and inhibiting factors experienced 

by a random^ sample of parolees, employei^|, and parole offi- 

cers. The staff anticipated in identification of those 

factors which had influenced the parolees in getting and 

keepi^ng a job which made use of employment skills acquired 
; kr 

frpm-^;heir institutional vocational training program. 



STUDY DESIGN 

The design called for two urban groups— one from a 
northern urban area and one from a southern urban area-- 
on the rationale that most. parolees will seek employment 
in urban areas • Thus, the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
metropolitan areas were selected. Each group was to 
contain twenty -five parolees v^o had been employed in 
the area of their institutional vocational training (or a 
related area) for six months or more, twenty-five parolees 
who had been employed or not 'employed in the area of their 
insyitutionai vocational training, ten employers or super- 
visors who had worked with parolees, and ten parole officers 
who had tried to assist paroleels to secure jobs in the area 
of their institutional vocational training. 

According to the report of December, 1974, of the Parole 
Follow-up Unit, Research Division, there were 7^6u-^udiyi duals 
v^o were clasx»df ied a§ vocational education parolees with 
six or more months of employment in the area of their 
training. Also, there Were 254 vocational education parolees 
not employed in the area of their traiV^ng^ A like numj^er 
for each group was suggested for 1975. Thus', the design 
called for a sampling of approximately 66% of the first 
group and 20% of the second i 
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PAROLEE, EMPLOYER - PAROLE OFFICER SURVEY INSTRIMENTS 

The parolee questionnaire, as well as the employer- 
parole off iaar questionnaire, was developed after reviewing 
the lit^atura, consulting with a variety of resource 
people, and obtaining suggestions from a panel of know- 
ledgeabel individuals. 

After pilot testing, and revision, the final question- 

— - f 

naire was distributed to the parole offices' by March 28, 1975 

The questionnaire was divided into two sections: 
getting a job and .keeping a job. All of the questionnaire 
items were neutralized. That is, value statements, for the 
most part, were removed from the questionnaire items, llius 
the respbndent could^ . from his or her ^experience, indicate 
whether a particular item represented a facilitating or 
inhibiting factor and to vSiat degree. 

PAROLEE, EMPLOYER - PAROLE OFFICER SURVEYS—DATA COLLECTION 
Personnel from the CDC^ Central Office and the Regional 
Office in San Francisco acted as coordinators on this phase 
of the study. 

Lists of parolees were obtained, at the inception , from 
the Central Office. The parolees were to. have certain 
characteristics: All parolees were to have completed an 
institutional vocational training program; half of them were 



to have been employed six or more twntha in the area of their 
f-.raining program vrtjile the other h^tlf were to have heen other- 
wise enjoyed or unemployed ♦ Participating en5>loyerfl and 
parole officers were selected (by the Coordinators) on the 
basis of having worked with parolees who had completed their 
prison vocational training programs. 

Kits containing a cover letter, questionnaire, and re- 
turn -stamped envelope were sent to the coordinators vho in 
turn gave them to parole officers to hzuid deliver t-o the 
designated parolees and employers. * 

After the stipulated return date elapsed, follow-up 
procedures were instituted through the coordinators. 



NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES SUBJECTED TO DATA ANALYSIS 

After a one month period, the response to the question 
naires wais as follows: 

North South 



\ Expected Received Expected • Received 



Parolees -In area 

of training 

Parolees-Out of 
area 



Snployers 



Parole Officers 



Total: 



' (25) 


5 


(25) 


15 


(25) 


2 


(25) 


12 


(10) 


. 1 


(10)' 


10 








/ 


(10) 


6 




10 


70 


14 


70 


47 
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sixty-one qciestionnaires out of 140 were received for 
a 43% return rate» 

Of the fourteen responding parolees. whose names were 
submitted as being employed out of their area of training 
or unejnployed, two were employed in their area of training. 
On the other hand, of the 20 a:^eged to be empl/ yed In the 
area of their training, 13 were so employed. Furciter, of this 
13, only 10 had been employed six or more months. * 

Although additional f6riow;-up plans were prepared, the 
staff of the CDC Division of Education Services felt that 
the completion dates fo): the project should not be extended 
because of the unlikelihood that additional responses would - 
be obtained. This phase of the study was terminated in late 
May of 1975. 

DATA T^LYSIS OF PAROLEE, EMPLOYER, AND PAROtE OFFICER 
RESPONSES 

Becau^ this phase was terminated prior to obtaining the 
planned numb\r of re^onses, the following information should 
be only superricially considered in deliberations affecting * 
proposed approaches to the issue of the facilitating and 
inhibiting factors confronting parolees. At best, the in- 
forroatioh -represents the experiences of 61 people. 



After tabulating the «m8v«ra to each queation for each 
type of reepondent. the results •♦irere analyzf^d to locate the 
aiajor facilitating and inhibiting factors in getting a job, 
ana in keeping a job.- Except for the cjuttption of the ' . 
effect of ^igh unemployment in the parolee's neighborhood 
(parolee/ ielt' that it was a slight facilitating factor for 
them, v^iile parole of f icero^and employers felt it to be an \ 
inhibiting factor), parolees, parole of ficerfe. agents, and 
employers ugrecd on all questions to a substantial degree. 
Allowing for variation of opinion on any single factor idant-^ 
ified by a qtiestitin, the total response to the questionnaires 
revealed" almost conqplete agreement in i-dentifying which 
factors were most important* 

The gxea;iest facilitating factor, according to the 
combined results averaged from all respondents, was ident- 
ified a3 the parolee's knowledge about \^ere to look for 
a Job. (See Question No. 6 in the section titled Getting 
a Job.) Additional vocational training after prison (Question 
No. 29). also received a very high p i^itive rating. These two 
factors were the greatest help, when provided, in raalcing the 
parolee's adjustment to the world of work a success 

The greatest inhibiting factor in getting a job, according 
to the combined averages from all respondents, v^s identified 



as the State licensing laws that restrict certain types^of 
ejnployme^t (Question dd. 32)* The questions concerning drug 
and alcohol use (puestions 12 and' 13) also received 
responses' which estlablished them as inhibiting factors. 

There were, a nuinb^r of other well--responded-to questions 
in the section concerned with job acquisition. Quality of 
healthv which apparently degenerated while in prison, pre- 
, sented some problems • Assistance from parole officers and 

governijient* agencies, financial hielp.^ between the time of 

' ^ • • * 

release^ and the first. job, the vocation^^ll graining taken 
in prison, and past education were selected by all/re"^ 
spondents as . major factors which- could Jfacilitate job ac- 

quisition, if provided. 

... r . ■ . \ 

* * ■ , ■ ■. " 

^This protraij; of the post-releass condition of most 
parolees is jyirtually identical to that depicted in many 
^research studies, ^ and confiifmed one of the study team's 
hypotheseis, that ^t3te--questiohna ire would tend to support ^ 
the findings of other studies^ , • 

0£ special importance to those concerned ^T^l>th' voca^ 
tional training in^ prisons is the response to the .question 
about the effect of vocational classes taken in'prison. This* 

...... . •■■ * - ■ 

it^ (Question No. 7) received a ^ very strong response as a 
facilitating factor, despite numerous complaints' and criti- 
cisms or these programs. . . 
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The ri^aponsea to the queetions concerning keeping a job 
shov^ the importance of the relatjAonehips ataong the parolee 
and hj-s employer,: eupetvisor, and fellow workere. Questiono 
about "my^ abl'lityJto vrork wit?> othiJra^'" and ''tsxy ability to 
vork^.in.a te^aiST''. "received high reaponses as facilitating " 

• / ■ 

fact^:^rra, as. did those f questions about evaluation of the 
parolee's performance by- his employer^ supervisor, an^ fellow 
workers (Questions No. 13, 14, andi 15) • But most of all, 
the tabulation of^ the combined averages for all respond- 
ents indicated that on-the-job training (Question No* 16) 
and **opE^or.tmiities for more money and/or advanetsment for 
work well done** (Question No. 23) were the greatest facil-- 
Itattng factors in keeping a job* ^ 

Eight of the 35 questions ^bout getting a job were seen 
as inhibiting factors^ but pnly four of the 26 questions 
about keeping a job were seem to be iQjiibiting* Adtaittedly 
these figures, when compared, are close; yetj there appears 
to be a, trend toward fewer inhibiting factorsi once thje 
•parolee gets a job. / ' 

SUMMARY OP Write --IN answers 

At the end of the questionnaire, two questions were 
asked to which the respondents hid the opportunity to 



express their ovm ideas and vi^wpointo* The questionH 
elicited a wide variety of replies^ ranging from detailed 
anecdotes about past experiences to critiopaes o€ the ques- ^ 
tiomiaire*s structure. The follow^ing table shows the nuinber 
,o£ respondents who coropleted this write-in section: 







North 


■< ■ , 
South 


Totals 


Parolees-In area 




2/4 


^ 8/15 


: 10/19 


of training: 


OB 


4/4 


11/15 


15/19 


Parolees --Out of area 




' 1/1 


6/12 




• of training: 


Q8 


1/1 


7/12 




Employers! 


OA 


0/0 


' 6/10. 


' 6/10 




QS 


0/0 


4/10 


.4/30 


Parole Officers 


^ OA 


0/5 


6/10 


6/15 




QB 


3/5 


§/io 


i?/15 



Quest-lon A v; ■ 

Question A, the fJrjst of the two te-in que#tions^ 

W5^s stated as follows; o 

Please write in here any additional coroxents 
you wish to make about GETTING an^or KEEPING 
A JOB or any other related subject* ^ 

Because the iivi^61e questioivnaire itself was divided i'Vito 

two* sections, the first asking aboTit getting a job and the 

cacond about Keeping a job, the respondent had alread^l, 

fatoiliarized'hiiaself with a rather long list of posstt?^^ 

situations and influences that he could describe as either 

! . ' ^ ' 

* ' ' ' .. h ' 

being facilitating or inhibiting* * Then; 'with the char^ce 



to eKprejEra himself^ it was felt that th(Q;;16o^^ couid 
he a li^y to check the accuracy of 'the pr^ious anorvers^ a» 
wt^li as a source of new information alboy;^ ipatolee probXe&iS 
in g^etfeing ^nd keepijitg a jbb. 

/TSie write-ins revealed a nt^iiber oi^^trtoely intereatinig 
points* Tliere was arhi^h degree of uri^tii^ty among parolees < 

• . • ^ 'MM I ^ 

employers* apd parole agents al»ut th0ri«ife^ facilitating 
and inhi\>*ting factors* The 'only 6i£^i^tf&p^cm- in their 

• ■ ••-•vii' • ' ' ■ 

cotpttaents were the" obvious ones of dif$<5rfnt perspectives • 
An lOTployer said that *tthe only probljbxft that parolees 

tended not to work steady."' A paroles s^^ted that '*mptt- 

' . • ■ ■ . w'/ 

vation and adjustment once out are the ^qrucial probleflfts** in 

getting and keeping a job, , Another pi*r<?lee put it even loore 

;aucc^ntly: ''handling the pressure of hfetving a new job ?md 

not taking druga^ is a real challenge^ 'V^ The comment 'of one 

parole officer roay help to exp-lain tJiefMtuation tiiat the 

parolee faces: "Most i^roblems with j^r^olees involve a lack 

of e>tperience in coping with *real w^rlQ* problems and the 

suddenness of such problertfS<ibQ vjhat t:ci^gers a reversion 

to criminal behavior.** : j ;^ 

More than one parolee pointed ^^^x^ that in the trade 

Jobj for which most parolees are qu^i^iified, Tthe new em- 

plcy^e is required to have his own tiopls, "Having tools and 



some cash available Insraeaiatels^* rather than the usual si3c-wec3c 
wait' would help immefjiaely, " one patoleo said. ^ 

Miany of the parolees would appreciate closer eiuployee- 
employer relations; th; s also cited as a great help by 
one eoiployer in particu^ He reported that he has had as 
many ae 15 parolees working for him at one time.. Based on 
this experience, he felt that stressing that there is no 
difference" between the parolee and other workers is very 
important* He eopecia^lly reconwended contact between the 
exsployer and the parolee outside of the formal work situation. 



Question B / 

Question B tried 'to discover any direct links between 

parolee einpioyroent and work e>q;>er3Lence, and prison voca- 

tiortal education • It^was worded as follows: 

Given the experience you now have, you . * ' 

might be able to help us understand what 

• "bhanges shouldT take place in the prison^ 
vocational training classei? to make them 
more worth^^ile; How would you change 
sudh things as teachers r of teaching, 

' subjects tautrht, equipment, facilities 
(classr/KJias, shops) , special trainitig and 
any other thingis t^t come to your mind? 
Please give us in your own words how you 
thinijs: these classes could be itcqproved^ * * ' 

Again, as in Question A (and in the answers to th? pre- 

* ceding 61 questions) there was a ren\arkable degree of un-»v 

auaimity in the replies. All respondents pointed directly 
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to the lack of up-to-date e«tuipment In prison vocational 
training classes and the need *for. more updated curriculum ^ 
as the primary deficiencies. The ideas found in the following 
coismerit were mentioned repeatedly: "outdated equipment in 
prison vocational ttai^ning -programs/ and the outmoded skillo 
taught inmates are the main problems facing pjirolees,'* - 

Along with this basic problem, the respondent^ ' had a . 
niattoer of additional suggestions to make about the preparation 
of inmates for the world of work. Kanv of the suggestions 
had to do with the problem of motivation, which was also 
often cited in response to Question A as a cr.ucial condition 
for success. A jfturaber of parole afficers wfent as far 'as to 
recommend that parolees be iraid competitive wages while in 
prison vocational classes. Parolees requested an eoployment ^ 
office inside the institution. 

The suggestions for the upgrading of vocational train- 
ing wit*tin the institution tqj^k on a number of, specific forms. 
As just mentionled/ there was agreement about the desperate 
Reed for modern equipment and curricula. One parolee, en^luiyed 
in the.afca of his traiiling, offered the insight that "curri- 
cula in a given trade should be more comprehensive, \ in order 
to make the parolee more casspetitive in the overall job 
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- narket in bia trade, rather than in his specialty." Another 
parolee, also employea in. his. aroi of training, even sug- 
gested that "profesaional^level" courses should be offered 
in prisofa. This coranent vrais supported by an enploycr, who 
pointed out that the difficulty parolee's appeared to have • 
working in production«»iijj(e jobs irr his company wais due to ' 
the fact that thej{x iQs Were too high for such "boring" 
work. , ■ f. 

-- ' ^ . " • ^ 

As for the issue of teacher con^jetency, though em- * 
ployers have not had any direct experience with instructors, 
a parole officer reported that' '"a continuous complaint from 
&aploy&£a ±s the lack of up-to*-date training; also, the 
instructors seem to be Inadequate..." Another parole 
officer (and many parolees) insisted that the training 
roust be "geared to available jobs." More «:han one parolee 
asked for instructors "vho care, " but when an instructor was 
^client, as was one in welding at"^e Sierra Conservation 
center, a parolee ^.jas quick to laud hiro. It seemed to 
■some respondents that security requirements and institu- 
tional maintenance needs take precedent over the educational 
needs of the/^inmateg , parolees and parole officers agreed on 
^this point. ' y 



^ Another group o^ a^uggestions had to do with Increased 
contact with job market and society generally. Better 
relations with unions for job placement, greater use of 
work release programs, examination and certification of . . 

training in the institution, and evep soti^thing as basic 

. . ■ • • ' / ' 

as guidance in filling out applications, were cited by . 
respondents as the kinds of improvements jneeded . 

Finally, - one parolee pointed out that often, because 
the Ffltrolee's release date i4 not coordinated with his 
vocational training class, an inmate will have many, months 
between the completion of the course and actual release. 
In the Interim, much of what is learned is forgotten. 

Section IV 
Iim>ortant Othero Survey - 

Anotiiier aspect of the research Resign was to exeunine 
the kinds of pJLanning that had be?n done by institutional 
personnel for -the different -vocational training programs. 
This examination provided additional data on the scope of 

the programs: operation and cur jjiculvim content 1 ' * 

■■ . • ' ■ ' ' ■ • ■ . 

To conduct this part of the dtudy, the research staff 

■ . ■ ■ ; 

adapted materials made available by the Vocational ^duca- 
tion Section of the California State DlSpattment of "B^^cation 
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in June, 1972, under th« titX« Ij^^el Program Statanenfcs 
for the Twelve Funetion«i- .Th» r«viae<3 jaaterials were put 
Into an Inventory and sent to stjcty-one randomly selected 

• •, ~ > * 

: . - • "• • * 

institutional programs". 

The Inventory was dietributed January 18, 1975, from 
. the Departaftnt of Correctit^n*, with a request that it he 
completed and 'returned with exhibits by February 17, 1975, 
Fifty-one- invjejntoriea were received by the -study tea;.. 

-The functeuaental result of the analysis of the materials 
and *i3thibit» that were returned with each Inventory >*as that, 
with few exceptions, the purpose of the programs was to 
develop ^t5»4« skills in an oceujpati^. This determination 
of purpose was primarily ba«ed on an analysis of the curri- 
culum guide which was the one ejdjibit taoart often provided. 

Further analysis of cxirriculum guides, however, did 
not reveal levels of sTcill development. .That is,, the 
guides did not have inf ormtioin on at what point, based on 
some kind of perforrtctRce examination, tha in8tr4acto.r was 
willing t.o attest, to thfe student** job entry level v<ki lis, 
or at^^at points semi'sXill^ or a hig^ily skilled level 
was ^achiev^ed. Although sfevarai instructors iftdicated that 

' , * - . ■ :. . - , ■ ! • =■ 

. • • • r ■ \ 

instruction covers thre^j levels (Job entry; 



advancement), there was- no- specif ic information provided or 



upgrading, and 



, the intended conjtent . for each of these levels. Moreover 
there was- no information except for an evaluation or check- 
off aheet on v4iat the student had to do to demonstrate a given 
level of performance. 

Specifically, the review of this exhibit 8eeffl«;d to con- 
firm* that the courses as presently designed generally pro- 
vide students with an opportunity to acr ire a nutober of 
'<?kill(s in., a pa-articular trade, but, apparently, the most 
often used -raejisure of the leVel of skill acquisition and 
actual performance vathin a trade appears to be a function 
of the time spent .isi training , 

Provision for orient/ition to trad« ethics and custoras 
vi thin the skill area was contained witOiirv some of the 
curriculum guidea. Trade customs "would include where to 
look for employment, ^/hat to expect on a job application 
and in a job intervirw, and what clothes and grooming are 
appropriate for that occupational field. The ektent of 
curriculum cpverage appeared to be less than adequate in 
preparing an individual to cope with the exigencies of the 
work place and the comiminity. 

Wie other ekhibitfi that were requested were as follov^s 
(a} population needs analyais, (b) job market analysis, . 
{c) job performarice analysis, (d) materials which promote 
the vocational program, (3) guidance materials, (f) 
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■a8our:ceB or aervices analysis, (g) pXacensent and foil w-up, 
and (h) curriculum :^;wiew and evaluation. Irt mo^t c;ases.^ 
the irifititutional eta£f (tea>c'var3/aup0rvi0ofs) did not pro- 
vide the exhibita regueatis?<3: however^ in several instances 
the ataff did furhis?! stn^se explanation, 

V . ■ ■ ^ ■ - ■ • ■ ■ . 

The fact that tiifto / exhibits vore not fcrthcoralng was 
quite understandable . Except for a few exceptions, there 

...» 

was no need tor the instructors of vocational^ training to 
have ert^fcifjec?. in a vocational education planning process Qiat 
would hX'.^i^ given, rise to nsateriala on most of the foregoing 
exhibifct^. . . ^ 

"iixylew of the relatively few other exhi.bits that were 
furnished and the consents writtem in response to Inventory 
items brought to light that several of the instructors felt 
. that their programs w^ere undcrsmpplied* (Commxants by inmates 
about the lack of supplies, in some situations, vy^re thiife 
confirmed.) Also, uae^f advisory comuittees and inde- ' 
pendent evalv&tio'-iQ or audits, appeared quite limi'xed. 

♦ Tn sumtery, the Iinportant Otliers Survey revealed that 
current curricuixwn content appears to reflect' only a well 
rounded program of training in specific occupations. Such 
training' may be useful to prison operation but not to pre-, 
pare an individual for return, to~ahd participatiofi in the ^ 
free coctmunity. 
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BIGESx OP FACILITATING 'M£D. XNHIBITIHG FACTORS 

careful analysis of the findings in this chapter has 
resulted in the following list of facilitating and inhlbit- 
ing factors that appear to influence the number of imcatea 
who terminate their vocational programs • Further, the 
inhibiting factors may also carry over into the parolees* 
oof releasees' .activities •and'-thereby -contaminate his ability 
to obtain laaployment in the field in which he received voca-^ 
tional instruction. , ... 

Note that these facilitators and inhibitors are not 
unique to this study ". They , have, been emphasized more than 
once in previous ^studie8. It is about time someone li stened . 
- * The term RESPOHDEKTS, -used below, refers both to imnates 
v4)o volunteered to answer a questionnaire and to parolees, 
parole officers, employers, and instructors ^vho completed 
and retutned ^ippropriate survey instruments. * 



Facilitating Factors " 

Respondents. . . • • " 

1.. h.ad a positive at'cxtud"e regarding' the concept of voca- 

. ■ ' - 

tional training, becauee of its possible payoffs onee 
the inmate was released,, 
2. felt that vocational training classes helped inmates pass 
the time more easily. 



3. indicated preference for a workihg^situation that 
involves "interaction with pe^ip^ * 

4. appreciated institution^Z job placei^ient efforts^ that 
'facilitated job acquisition. ' . 

5^ indicated that the teaching staff should be renewed by- 

' ■ S . . 

adding new staff members or designing exchange programs 

with industries, labor, businesc or other education 
agencies • * 

^* —enthusiastically endorsed inuiate planning. 

7. einphasized the need for a- broader spectrum of voca- 



tional programa from which, to choose. 
8. noted "that inmates . had tirae to^ participate in vocational 
prograinraing. ^ ' 

were willing and felt free to tell their friends that 
it would be good for them to take vpcational classes. 
10. claimed that a desire for early parole was a factor in 

inmates'' participation in instruction* 

(* 

11* signified that the content of some courses was interesting 

*' . ' . ^ 

and stimulating. . ' 



Inhibiting Factors 

Resp^dents ^ . 

^ i 

1. implied that the ube of maintenance and prison industries 
' • . ■ / . . ■ » . 

as the educational program reti^rds career, development . 



lalci trwit in some cases inioates were unable to partici- 
pate- in a vocational program of tr Ir choice because- of 
institutional naiintcnance and industries* 
evidenced lack of a realistic understanding and pursuit 
o£ career goals dnd opportunities. 

specified fch^^t equipment and facilities were inadequate 
signified that claa^if ication was not senaitive to the 
inmates* educational needs^* 

stipulated that counselors were of little help in en- 
couragj&jg: inmate involvcTnent in vocational progranrolng. 
noted tJiat in some cases vocational training was us<*d 
to gain early parole rather Uian.for its potential 
contribution to the individual's ,habilitatAon for par 
ticipation in t^^e free comrmjinity* 

made clear that there was little or no opportunity to 
te«t out career interests. 

lndicat*:^d t.Vt the traditional institution vocational 
trs^ining curriculum content is inadequate to prepare 
inmates to cdpe with conditions in the free community* 
noted that although most vocational training dealt 
mainly wi th;; nvi: chines and tools, injmates preferred 
involve.^nent with people. 



cs£iphasi2e<3 that th'e go&lB of cu/i tody and roJiabilitafcion 
jouat,l3«.<;Ciarif i6<3 in order to ainimiae the' intrusion of 
one upon the other. 

noted that- vocational traimny is not eychronized with 
parole or diacharg^a. 

indicated that the instructional staff, while not 
regarded as poor, was not held in high esteejn (see ' 
facilitating factor Nd. -5). 

acted the lack of independent' audits or .evaluations of 
the instructiQnal programs. ' 
registered the. fact tJ-tat advisory co'Taitcees, for the 
most part, were not used extensively. 



r 



CHAPTER V 

* .■ ■. 

DISCUSSION G,EN15R*\T^BY THE TINDIKGS IN 
. . . CHkpTERS L THROUGH IV 

Research Report No. 40 , and other reports and information 
sources, set the stage for the current study. Prison officials 
were apprehensive about the- findings of ^leport No> 40 and 
related information which disclosed that large numbers of 
inmates were terminating their vocational programs befora 
cotnpletion and tJiat too few parolees were securing employment 
in the area, or related areas, of their training, 

Aftej: careful analysis of the assigned' task, as initially 

defined by the sponsors of this study, the study team set 

forth a research design that would examine corrections from 

four b?sic approaches: 

1* an historical perspective of vocationstl or work 
preparation of inmates, ' ' 

2. a review of litersiture on current vocational 
training programs, 

> 

3. an examination of previous studies of, and 
reports on, vocational programs in California 
correctional institutions, and 

4. a three-part survey of inmates; parolees, parole 
officers, and employers; and vocational instructors. 

Because each of the four approaches represents a unique 
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'perspective^ it seemed reasonable to assume that tai^ipingi their 

■ . • " ' ■■■ . ; ' n 

collective wisdcm ralght, in turn, . increase an undotsUandin:j 

• ' ' ^ . ' . ^ ' 

of the. current concerns confronting institutional ^eaucotion 

and provide possible proposals, for improvements. Furtl^er, ch-7 

reaison the resear-ch staff delved into the "history o£ th- u£>e 

of wo«k for rehabilitation, relativ^' to tfjis study, is "because 

of • the burdensgmeness pf' tradition on any effort' to effect 

iristitutidnal change; i.e., the past is a prologue uo the.iHitu^^^ 

Clearly^ the dilemma of contemporary correction*? is n^:)t ;vniqiic,"^ 

and to the. degree that it is tradition-bbund and years iin the/ 

making, it can appear invincible. h . r 

' O^qranization of the DjscussiGil \^ 'j 

This chapter is a synthesis of some of the finding^ that 

resulted in following through with the proposed receap'ch dQSiyn, 

/ 

The narrative in Part I attempts to provide a cc^'mprehcnsive, 

\ . J / 

yet concise,, overview of institutional vocational training by 
taking a backwards glance to its beginning, then introducing 
the reader, to the current facilitating and in'oibitir-sg factors 
that might affect part. * cipatioh in prison vocational training — 
administration, community -based training, "inmate attitudes an<3 
parole follow-through. In conclusion. Part Jjl of tiUs chapter 

presents the proposition that vocational education in an alter- 

■ . i 
' .' 

native to current institutional training efforts. 
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Part I :■ 

ViORK: A MODE FOR REHABILIT?%TION- (ref^ Ch . I and II) 

. ■ * ■ ■'• ' \ " ■ 

Tho early Bistoiy c£^i the application of vocational or work 

' ' \ . ' ^ ■ ^ . 

preparation in prisons reflects the idea that \-foxk was a useful 

technique for rehabilitating offenders;^ lack of success tarnished 

• " ♦ ■* ■- ■ ■ ^ ■ , . ■■ ° • 

this notion, but did not kill it. Sij^bsequently, this idea 

has undergone severa.l evplutions,. At present, the third phase 

of the'evolutionars^ process is in effect--an attempt to habil- " 

itate offenders through vocational training c-*nd a variety of 

mutations thereof. However, corrections personnal are uncorn- 

fortable wit]^ phase three. Neither 4>rior research nor' experience 

has clearly established the efficacy of this fojnu of rehabil- 

itatian. - The evolutioA of training for woark as a, mode, to 

.habilitate individuals v/ith special needs continues. Therefore, 
the research staff reviewed the literature on current vocational 
training programs — found in Chapter XI — in an effort to find 

.more recent evidence thai; might* indicate the utility of voaa- 

tional training, or oil more comprehensive variations of xt. 

This rcviev/ uncovered soft evid'er^ce that, some ha^^j.litatlon is 

occurring through modified arid -more comprehensive vocational ^ 

prowrams. In fact, t^i.ese. programs appear to Tviive incoirporatcd 

' . ■ ' ■■ ■ , . ■ . , ^ . 

some ppinciples of voc5tional education wichin ' their structural 
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framework in order to be more serviceable to their clients, 

vbtrational education, precisely, is that part of a 
■ • ■ * ' ■ _ ^ -I 

person*s e>aDerience in v^ich he explores, selects, prepares for,| 

/ ■ . ■ , ■ ■ f 

enters upon, and makes progress in an occupation of his chpice* f 
In general terms vocational education is (a) education about 
"occupational life** and tb) applicable to a variety of employ-;!' 
ment situations rather than to a particular occupation^ in a p 
particular kind of establishment. Thus, vocational education 



is a social approach to career developments 



fr.. 



ADMINISTHATIVE ASSESSMEOT OF VOCATIONAL TRaInING (ref ChL III) 
' A review of studies* on correctional instituJ:ions in/;California 

supports the 'Contentions and exveriences of present corrections 

/./■ 

personnel that institutional industries and academicj^nd voca- 
tional training are not successful enough in achiey^^ng the 
stated habilitation goals of the system. (See th e' Ed ucational 
and Vocational Training Manual s California Department; of 
Corrections, 1967 for a- list of goals for the system.) 



Introspection and in-house inventory is crucial to progress, 
for independent program evaluation and assessment must become 
an integral component of program dev<!ilopment^ and improvement 
efforts if society to be asked to support rehabilitation 
and then to hold itself accountable for providing the needed 
resources. 



Tlie tables presented in Chapter IV, v/hich provide, a stcitis- 

> 

tical profile of the California institutions, ilTustrate some 
of the concerns registered among the staff of the California 
'Department of Corrections (CDC) regarding the overall effcci:- 
iveness of present vocational training programs to achieve the 
institutional goals for inmate habilitation. Only 9'/i> of the js 
tptaJL prison population (including those inmates who were 
academically ineligible) \vas enrolled in vocational trciininc, 
on an average^ each month. Excluding trainees who ceini*v;tc 
for reasons of parole, discharge, or complebionr v/ithin a 
year, approximately 54% of 'enrollees terminate before completion 
o£j-i:heir program « These statistics, and many others, are and 
should be cause for concern, for they .represent people^ not 
things. - . 

Community Cooperation and Involvement 

Previous California correctional studies have suggested 
that greater involvement v/ith, and cooperation between, the 
institution and the community in delivering vocational train-^ 
ing services would imorove the toutcomes of such training. 

Tliis suggestion might be translated into ethically and 
morally — and in some instances, legally — binding agreements, 
or contracts, v;ith labor, business, and social institutions 

• 2ii 
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and organizations of the coinraunity to guarantee the kind ©f 
cooperative association that will bring about exemplary proh 
gramg' and rr<^dibllihy \fi t^^ip the institution. , (That iS, these ; 

agreements should be put on a firmer basis than the 'arrangements 
-with industry as recounted ii^ CDC ^s Vocational gducation 1969 
Report >) 

A major emphasis from the literature, in a^^dition to the 
cooperative posture stated above, is on community -based correc- 
tional facilities, and/ the transformation or the ecology of 
the facility into a more concrete replicacion of life outside-^- 
including the expectation th&t inmates live witbin the kinds 
of constraints, responsibilities, and motivations that v/ill 
be required of them ^ox. successful, legal reintegration into 
the community upon release.' To illustrate one approach, inmates 
could be released to oecupational-residential centers, as part 
of (a) the reward system, and (b^ tlie ifrocess of learning to 
cope, before their release date ^^s set. v A significant 
consideration before suph an approach could be implemented 



on the goals of the criVii\nal \justice system, per se* 



is the need to press fbr\ a greater degree ot societal consensus 

■ \ \ \.- ■ 

he criT^irnal' uusti' 

-\ r , 

ATTITUDES OF It'II-lATE RESPC$€«2^Ts\(jLe£,^. Ch . IV, Section II) 



Part I (found , in Chapter \ IV, \SG;ct ion II} of Vaq threc-oart 

■ A \ . 
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^ survey conducted for this study was an effort |:o determine the 

'attitudes of the people most affected. Therefore, aie three- 

part survey focused on a total of 747 initiate volunteers at four ° 

locations; CCC, CCI Minin\um',' CCI Medium, and Cl^t. 

Snrollm ent Factors ^ An analysis of all inmate responses 

\ 

indicated that,^ as a group, inmates viev/ed vocational oppor- 
tunities ratlier positively. In thorr estimation, the vocational 
classes provided .them an opportunity to got a job to their 

•: -> 

^* 0 ' . 

liking, to shov/ that they could do something, as well as to 
build their confidence, and to provide a v/ay to f i'ncdncially 
support their families -when paroled ox released. Also impor- 
tant to the inmates was the knowledge thac enrollment in vo- 
cational training might enhance an appeal for early parole. 
The vocational programs satisfied in part the inmates' need 
/to "pass the time** v;hile awaiting parole — v/hich is an important 
part of reality, but not a major program objective. ^^'^'^ 

Completers (inmates v.-ho completed training) and achievers 
(innxates' v/ho had completed only a critical phase of their 
training program) tended to give similar responses v.-^en 
asked about the reasons that influenced them to stay In class, 
rather tiian terminate. The reasons receiving the highest re- ^ 
cognition (around 80%) v/cre. to get a job on the outside, to 

2i'3 
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support their family or themselves after release, arvd to wake 
the time pass ea^sier; other frequent responses were that the 
• class activities made thein think, that the materials used wer« 
interesting, that they were doing well in the class, and that . ^ 
they got along >'ith other claasroatea. The following reasons 
were noTpinated by aBtt^t^half of ^e completers and achievers 
combined: They gL»,lmed self-respect. They liked the teachers. 
Tney thought the class was wall planned. 

The inmates felt that the institutional reason for providing 
vocational classes was that it vrould "help a man get a job 
that makes him proud upon release" and, thereby, "help him ' 
m^e it on. the outside." About half of the inmates felt that 
morale building was another reason the institution provided 
vocational training. 

Classification Considi8tations « pefore an inmate can 
embark upon a particular treatment or habilitative program, 

.1 

approval must come from the 'classification Committe<4^arRong 
others, according to certain prescribed procedures. 

Over half of those who answered the questionnaire felt 
that the classification system inhibited their chance of 
taking the kind of vocational training they wanted. Repeatedly, 
responses indicated' that they felt this decision was mad^-by 
Others, regardless of tho inmates wants or needs • 
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ConsequentXy, because of the classification syotero and 
because of the limited nurobet of vocational classes, ''the iniaatea 
^ by tmd large;, were not connnitted to vocational progranaaing* 

Jtn the same cont«?ct, many respondents indicated that inmates 
passed up a chance to take a vocational training class they 
wanted that was offered at a particular institution because 
of their preference to be incarcerated elsewhere. By ifl^li- 
cation the initiates' desire for voc-tJonal training as presently 
administered was not strong enough to overcome this preference. 

ClassiJfication was also seen by a majority -of the inmates 
as the tec^niqtie by v^ich the institution fulfilled its 
service function; i*e.^ inmates beliaved that much of .the 
trade tr?tining was meant to V/eep them busy while concurrently 
providing a service function to the prison is^ the form of prison 
maintenance^ In fact, concerning the former, nearly three- 
fourths of the respondents fQltvt3%at one reason vocational 
training was provided was to >ceep them busy/ The latter ^ 
concern, institutional maintenance^ was also cited numerous 
times in previous studies and reports on California correctional 
institutions* In essence, the consensus was that placement 
and participation of men in the industries program 'should occur' 
only if that program ^:!tually contributes to the development 
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oZ the individual and the achievement of hAbilitativ* objectives 

These reports also admonished the' clabsificatlon system 
to becoDO nore sensitive to the programming needs of individual 
cl fonts (to spend more time with them and their casea) * and to 

f ViO / less responsibility for the service fxanction of the 

/' 

institution. Most importantly, the inmate must , be included 
aad invited to participate in 'the classification process^ 

In^^titutional Vocational Proqranis as Viewed by Inma^ . 
An aivji lysis of th.e materials obtained as part of the Important 
Cthjar su?:vc'/ revealed that the institutional vocational pro- 
crams v/ere .nriainly designed for development of trade skills in 
one occapational arcc^. Apparently, according to responses 
obtained from the Inmates, these clas&<^s, never theless\ satis-- 
ticxl seveial oi: their shor t-range^and immediate needs, including 
the development oC trade skills, as has already been mentioned. 
However, by no means do the programs adequately satisfy the 
inmates* social^ emotional, and cognitive needs for compre- 
hensive ski lU^Jovelopmen'c, For instance* only 45% of thoi?e 
inmates vho felt a need to gain recognition and respect per- 
ceived voca1:ional training as fulfilling that need* 

The inmates also noted couc i^rns about oUier aspects of the 
programs-. Equipment was regarded by respondents as poor; 
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facilities were regardedNae poor or mediiHOr l>ut not 90od<» 
While tool8, equipment, booki; arid Buppliea were U8\iajlly 
available, some one-third to two-fifths of the reapondente 
claimed ;they could obtain these items only occaeiohaliy "^whexi 
^ they needed theni** • " \ ^ 

^ ' If Question 29 (which asked the inmate to rate a aeries 
of improvements that pight induce great€tr participation in . 
vocational programs) were used as a guideline to measure the . 
degree of satisfaction held by the inmtes regarding thdir 
vocational classes, then the rating would be low. Of the 
six items listed in this question four w«^re not being satis- . 
factoril^ met. When this information was conipared to related 
questions, additionaf" confirmation was secured • The four items 
identified by the questions as not now i^:? ;,iSfi%?4Ctortiy provided 
were: classrcbM ^^nd, shops* books, tools, and updated, ec^iuip^ 
ment (similar <fompaaints were registered by sorae instructors c 
on the Inventory i^urvey) j 20ur«seling; and special tutoring. 
On the other hand, the men generally felt that the classes, as 
limited as they were, afforded an opportunity for a m^tn to 
show that he could really do something. 

■ ■ - » 

Specified Curriruium Concerns ^ Taken as a whole, an 

analysis of related items revealed that inmates did not feel 

that the programs had prepared them to fill out job applications. 



go for a job interview, get along with supf^rvisors, talk over 
personal problems with the employer, get an advance en a' job, 
know work habi':s an employer v/ill expect, and cope with the 
stress^pf maintaining high productivity. (Tnese items v;ere 
also cited by employers v^o were surveyed as deficiencies of 
the parqlees. they had employed.) vdaitidnailly, a number of 
mer. indicated that they did not get job market information or 
information on how to find a job^-i.e., how to make use of 
their insti tutionaL..^raining < . . 

I'hat availability bf -accurate job market . Information may' 
:affect the depth of inmate commitment to a training r>rogram 
is implied by the follQwing analysis. There were 321 men \%rho 
cliamed they had a need for vocational classes; (321 represents 
11% of those ^who ansv;ered this question.) The responses of the 
321 were cross-tabulated with respons'^s to the question about 
inmates' beliefs that jobs were available to them on the outside 
Allowing forNyiose respondents '.-/ho ansv;ered only one of the 
two . questions, there remained 177 men who recognizGa' both that 
they had a need to learn a trade.> ..vs.T^d r?tat there are jobs on 
the outside .available to them. This number (177) is "in contra^^ 
to the 438 tvho said they were confident of getting the type of 
job they ^fanted 'on the outside and the '505 men who said they 
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'wanted* to'v^rGt. a;, ski lled job ■wtiQa t^aroUa. Taking work historic 
.aRa-t3i<? 'acQpe o£ .i»stituti<)nal prepara irifcb account, their 
• optiPtism . s-eens 1 1 Ir f puF!Jt}e6 ^ • inferences tha¥" can :bs draw. 
■fTrotn ^the' paudi tv of congruence ^:ietweer trade f^'-raihi'ng . and' 
job-opportura'ties -IS that- {a)'' they inched ■•.•usfesble information 
on employmenc opportunit-les and. labor market requirements 

^ : • -V. ^ ^ ■ \ ^ : ^: 

. Cb) • th-ey;cUd no?: have access to anv . nforrriatlon- * ' 

These. i^nfeVehccs niav be supported by the f'ollowing -aad^- 
.tional tindinC^^s* ' According, to the inmates* in :aH rjroups, 
t.>iey generally receivj^d labor, iriarket mf drniation -nbout tHo 
avajlab rlis^y of jobs on an informa^l >>3Sis from a variety of 
sources.' Sources rnost frequently .noted were fa^illy . ,d friends 
pn the outside; trieiidsr on the insidec • teachers {particularly 
■for completers) / outs ide pubiicaticns/ self-heic groups, and 
.prior ejnployers. -The inraates also -dbta'in^ . information infor-- 
.malty about the kinds of training needed to get jobs on. the 
outside .from the same s-o'jzces v/ith the 'exception of teachers . . 

Huch i:nterest" v-as evpressed by the inmates - in havlh'g - ^dd,!- 

* " • . . ' - .. . 

tiojiai classes provided. •Interests rang-ed fro-i electroniiis • 
to , pr o f ess iona 1 ' wr i t i ng . Con^anuing tFie trend esta'^lish'ed in 
si?n^lar- questions the inmates e>:pressed a 'desire --for dif ferent '. 
v.Tiys voc-iiti-onsi courses' could b^- Dtovidcd / *. In pa:; ticular » 
they seemed cnth-ds iast xcabout having college and .trade Erchool ' 

" , ■ ,. . . .'^^'^ • ' 



teachers or en5>loyer8 ks instructors on soiue exchange or 
r<egulai: basis. Inmates er)thusla.ittically endorsed partici- 
patory program planning by imoates and ex-offenders Who had 
made it on the outside* 

Other Aspects of the Program ^ Although some inmates 
indicated that their need for skill training was satisfied, 
their assessment of the training programs, nevertheless^ 
included deficiencies • 

. When inmates vho had prior e^qperience with vocatioi^al 
courses on the outside compared those couxbgb with the 
institutional couxrses, they rated the quality o£''''the" insti- 
tutional vocational programs {i*e., training, teachers, and 
ways of teaching) as medium or poor* 

The inmatea, generally, rated the vocational instructors 
aS' medium. This rating probably wafi^ reflected in the re- 
sponses about ways of teaching, for only. 17% felt these 
were good, wi^ile 43% of all respondents thought that is3ie 
vocational training offered was of mediiun q utlity, those wVi . 
had extensive exposure to the programs — the ccnpleter se- 
vere slightly more, negative in their rating of the training • 
The selection of the. iQedium category, however^ indicated 
that the training satisfied certain needs in part. 

/• ■ ■ 
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Th>s dr6f>out.s, as might be expected, said that the classes 
were "nov^ interesting and poorly planned, the equipment 
and facilities /were poor, and the teacher was not prepared," 
and tixat they "had gotten all they could, ^ as a reason for 
dropping out. As* fox the achievers who left the programs 

. they provided two basic reasons for leavin^g: that additional 
training was not needed and/or that parole interrupted their 

•progratn* The issue of the amount of time imposed on the 
training program, versus the actual time needed, cannot be 
ignored. 

ether findings include that health problems prompted at 
;least 19 men to exit from the program. General education 
was listed as the activity that most often replaced the 
^>pcational training for inmates who terminated* 

Examining responses from another perspective/ the fact 
that only 43^4 of the participants felt their needs were 
satisfied through trade training attests to some of the 
inmates^ discomfort with* the current vocational program. 
Numerous inmates indicated that they would prefer an outside 
groijp to manage the program, because such a group would be 
**more effective or provide^ore relevaj|fc learning exper- 
iences.** The. .inmates also made clear that they were not ^ 
receiving, in most instances, employability training, and 
were not receiving information on the job market, on how 
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to work out personal problemy^with an employer, ' and on how ^ 
to go about hunting for a jcto. lihen asked ahout the payoff s 
of getting a job, by and large, inmates said they thought . 
.a job was important *"to help support a family, to make It 
in civilian life, to show they could do something, and to 
build self-confidence," ^ 

In response to q\^estions concerning parole, about two-- 
thirds of the inmates noted that the current parole require- 
ments adversely affected their chances of getting a job 
before their parole- date, .which was of unknown duration, 
was set* - As a result of recent legislative action, however, 
the question of parole and the indeterminate sentence is 
somewhat of a moot point; however, at the time of the survey, 
it was not* The indeterminate sentence was a method -used 
to make inmates conform to institutional requirements rather 
than, as initially intended, to recognize their readiness 
to return to the free community. That is, the theory was 
sound but the operation left much to be desired. Additionally, 
respondents indicated that, to some extent, parole and 
reassignment interfered with their training activities* 

Impact, of Job Training . A large segment of the surveyed 
inmates have not changed their ideas about jobs, pro or con. 




since taking the vocational classes. This might be an inQi- 
cation that there had been little opportunity for them to 
explore, question, and develop tentative career plans* 
Interestingly, a majority of respondents registered an in- 
' terest in skilled-level johs. Such jobs.^ in roany cases, ' 
require a strong foundation in mathematics, science, and/or 
English usage, which would be difficult to attain through 
the present program and curriculum format*- 

• Daily Routine > In response to *he queistidns about 
whether' or not inmates have thfe time to take vocational classes, 
the answer was, "usually." There was a slight indication 
by some of interference from work assignments and from the 
custodial procedures of the institution. 
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Tlie results showed that many inmates had a need to 

learn a trade. This, and the evidence that many inmates 

have genuine self-motivation for improving their knowledge 

of the world and their job-related skills, creates a positive 

picture which is in sharp contrast to the stereo-typically 

r . . ; ■ ■ ' . 

malingering inmate. Their desire to learn a trade corresponds 

■ ■ ./ ■ . ' ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ " 

quite favorably wi tl| the attitudes ejspressed on other questions 

However i only 43% c)f. all respondents indicated tdiat their 

need was met. Why' only 43%? On the basis of the findings 

of previous studies, as well as the presen^ one, until the 

personal, emotional, and psychological ne«3s of inmates 

have been accomodated, it is highly improbable that an inmate 

will commit himself to a training. program basically designed. 

to help satisfy an assumed economic need. In plain . language, 

"Teaching a: man to operate a lathe will not keep him from 

being a thief." 

Consequently, because. there \^s a substantial amount of 
goodwill expressed by inmates towards the concept of voca- 
^tional programming, approfriate services in this area should 
be provided , ' ^ 
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PAROLE. FOLLOW-THROUGH (ref, Ch. ' IV i Section III) 

The paroleee survey was one phase of the total research 
aesig'n.' This phase was ab<?^rte~<3/ at the request o/cDC, 
before all the responses could be obtained? and, 4erefore, 
no inferences should be drawn from the material found in 
Section III- of Chapter 'BT. However, there are things to , be. • 
learned. .The questionnaire, found in the appendix, lists a 
nunibet of eactors that are related to getting- and keeping a 
job.- These factors were gleaned from the literature; conse- 
quently, they could be revised and made into a checklist 
for use by parole officers or placement personnel in develop- 
ing support assistance for paroleee or releasee®. For example, 
the questionnaire item "my transportation" (on the.parole€t ' 
questionnaire) could become "Does the parolee haye access 
to adequate transportation-J.n order to get a j ob? " As for 
the questionnaire itm on "use of alcohol, " it too can be 
revised: "Does the parolee have a history 6^ abuee of 
alcohol; if so, what community programs should he^entoll 
in while effecting acquisition of a job?" 
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. Part II 

Vocationalr^^Bducation — A Compelling Alternative \^ 

.Education is essential to change, for education s 
creates botb. new wants and the ability to satisfy \ 
them. It -inspires at once that discontent with \ 
existing conditions and that :^ith in improvement 
which are essential to f>rogress; and it provides 
the technical skills thai: enable us to achie\>e 
the goals we; sat ourselves. 

■/ / ^ Henry Steele Coromager 

In siibstance, the previous discussion holds that although 

current institutional vocational training fulfills a raisaion- 

the development of trade skills in a partlculat trade— the 

i^^nate-clierit haj3 not been fully equipped to re-enter and 

participate legally: in the free community. Furthermore, 

society's expectations of rehabilitation, via vocational 

training, have not been "ef fected. , . 

^ere are several life roles (worker, raeinber of a 'family 

unit; participant in the social and practical affairs ^ol 

society; participant In avocational pursuits; and participant 

in functions that involve aestlietic/ moral, and religious 

concerns) for,whic}i an individual must perfect* a variety of 

skills in order to cope adequately. 

The. role of the worker accounts for about 44 years or 

85,000 hours of an adult's lifespan. Can there be any doubt 



that an individual should have ample preparation for this 
role* ^ 

Vocational education, a social . approach to career devel-- 
opraent, is a process vi^ich theoretically can prepare an 
individual for en5>loyment (i*e^^ role of worker) in concert 
with pteparation for the other life roles. That voca- 
tional education represents a symbiotic relationship he?;w<»en 
the words vocational and education • Thus, an individual's 
education for a vocation or a career is related to his total 
education in order to acfcaallze his 345^© roles * 

Specifically, it is that part of a person *s experiences 
in which he explores^ selects, prepares for, enters upon ^ 
and .itj^lces progress in an occupation of his choice ^ In more 
general terms, vocational education is education about 
occupational life which is unique to each student* Th±B 
form of education has applicability which is not limited 
to employment in a particular occupation in a particular 
kind of establishment* Thus,, vocational education is 
ultimately responsible for an individual's preparation^^or 
work and employment* But what is work? 

As some observers have s^uggested, work is a manifestation 
of r i individual's ego — an- ego that wants to implant change 
on an otherwise indifferent order of things. Work may, ^ 



therefore, represent a deaire to "put our mark on ti^e world'' , 

to make it ours* If this be the case^ and we proi)ose that 

it iff , then an- adapjzed educational syst^j is the meajio by 

vAiich an individual can he prepared to inake his mark, or 

contribution* (This notion of inaking a mark is^eiated to 

the inmate responses to survey questions \^ere they claimed 

that vocational training tvould give them the. chance to show • 

they could really do something.) 

Furthermore^ worH may be the medium whereby occupational 

socialization occurs (Goslin: 2) : 

•••the process by which individuals acquire 
' the knowledge, skills, and dispositions that 
enable them to participate as more or less 
effective members of groups and the society. 

(Interestingly, there is much" similarity between the defini- 
tion of socialisation and the description of vocational 
education*) There are occupational norms, beyond the level 
of trade skills, which must be learned (internalized) if 
the worker is to perform sat isf actor ily. One conduit for 
acquiring these norms is continuous interpersonal interaction 
with mature adult models. In terms of vocational education, 
the ^5K>dels for students would include highly regarded class- 
room and on7the-job instructors and knowledgeable peer group 
members at business or'inJustrial locations • These models, 
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through the sharing of ideas and attitudes, would induce 
norraative compliance to occupational and interpersonal 
standards. This compliance constitutes an occupational 
identity, which is collective as well as indiviciital. "The 
individual belongs." 

In the broadest sense, then work has the virtue of 
conferring manhood (adult status) by providing an opportunity 
for an individual to make a contribution an<!? to learn dccu- 
. pational and social norms. ^ 

Based on the foregoing narration^ a^ vocational education 
• curriculum design is introduced hereafter. This design 
provides for th« comprehensive developicent of competencies 
and character in the trade,, academic, social, economic, and. 
attitudinal curriculum areas. It gives the inmate, all too 
often at odds with society due to a marginal educational ' 
background, an educational program whose aim is the actual- 
ization within the individual of "new wants and the ability 
to .satisfy them." Diagram 1 depicts the interrelationship 
between the curriculum content areas and the competencies/ 
character that contribute to the formation of a socialized 
individual. ' ^ 

The findings of the current study re;'«al that corapetencie?j 
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are being cultivated in the trade 'skill area only through 
the institutional program* (See Diagram.) Consequently, . 
an individual's education for an occupational economic role 
in society is only partially satisfied. Little attention^ 
if any, is paid to his social role* Report No> 40. likewise, 
brought to the fore the lack of a well-defined educational 
model designed to motivate and socialize students* The model 
proposed in Chapter VI incorporates the concepts embodied 
in the Diagram and is thereby an attempt to provide such de- 
finitions « 

The researchers have not been able to identify hard 
evidence demonstrating that vocational education, as proposed, 
will resolve all the prpblems confronting the habilitatlon 
process^ Nevertheless, a logical inference cari be drawn 
from l^ie coj;:itent of this chaptex^: A. comprehensive approach 
to vocational programming and career development is required 
if the inmates are tt> be given a genuine opportunity to succed 
in the free community • Hence, the proposed m^ el should be 
implem ented on a Pilot basis ^ complemented with an adequate 
research and ^Ivaluation comp onent! ho deh&rmf nA ^t-cg ^ iSctiveness 
: and ^transportability , 
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■ , PROPOSALS 

The ptoppsala incorporated in tJ , chapter find sus- 
tenance frofts the findings previously narrated. To reiterate, 
the p£l^ty finding was that current California Inst itutional 
%*ccational coursaa ace providing, at the taost, training in 
a single occupational area and» at the least, prison nsain- 
tenancc and work experience in a single area. 

Some evidence has hem gathered by oSdieca on the rehabil- 
itative effsctivfeness of vocational- training within prisons. . 
The evidence tends to support the- notion that vocational 
training haa not been able to prepare individuals adequately v 
for lefcurn to and participation in coTOsanity life. This is 
not to condemn vocation 1 training; it is simply to recognize 
its Icgititaate function: th^ preparation, through training • 
in trade altllls only, of a person vho has nsastered or is iw 
the proceae of laastering basic skills, 

On the other hand, vocational educati,c!n is concerned with 
two fundajcentai social role^: the economic and «the social, 
(piagtafn 1 in the previous chaptfir displays" th<?. curriculum 
deeign to interrelate those fwo roles.) The scope' of voca- 
tional education transcendo preparation for a singular 
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occupafcion in a particular Xind of organisation. 
' If vocational training is, in the jhain, indff active for 
the prison population, what then can .be prop>jsed? As observed 
in Chapter V, vocational* education has the potential of 
providing a broader base for Intensifying the development 
of econoraic and social skills? therefore, the following 
proposals are offered. ^ - 

PROPOSAL r, . ~ ""^ '. 

ThQ California B'ebartment of Corrections cor/sjriit its voca- 
tional training resources tov/ard developing a comprehensive 
vocational education prograTn* 

PROPOSAL SI • - 

If Proposal ^ accepted, then California DepartJment o£ 
Corrections and the correctional institutions should imple- 
ment a vocational e^cation rKsdel [33 described below) and 
?ot 'r>t It. 
^ PROPOSAL : " 

That Cb rornia Department of Corrections and the correc- 
tional i nscitutxons implement various organia'.ational and ' 
operational changes that will enhance prenent procedures, 
as veil as completr^ent and facilitate implerrtencation of the 
vocational education jnocel. 
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vEXPLTCATION OF PROPOSAL II: VOCATIONAL EDUCATION KCJOEL FOR 
CORRECTIONS ^ ' r 

This section describes the cojnponents of a model or oystesn 
for vocational education. The model is ciiaractcrized by a 
series o£ components v^iich might provide a firmer toa,se for 
rehabilitative eff'orts for inroates who- have ah interest in 
and need for vocational development— specifically, volunteers. 

Note: By no means should vocational education be 

r 

considered the sum and substance of the rehabili- 
tat ion enterprise? it is only a segment which 
must supplement such an enterprise. Further, lihe 
• continued pur^^ait of the essentially incompatible 
goals of cu8tody--control and habilitation must be 
reconciled before £}ie full impact of vocational 
education programming can be realized. 

The proposed model has the following attributes t 

(1) Vocational education is viewed aa a comprehenaiva 
systeni v^oae parts are interrelated, 

{2} All parts of the sfvstera coraplimsnfe or ar© nftutr&l 
toward the accomplishment of ayatem objectives. 

(3) system goals are detailed and supported by objectives 
that are specified in measurable terras, 
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(4) There is systematic short- and long-range planning 
foj? the management and operation of th^ vocational education 
model. 

(5) The model has centralized planning and decentralized 
•management and operation. 

(6) Research on and evaluation of the system's performance 
takes place on a continuing basis. 

The proposed model has the following planning (P) and 

operational (O) parts or components: 

! ■ ' 

(A) system*s cjoais and objectives (P) , 

(B) population needs analysis (P) , 

(C) job nxarket analysis (P) , 

(D) job perforrnance analysis (P) , 

(E) classification, and assignment function (0), 

(F) vocational education promotion (O) , 

(G) Student recruitment (O) , 

(H) guidance and counseling service (0) , 

(I) reward system (P), 
program jj^lanning (P) , 

{K) curriculum development, resources, and' ancillary ^ 

services (O) , 
fl/; vocational in-itructloa (0), 

(M) job placement, follow-through, and £ollow--up (O) , 

•IMS 
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(N) evaluation (O) \ and 

(O) strgitegic (P) and tactical planning (0) . 

A description listing some salient characteristics for ea^ 
component of the proposed model follows. 
A. System's Goals and Ob|eetives {^\ 

The purpose of goals is to delimit within institutional 
and respurce constraints the scope of activities of the sys- 
tem. For exan^ie, a goal^ statement might reflect the Depart- 
ment 's intention to educate and train students for highly 
skilled jobs. . ' . . 

(The Educ ation and Vocational Training Manual of the 
Department of Corrections, February, 1967 (revised) is an 
excellent foundation document for the model v^iich can- be 
updated to accommodate new programmatic goals by obtaining 
a consensus from diverse interest groups and by using data 
from evaluations 

Objectives are more precise than goals in that they specify 
the number of clients to be served^ and the time and conditions 
by which a goal will be achieved. To complete the above . 
exar -le, th^'^l^partment 'would objectify the goal by stipu- 
lating that 275 students will be educated and trained within 
tvo years under a contract with private industry for specified 
highly skilled jobs which will, be available to them-upon release 

237- 
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The properties of goals and objectives for the model are: 
. Goals i3hould_ be established for the model. 
. The goals and objectives are related' to, and 
consistent vrlth,. the overall goals of the - 
. correctional system. > ' 

. Objectives should be installed for each compon- 
ent of the model. 
. Objectives include the opportunities afforded 
by, and the outcomes of, work experiences in 
Prison Industries and Prison Maintenance. 
; . Objectives are organized and sequenced in accor- 
dance with clearly formulated priorities. 
• Objectives are attainable. 

B. Population Needs Analysis (P ) . 

This component furnished extensive, cWrent, and useable 

information about the educational deficits and interests' of 

the population seeking or needing vocati'^al education. ^ 

The features of this component are: ' 

. The information is both general to the inmate 

population and specific to the individual. 

The- information profiles the indivi.'3ual's deficits, 
\- . , ■ ■ 

interests, and capabilities.' This profile is 

to be used in the classification process. 
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A Variety* of techniques (e*g. , California Occu 
pational Preference System, Ohio Vocational 
Inventory, or Mifmesota Vocational Inventory) 
are en5>loyed for analysis purposes to assist in 
preparing the vocational part of the profile. 
A variety of services are used for analysis pur- 
poses; for e^fcample. Vocational Rehabilitation 
conducts work saitple assessments and work 
'evaluations. 

A variety of- tests can be used to predict criminal 
^behavior and job readiness. 
The Rehabilitation Research Foundation has con- 
structed two instruments for the prediction of 
criminal behavior' and recidivism: The Environ- 
mental Deprivation Scale (EDS) and The Maladaptive 
Behavior Record (MBRr. The Vocational Opinion 
Index (by Associates for Research in B^avior, 
Philadelphia, Penn.) is an instrument used to' 
measure an individual's job readiness* These 
and other instruments can constitute a battery 
of tests; information from these tests would 
become part of the inmate's profile. 

. ■ - 



C. Job Market Analyala tT? \ 

The misBion for this function is to have infornaction 
reaaily available on existing and emerging, occupations which 
are or will be available to parolees or releasees.'" 
The diatinctiye features of this coiqjonent are: 

. Job market iMifonna,tion helps in the formulation 
of strategic planning bb:|ectives. 

• Job loarket information affects job placement 
efforts. 

. Information gathering should make use of current 

c 

. activities by other agencies including Bn^loyment 

-J ■■ • 

- Development Department and the public school sys~ 
terns in Santa Clara, Sacramento, San Diego, and 
Ventura which have under^ construction I4anpower 
Inf oinnation Systems . 

• Job market information is both specific and 
/ general (e.g., transmission mechanics within 

the field of mechanics). 

Specific jobs are organized by job clusters or - 
job families. 

• Job market inrormatlion is described in terms 
of. levels of skill and education requirements. 
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. JoT^ market iaformation io organised and osaintaincdi 

in such a way that it is available to inmates, 
' teachers, and job placeaect coordinators, to name 
a few. l?he. ijtformation is ceitfcrall:sed vitjiin the 
coimeeling and guidances seirvice* 
The restrictions associated with the hiring of 
offenders are indicated for eacAi job by g^o- 
graphical region. 

. Names and addresses of potentia,! enaploy^ra are 
indicated to the extent possible. ^ 

'^"^^^ ■ > ■■ • " . : .. > • 

\ . Projections of job opportunities or openings are 
i»ade for iranediate and two*- to five-year "cyc^^^ 
on a .continual basis. , 

D> Job Performance Analysis (g) ' 

This function" represients the task of establishing job- 
educational specifications for the vocational instruction 
program. These specifications include the identification of 
the skills, attitudes, and knowledge required to achieve the 
objectives of instruction. ^ I 

The characteriBttcs of this component are: 

. Job performance specifications are obtained 
through task analysis. 
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. Advice regarding specif icationa is provided 
by trade advisory coasmittees. - 

. Job performance analysis are performed not only 
on tha job opportunities identified through the 
ajialysis of the job raar^cot but on those Jobs 
available in prison waintanance and industries* 

S> plaosification and Asflignment jPtmction (O ) 

The purpose of the classification and assignment function 
is to place each iiuaate in an appropriate phase of the voca- 
tional program and a Job: assigninenit (vithin or outnide the 
institution) that will help him become a productive member of 
society. Ideally, the classification and assignn^ent function 
places tlie right person in tihe^jc^ place at. the right time. 

The characteristics of the classification and assignment 
function in the model are: 

. The classification and as^ignment*^ function 
' interrelates: characteristics of the inmate, 
miniEET-un requirements for enrol?.Kent in various 
^ , aspects of the vocational education program, 
skill requirements for job assignments, and 
Job requirements in the free community. 
. Readily availai)!© information is maintained on: 

242 
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program openinga in the inatitution, job openings 
in the inatitution and comntunity,^ and Job oppor- 
tunities in th€i free coiaaiunity. 
This function Includes a comprehensive and 
accurate diagnostic prograia designed to ocreen-in 
individuals. , 

The exareination (raanipulative^ written, oral, 
perfornaance or cojcbination*^ thereof ) used, in the 
diagnostic program are: valid, reliable, and 
obj ective . 

The inmate has a good understanding of the options 
open to him before he oalces a decision regarding 
his own vocational program. 

Inmates participate in the classification and 

assignment process. A contract which details 

the responsibilities of all parties involved 

in the vocational progrzun is agree«i upon between 

the i^unate and the appropriate off lc:lb.X(s) . 

Each inmate reraainF in a given program until his 

contract is sati!Jfi©d unless circumstances warrant 

a change. Contracting holds t,iiat all jparties 

are aca::'Uiitable~the imaate to demonstrate achieve- 

ment of certain comtatency levels, the institution 
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to i^rovide the appropriate support; aervices. 
^yocatioiiail Education Prbaotion (b^ 

'/mu thrust of this function ia to inform both t2ie clients 

:' ' ■ .:^r-., • ■■ ^ . f . 

m»d the gentjral^/^13 G of^ the. strcn^ merits, and needs 
of the institutionaKiirtJKifstibrSji 

. The traits of. this, function are: 

. PrcHDotioa is continuous, not crisis oriented. 
. Protaotion uses a variety of cofflwunicat ion tech- 
hique8> 

. Promotioh takes different, forms for different 

t^irget populations, ■■ " ' 

. Projaotioa couples the assistance of various 

agencies and organixitions to a plan to increase. 

cotBsnanications with the public. 

G. Student Reeruitrnent {o ) 

The student recruitrceiit function identifies t}>ose who 
are in need of vocational education through the Population 
Analysis and encourages then through direct contact to enroll 
in the vocation prografa. ^ 

The elements of this function .are: 

, Recruitment requires personal contact or out- 

■ \, i 

reach supported by the use of appropriate media. ^' 
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^ _y • Rocaaiitiaeot and classific^fclon activities ajfe 
conducted in harmony. ^ 
. Studentp are not recjruited for a 8pet:ific claaa. 
If an inmate is interested in handicraft, he 
should have access to the resources- of the 
vocational program without feeling obligated 
to enroll, 

Guidance and couna elin a^eryice (Q) 

A major purpose of the guidance and counseling service 
ia to provide the inmate with asnljjtance, eAcouragaaent* and 
feedback with respect to any asp^sct of hi3 educational train 
ing program and his personal development, This service io 
designed Co inter liak tiie inraate'a vocational prograiii - in- 
eluding vfork experience, work as3ign»ent, social adjustment, 
and preparation for returning to the free cocamunity, 
T^e traits of this function are: " ' 

. The guidance and counseling service has well- 
qualified counselors, people v<ho are trained' 
and expe^friejaced in^ this profession, 
\ The scrt^ice provides information upon which 
->^^the inroates reake decisions, for contracting. 
. ' The service provides the inreate with iiccurafce 
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informatiOTt regarding job opportunitieo'open to 
iiim based on his interests as well as his progress 
or performance^ , 
' ., Inmatea are able to obtain useful local and 
'statewide job market information. 

• The guidance and counseling service is readily 
-available to each inmate. . 

. . There is continuity in the relation between 

the inmate and the counselor (or case worker) • 
. The counseling service Is particularly related 
to the placonent service. ' : 

I> Reward System (P ) ~ 

The reward ^yste^ has a twofold purpose; (1) to help 
motivate inroates to participate in &iucation and training and 
(2) to rootivate thein to perforn well in the vocational pro9rara. 
The rev.rard ByBtet^ has these characteristics: 

• Motivation of imtiates is axrcomplished prlraarily 
by reward rather than punishmejr^t . * 

• . Enyphasis is plac^id upon success experiences. 

rather than failure experiences. 

> Reinforcement is contingent upon the, denjonstration 
* • • * 

of the desired behavior. 



The quality and qxiantity of reuards arc cc.'joistent. 
wi'ih. th.« qualify and qx3a.ntitv the ie^n^r^s 

SotJit r?rra*^iafee and long-r^.ng^^ rewards ate included 

ThN^^^^^r^e-M^^^ system appeals to the. s- " rnotives"' 

f^;narjcial gam^ obtaining lie*.. .^^prentice- 
ship, and obtain prestigt*) , 

The nature of * '^gocd"- per£or.?rance is clearly under-^ 
stood by the learner. 

The system includes dnmate Helf-evaluatio?r and 
reinforcement* 

The rewatdo for performance in the program are 
sufficiently great to co^^cte with the re.^rds 
"for "o^t^K^^x^oa^f^^Tk other subsyat'SiBa' of the / 
institurio?^. 

The re-i'srd syste;r4 is con^atible with conditicni; 
existing m tlje free coRctmnity. For ^ e:<ample, 
inmtee on work experience (i pri^jon mdin- 
temtnce or mduatrics) are paid' the ooing wage 
for si?t^Ilaf work porformad- In U^e ccmrnur;,t:y. 



An ombuds^it is available to arbitrate any disputes. 

Jo Procrrean Platminc? (P ) 

' The aim c£ this cotfspommt is tp Integrate the inforraation 
prlitarily from the population needs analysis, job matrket 
analysis, anc? job perfornpance analysis. 

The combined intelligence froxs the ajialyeea is used to 
plan for the initiation of a coit$>rehen3ive progrj^m of voca- 
tional offerings. 

Specifically^ the charges to this co^onent is include < 
' 1 ft following characteristics: 

♦ Information .generated from a variety of. sources 

I ' 

. Should be used to develop a coniprehensive prograia. 
. The medley of; ways that vocational progranraing 
can be delivered efficientiy and effectively 
should be explored. For exarsple, a particular 
course could be raade available at; a local plant 
^Through a contract with a union. In. another 
situation, a course conducted via the rcail service 
inight b.. more appropriate. 

• Prevocational opportunities should be made avail- 
able for .students to explore different occupations. 

. Flexible programing should be provided in terras 

:"' ' 23i 
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of location and time {i.e., evenings, week-ends) 
for vocational activities. - Program planning for 
the proposed snodel ia not based on the length of 
time the student is in class but on the level of 
competency for which the student contracted, 
. Equipment and facilities should be examined in 
terms of their educational service and studemt 
ecology.; 

. Architectural and G.c>-ritionai factors as deter- 
miriant:s of behavior v<au3t be e;cami"ned and accomo- 
dated . , ' 
Financial funding alternatives should be explored. 

K> Curriculum Development, Resonzcea, and Ancillary Services (O ) 
The purpose of this function is threefold. 
..First, curriculum content must be prepared sequentially 
and ezicon: :iC8 four areas of instraction (see Diagram I in 
Chapter V/: basic education and job or trade skills in a 
cluster or family of occupations, unde'^standings about the 
industry in which the cluster is found (including economic 
and conauroer education) , social skills, and personal and citizen- 
ship developtcent . Context of the trade aspects of the curri- 
culum is derived fron the job taarket and job performance analysis. 
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Second, curriculum resources (e.g., facilities, equip- 
ment, naterials, and supplies) are identified s^nd acquired 
as needed for each cluster. 

Third, ancillary services (e.g library materials., audio/ 
visual equipment, and models that buttress the teaching-learning 
transactions) are identifi'^d and acquired as needed for each 
cluster. 

The characteristics of this function are as follows: 

For curriculum development: 

. The curriculiim content is organized into moduleii 
to facilitate participation thrpugh open entry into 
and open exit from the program. 
Each module^ which contains several units, is 
directed at a particular skill area. For 
example, if the occupational cluster is Food 
Services, there would be rpddules for such skill 
areas as baking, raeatp<itting, and food preparation.. 
A student could take ao m^ny modules as he wanted. 
Some units are common to several modules; for 
example, units on job acquisition and maintenance, 
on job interviewing^ and on personal grooming, 
, Curriculum for a skill area within an occupational 



cluster incorporates into the module the subse-r;^ 

■ i 

'quent topical units: 
(a) occupational practices and skills; 
(h) related £?cience, mathematics and psychology; 

(c) ^ the tools^ equipment, instruments, and 

./■ . . . 

materials/ , 

(d) safety practices; 

(e) terminology; 

(f ) customs of the trade; and 

(g) physical capabilitieo. 

Advice arid counscil on content for i; module is 
sought from bufitineas and industry representfi^tives 
Currici Uum development specifies for each of 
the units: (a) instructional objectives; (b) 
student ^porforrp^^ objectives; (c) teaching 
strategies; (d) related informatJ^alwind other 
resources, e.g.# films and guee^* speakers j and 
(e) evaluation technigw^s. 

Curriculum development merges content on trade 
skills for Sn occupational cXuater with (a) 
related and basic education; (b) interpersonal . 
or social relationships; (c) structure of the 
industry including economics, ^ob acquisition 
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and roa^iutenance; (d) and citisjenship responsi- 
bilities. . 

.• The curriculum makes use of on-the-job training 

/ 

(OJT) in prison industries or maintenance for 
educational purposes. That is, the student's . 
educational program takes precedence over insti- 
tutional operations ^ Industries and maintenance 
support the educational effort; they are not the 
educational effort. When the student participates 
in PJT he is ^financially compensated for his efforts. 
'Such, ccmpansation should be on a par with similar 
compensation paid in the tree cointiunity. 

. Work release and v/ork furlough are vital eleme\rt:s 
of . the vocatiohal education of the curriculum 
package. These elements are also part of the re- 
ward system. ^ ^ 

. Curriculum content is greatly, influenced by the 
projections- of job openings and opportunities 
for ex--offenders in the free eommunity. 
For curriculum resources: • - — - . . 

. Resources include, textbooks, worksheets, supplieaj 
facilities, and equipment. - \ . 
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• In some situations, students go to the resources. 
That is, they have classes at night and on week- 
ends at an industrial site or a community college 
Conversely, a contract might be 'let to a business 
V^hich will set up the resources at the prison for 
a specified time period. 
^ For ancillary services: 

Provision is made ^ for audio/visual and libtary . 
services, and inservice training for instructors, 
support; and supervisory personnel. 

L. Vocational Instruction (0 ) 

This function r^resents the culmination of the fore- 
going components. The instructor is tho imn^gcz at resources 
which are used to prepare students for gainful employment 
commensurate with their/ abilities amd desires. 
The c|3^aracteristics of this fuhction are: 

. The instructor is qualified ^^y trade and pro- 
fessional experimic?^:* 
^ .. The instructor maintains continuous contact 
with business and' industry representBtir es, 
. The instructor uses a variety of instructional 
techniques suitable to the content to be taught, 
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to the degree of abstaction of the content, and 
^o.the learning style of the student, students, 
^^y'^iid"«large, should be taught as adults. 

e instructor uses a variety of techniques to 
evaluate the achievement of instructor and - 
student objectives* Such evaluation is used 
to measure all of the content areas depicted in 
Diagram I (basic education^ social skilU^ 
trade skills, understanding economics and the 
industrial cornplex, emd citizenship development) . 
Students also evaluate instruction, 
. The instructor has full access to the information 
generated by the other components of the model. 

* The instructor coordinates work release and 
work furlough activities with instruction. 

* The instructor coordinates efforts with other * 
a£i the 8tuu5*at moves from one module to another. 

M^_ Job Placement, Follow-^thrquc^h^ and Follow-up (O ) 

The purpose of the job placement service is to assist 
the inmat^in obtaining a job in the free conHnunity* The 
Inraate-fi programs, his work' experience in the institutip?;;, 
and his ove^ll capabilities are related to the job opportunities 
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the free conununity. 
The responsilDilities of the job placement service are: 
It maintains detailed job market information 
by geographical region. 

It keeps detailed information . on each inmate 



likely to be seeking employment in the free 
community. (Parole date, v/ork release, and 
classroom instruction are coordinated.) 
Job placement includes supervision of work 
release and work furlough by appropr.iate and 
qualified personnel This supervision is not 
an extra duty to be added to the parole officer's"^ 
heavy schedule. 

Job- placement services take into account the 
various factors that might contribute to 
stabilizing the client in the free community. 
(See the list of 'factors on the parolee survey 
in the Appendix, from which a checklist for pla(!:e- 
ment could be constructed.) 

. There is an efficient means ^or coitsparing profilies 
of inmates with profiles of job requirements. 

. The service actively seeks employment for 




the inmate through its own efforts while obtaining 
assistance from other groups such as the National 
Alliance of Business. 

. After placement, the service follows through to 
3ee if the individual is receiving the appropriate 
support services. 

. The service conducts orientation for job super- 
visors Who are located at the place of employment. 

. The service conducts or assists in conducting 
follow-up studies of placements to determine 

• the adequacy of both the preparation and place- 
ment service. 



N. Evaluation (O) 

The purpose of evaluation is to systematically examine 
all aspects of proposed or present programs in order to - 
Provide information for improving operations. Within a 

syatrems framework, any aspect of the system should be sub- 

■■■ ■ ■ . ' i 
Jected to independent o r third-party evaluatinn. 

The characteristics of evaluation in the model are: 

The evaluatio.-. Goraponorit is designed to 

^ measure the degree to which the objectives 

of the model are achieved. 
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Evaluation is performed on all aspects of the , 
. model and any related part of the system. 
. Evaluation is diagnostic? it points up 
strengths and weaknesses of each aspect of 
the model. 

. Evaluation instruments are valid, reliable, 
and objective. 

Evaluation is continuous. -There is both self- ^ 
evaluation and independent audits. 
Evaluation should complement research efforts. ' 
Cost-effectiveness data are provided for all 
significant aspects of the model. 
. Each innovation introduced into the prograiH 

carries with it a systeinatic evaluation component 

j 

. The record-keeping procedure associated with 
evaluation is designed so that the information 
is comprehensive, well organized, coded for 
computer use, easy to maintain, easy to retrieve 
by anyone needing such information, and standard- 
ized for all correctional institutions. 

O. Stratecric (P) and Tactical Planning (O ) 

Strategic planning encQiroasses all the components of the 
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model that have (P) affixed to thens. Such planning is con- 
tinuous and rational; it obtains information from che appro- 
priate components in. order to provide alternative approaches 
to specific problems. 

Strategic Dlanning is the process of determining through 
the use of Information the major short- and long-range object- 
ives, policies, and strategies that will govern the acquisition 
and disposition* of i;esources to achieve major objectives. 
Results of evaluation and research are used to revise major 
objectives • 

Tactical planning involves the component^; ^at were 
designated with ah (0), Tnese are operational coraponeiits; 
tactical planning, is used, to organize on a more intense 
time span operational activities* 

The characteristics of strategic and tactical planning 
are : ; ' . > 

Planning is continuous. 

• The planning component is ^^ministered by a competent 
staff* • ^ . _ ^ ' ^ 

• The staff utilizes current, accurate information. 

• Planning is centralized .^ith input from a variety of 
sources including inmate^s and ex«-of fenders . The 
Inmate Committee- for Higher Education is an 
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excellent example of a responaible inmate 
contribution to planning. 
. Strategic and tactical planning arc inter ralat<td, 
. Planning is used to develop a con^Jrehensive State 
Correctional Education Manpower Modal! The 
foucteen subproposais in the next section should 
be incorporated into a plan for a State Correc- 
tional Education Jtonpower f^odel. 

EXPLICATION OF PROPOSAL III i HANAGEHEOT AUD OPESATIONAL 
COMPONENTS 

In the previous section, a conjprehenaive vocational educa- 
tion model was presented. This model, or a variation thereof, 

wpjii<2 ?Wire long^-raiige^piam^ 

for it to be implemented within most of the instituttoha. 
Any such planned irapleraentation could be facilitated if appro- 
priate activities were to take place. Even if the model were 
not inipleraeated, these activities might help in^rove the 
current management and operation of the vocational training 
prograip. Therefore, titia section will present a variety of 
subproposals which are intended to enhance the current voca- 
tional training program, as well as provide the foundation 
for future in^lementation of the model, 
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The*. following -subpi als are based 'on the facilitating 
and inhlbl\:ing factors that were ascertained f rom ,tiie various 
studies .associated with this Report, (Sea. Chapter for a 
-list of factors.) 

Subproposal No* 1 ' ♦..^ 

An experiroental pilot facility for conducting , vocational 
education programs shouJ^ be designated. This fa^iXlty should 
be used to pilot test the proposed model as well ^as to explore 
ways of neutralizing the inhibiting factors, 

Subproposal Ho. 2 

The resources of Vocational Education Support Unit 
of the State Departjmeat of Education as well as the Conctiunlty 
College Systero Division of Occupational Education cf California 
shovSld be enlisted ,whenever possible, Th6 Unit has information 
on the following resources: a ii/ocational education Vvaiuation 
package/ several Manpower 'information Systems, and^ a perfected 
method for student follow-up. . ^ * . 

Subproposa 1 No ^ 3 . 

Prison industries and raaiJitenance should primarily be 
used as an educational activity for those inmates participating 
in the vocational program., if equipment and reisources are not 
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otherwise available* thc^ Industry .or raaintcnance aire should 
be used for vork expedience and thereby \oupplemcnt the ."Educa- 
tional :ptogt^m^ Inmates on wottk experience should - receive 
coajpensation for their skilled eervlcea coiismenaurvite vith wages 
pai<3 in the free, cor^'uni * . - 

Subpr qppjial Md^ . 4 . - 

.ImaateCf should b<?. free Lo^AXte out c>)cir setvxcen to 
. piiiion Inau^^trie'^ or nia.i^^tenaT><y?^ after completing tJieir 
vocational prog r.im* In Buch a oit^uation. inmates should 
reirnbufse the irv^titution 'for ro^om and board out of the iialary 
receivers for their iabor, 

Subpr opooa 1 tto . S 

^•^ero there Lb ^ lack of equipnent oi fa^i Utiles and suppiiGa ' 
to conduct a particular vocational course, ci^ntracts should be 
let vAth outside organurat lonn. to provide t^hesc resourc«^s; ' 

-:rnal ortjanlzat ions include private vocci'cionai schools, 
high schools, cora^iunity -olloqes, or industry v^uch would brincj 

'^'tt^en^. otc*. or/ to t'he institutional 3it6, or inmatcji 
eouia be transported to the educational site. Consideration 
fihould be given to the possibility purchaoing mobile unitjs 
th3it house o<j\yip?^ant ,irid r^ijnpliea thac arc indispensable to 
a particular occupational cluster tiuit 'la not now:'o£' fered ar 
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part of the vocational program, vans then would rotate 

» 

from institution to institution • 

' Stfbpropotfal Ho. 6 

The State Departis^^nt of Corrections should, in coopemtion 
with tho State l^epartmerit of Education, ex.'imtne the feasi- 
bility of converting the institutional c^uc^^tion ^yateas into 
a school district, 

SubpxopQgaX Ko. 7 ' 

A^n educationalf-residentxal unit affiliated with the in- 
stitution, which houses a vocational education prc<j£aJ35 and 
trainees^ should toe pilot tested* This unit would be »eXf- 
contained in the sense that participanto would be housed 
' to^gethar in fin attempt to establish an identified core of 
elite©. . 

Subpropos a l No. 8 

The staff of the Education Services of CDC should be 
increa.sed if ther^ls a corwnitraent by the D<spdrtraent to Im- 
plement the propoatalfii nrado in thia rep^^r: , 

Subpropogal Wo. 9 « 
CiX:*s research priorities should be reordered uo that 
^^ucation receives a more equitable distribution of funds. 
Additional sources of funds for institutional education should 
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be secured.. For example, CDC does not at present participate 
to any signxricant de^Tee in Office of Education^ 8 Adult Baaic 
Education Prograxn and Teacher Corps Correctional Education 
Program (P*L. 90-35 as amended) . 



CDC's Educational and Vocational Training Maf.ual . February, 
:^^?* tfivised, snould be updated. For exatnple^ parolees ate. 
per?nitted, under certain conditions, to return to/an inntitu- 
tion to attend trade advisory nieetings* as Sojtxd in Chapter 10 



that selected parolees must be invited to attend trade advisory 

» 

nieetlngs. 



CDC needs to define the terms used internally mot^ ':5de- 
quately* For example, what are the standards that should 
be used to determine if an individual is qualified for an 
achievet^ient certificate? What standards should be used to 
identify the various terminations categories? Such clarifi- 
cation of ter»ns would be of assistance in conducting future 
research'. 



Subproposal No> 10 




of the Manual* This concept might be restated to indicate 



Subproposal No> 11 
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Regional aa.visory coitaaltteec should l>e CBtabliohed b«<:auae 
wany of the iaatitutlonsi are located in rural areas. Members 
of the rogional cocaaitteea' could th&n be dj^awn f rom the urbait 
areas,. Thes« su»xtb«rs could b« called upon not only to critique 
the^ pronent prcjgram and make reccnamendiitions concerning Im- 
prov«sMnts» but also to help In iaie pldccment p£ pairolees 
or releaneoB* 

Subpropoe^l Ko^ 13 

If the HamuaX of Procedures for the Cmguljgttlve Case 
Smttmary of the Department of Correctiong (Movcrtiber> 1973) 
represents the policy of the Department, then it ehould l>e 
iBsplemented and adequately supported with the appropriate 
resources « 

.'J 

» 

* V 

Subproposal No> 14 

Inmates and ex-offenders should be included in vocational 
program planning* Further, inmates should be involved in 
their classification process in order to affect decisions 
regarding their educational program* 



Subproposal Nq> 15 




Prevocational activities should be installed to give 
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ininatefl an opportunity to ejqjlore a variety of career oppor- 
tunities, i.e., Ibasic and/or advanced occupational training 
or education. 

, EPILOGOE 
By making the above proposals the research teaa is not 
l«3p lying that the staff of Education Services, CDC, hae not 
been cognisant and desirous of iB?»lejjientiRg change. In fact* 
much to their credit, there are current efforts being made 
lAich are designed to clarify and atandardixe for all ineti- 
tuti'ons the use of certain terma, the involvement of in«ate« 
in vocational program planning, and the use of evaluation 
instruments. These efforts, as indicated by a staff member, 
have been sticmlated by the questions and concerns raised 
by the members of the research team. 
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IJJMATE SURVEY QUBSTIONNMRE 

1 

BLUE QUESTIONNAIRE - CompleterE 
YELLOW QUESTIONNAIRE - Achievers 
GREEN QUESTIONNAIRE - Dropouts 
IffllTE QUESTIONNAIRE - Non Takers 
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A STUDY OP VOCATIOSAL SDUCATIOH CLASSES US CAL1?02BIA PRISOSS, 1974 

THIS STJ^lf XS ABOSiT yoCATIOSAL EDOCyiTIQS CLASSB8 IB'THIS IS^TITUTIOS,- THESE 
AHE THE aOH-PAID <?iLASi^,V;fHICH AHE lITEStEJ) TO raSPAflK THE STOBSST POH A JOB AT 
TIKB OP PAROIS. i?; IS at^TABT THAT WE GET YOtTR HOSEST FKSLIBfK Affi) OPISIOKS 
ABOOX THSSE CLASSES SO THAT IE CAI SEE IP THSY SHOUtJ) BE CHAlliSD. ALL IKSOSSIATIOS 
WILL IE XE?T IN STRICT COSPIDSaCE AID WILL BE SEES OSt;Y M fm RSSEAJKJH ISAK FH« 
UCLA. THIS STUDT IS ALSO BBISO COfiDOCISD AT SE^RAL OTSBR ISSTIOTTIOSS IB CALIPOHSIA 
AKD THE ISPOESlATiOK THAT WILL BS SHCMI? TO THE EDOCATIOS SERfl^ES SBCTIOS OP THE, ' 
lEPAaiaEST 0^ CORHECTIOIfS WILL BS IH SDBtAar POHK AID HO OHE FERSOK'S ASSWEKS 
WILL BE IDENTXPIED. 

SOTE? Thi^ part circleo placed along the edge of each page that ^ooka l lie 

thio "( wtllvbe used ^httx the lijfomation oo the qwetionnatroa ie put 

• " ■ . j - 

together for .t*?je nae of the coaputer^ Th«7 are not to be uijed for si^^iTkiDg ^ 

yoxxr an&wero. 



PART 1: ENROimENT FACTO RS 

THIS FIHST CROUP OP QUESTIONS IS ABCOT ITHY IIIMATKS EHRGLL, OR DO NOT -SSROLL IN 
VOCATIONAJi BDUCATIOK CLASSES , THESE CLASSES ARE KOT SUPPOSED TO BE INVOLVED WITH 
PRISOR MAJNTENANCS TRAINIIG OR WITH CORRECTIONAL INDUSTRIES. AS AH EXAMPLE, 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASSES INCLUDE TRAIflING FOR AUTO KSCHANICS, MACHINISTS, 
FRINOBRS, AND WELDERS AMONG OTHERS. 
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: tbat 3tti(MU^ education elaaeea hftVe you Vak^n 

^FleMe i l« cikly the iiu«tt«y« that reprtsiieBt the olaisfiea 
you haYt i>Xled In^ ao aatt^r^^^^ 

Auto Body «ibd VPenaer H«pair^ . ♦ * * • .05 

- futo Scrriec Sj>«ci«aiJBt.,..^ 

Bapkblading. ^ * ^ ^ , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ,\09 
ftiUding Jfc^ttten^ ^ 
■ Cqmpoolting. i i ^ * .^j, ^ . ^,11 

; Diriijg^ Cooaercial^i . ^ . , ^ . ^ . . ^ . .,.13 

Blectrlciaa . (Slec tronica i\ 16 
Electronic BaVa Proceeoiiig* v 

Pl« Science * *^ 18 i; 

' - Purnitwr^ Technology c..^*^.^.^.. ^ 

Houaehold Appliance Senrlcirg. 20 
; Hcma«k©opla^. * * . * , ^ .21 

Laodecapo Gardener. v 22 

Macblijiot. 4 ^ * . ^ * ^ ^ , ^23 
^ -Iklanleuriat. «... ^.^^ 24 

. Itaaon.*..;; ,.r.25 

Moatcutter.^. . »V. • . • * * » .... ^ - , ^ , .26 

Merc^MuadlaiDg. ; /. . . . . . , vr27 

Mill a£i4 Cabtnet..............«^ta..*»»v»«...28 

Mul tl-^lerical. 1 ^ ^ ; ^ 29 

0 Huraiag, LVN*.*...^..... .i....^ ..50 r 

Suroin^ Aides .l......^t.31 

Off ice.^ Jiachiae Hcpalr .....32 

Painter.. ..^ ..i* . , . ..33 

Pluuaber. .34 

Printing (Lettcrpreee). .l......^...,..-.35 

Printing (Offaet;...., ..*.«..3fr 

fiadiologlc Tectoology... ...•,37 

Sewin&... v .36 

jewing jfatchine Repair *^ ..... .i 39 

She«t Kotal......... .r...i... ,.40 

Shoe Repair w v V. 41 

- Silic Screening » ^. ..... . .42 

SbtII Eo^ine Bepslr ......w- ..43 

■ - • ; . .-^ ^ 

. ■ ' " . , 

\ . ■ Textile Pattern Bakijig,. 44 

Upholetcr A ............. ^ .45 

Watoh Repair. 1 ^ 46 

Welder.^ .. ... * ; 47 

Wig\Styli£rt..... .....!.\\!48 
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Pl«wt rati! the reMomi Hated below that cttus64 
yott in deoidt to take th^^oe Tooatiozua educatioa 
elUMe* How l«pcrtaBt were each of ttoae 
reaaoaa to you? 



not aosaewhat very 

t»|>ortant iapdrtant 16portac.t 



LIST OF m^GSS . i2J5£. 

to make Moaey to arupport featly*****,****.*^^,. 1 

to pleaae frleado cm the buteide. ♦^'^♦•^^•♦..^ 1 

to JoWlamate fpiwide on the Inside,.*,....,., 1 

to g«t a high school diplc«a...,. i 

to get a iob on the outeide thiit you like 1 

to qiiailfy for m e^rl^ J*rt>le,.^....*.*....,^^,..^. 1 

to the tlxic. 1 

to xepeive eactwi privilegee, . . ♦ • * • ^ * * ♦ . » * 1 

to help you oake it in oivlliaa life,.,. 1 

to chojr^^t you could really do eoattethlng. 1 

to build Gonfideoce la your8elf.,..»v».*..^». 1 

to obtain VA or 7oc fiehab beaefita while in prison.. 1 

A. If there were otber reoooxui that ar© ijBportaat, 
pleaae write thex in here. 



to ae 


to aw 


(") 


2 


3 




3 ' 


.12 
( ) 


2 


3 


13 
{ ) 


2 


3 


lA 


2 


3 


15 


2 


3 


16 


2 


3 


1 7 


-2 


3 


18 


■2 


3 


19 
( > 




3 


20 
( ) 


2 


3 


21 

( ) 


2 


3 


22 
( ) 



23 
( ) 
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3. Do tklxUc ti»t there are jobo ay«ilable to 
jrou/ao I4»e o>tt«id« whea you get out? 



.If 3fOP mHl^.gEEg AHB JOBS AYAILAHIg s 

A, You my hava learatii about the different Jobo that 
f carts avttilsible to you la varloun ingro. 

circle a nuiober for each possible way to 
shw ho«r ijaportimt it waa to you* 



2^ 



lAlfS YOq ilIGH? PA^ LBAaKSD A300T JOBS: 



not 8oai}*fh&t very 

iaportant icaportont laportmit 
to sae 



I « « • • • «. 



frienda aad fnally-im the outoide 

Xrieodo oa the Inpide*.. 

priaoQ couaoitllorty 

pri«on adattnidtratorc and/or officials.,.,..,,, 

priooa tcachoro. 

reli|^oi2a iGaderSf prison chaplaia^ii*,..**.,,^, 
prif oa giifiurd*. 
outalde pufclicatiooa, 

priooa publicatioao* 

oelf help group©,, 

prior eupXoyera* , ^ * 

other 



to me 


to ac 










2 


5 


( ) 






J ) 




3 


28 
{ ) 




3 


29 
( ) 


2 


3 


( } 


2 


3 




2 


3 


{ ) 


2 


3 


( J 


2 


3 


( ; 


2 


3 


i ) 


2 


3 
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IP YOU mgK IHSRS ABS JOBS AVAllABLBt 



^uae rate the followtn^ waya you aay hare 
leJMaed.the klmSe of triiinljig that would be 
needed to rsore into one of theoe jobc* 

PieMe circle tbie nuaber tbat abowa how Important 
tjaoh of thi» following wws to jou. 



^ not somewhat very ' 

important Important important 
lAlS YOU iQGHT MYE ^^^j^EgED jLEoag THAIHISS ; to ge to ge to ae 

frienda and faially on the outaide ^ 2 . 5 (^^' 

friends on the Inaide*,.** , 1 2 .5 (^^) 

39. 



prison couaaellora.,,,, 1 2 5 ( 

prlaon adainiatratoro and/or ofiiciaie..,*.,,^ 1 ^ 3 ( 

1 V 5 ( 

rell«i,otW3 leadera , prison e^haplain. 1 2 , 3 

^utoide publlcatlone,.....,,,.,.,., t • 2 ^ 5 

prison publicat ions » * . * * . , 1 2 



prleon teaobe^B♦♦..e♦•^••♦.,.•♦^..,,v,*•.*.^ 

2 
( . 
43 

) 

44 
^5 
4 6 
4 7 



3 



i?clf help grtmpa^o*.*. \ - 2' 5 



prior eiaployera* ^ ^ ♦ « ♦ , . 1 2 



5 



clju«!«<if circled lo pu«8tlcm 1; 

Bo* liiportttttt ill .$?w:b of the following reojoona to you? - 



.- . ■ ■■ 


JDO 


* 

V 


ooaewhat. 


ve r,v'' 






Uaportaat 


iisportejDt 






LIS? OF fiK^SOnS 


• w 




to nts 


to an 








\ 


2 


3 


( ) 
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* >> 4r » 


1:. 






( ) 


;o ffupport the f asaly or youraolf 
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2 




( ) 
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• 2 


3 


( ) 
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It m 9 m 
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2 


3 


{ ) 












. 5 A 






■^ • • 
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'3 , ■ 


( ) 
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* H 


1 


• 2 


. 5 


( ) 
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1 


2 


3 


( ) 
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1 


2 


3 


. ( ) 
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g>;^«5vItjo^ well witb other msuiteo there 






2 


3 


.( ) 


fear jdieciplimiry aciioD if I failed 
















1 


■ 2 


3 • 


n 


knowijag'-that fialurc* to cootiuuc would 












js^sjao lo'oo of 'flnaccicd b«tibf Ita being 
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wm vz aoina ?o ask questioss is a little wpfsrest vjiy. 



.5Jt> 6«w.4sbig «X) u^a*t* to eaJToll Us vooatioual ' 
. iri^i^m cl^m^ ,.e;TU«iaport«mt..... 

■ ' ' unimportant. ,2 . 

^ - Circle <iaiy or^ r.ujctftr: • ^ unoartedn^ ♦ 5 

- i«portant/,» . w \4 73 



very laportant 5 ( ) 



A. IP YOU CIBCLED "MltPORT^liT" OR 
"VERY IMrORTAJSr : 
; Tell ..US why you feel this wajf. 

■ / • ■ ' — : . — ■ 

74 

~~ — ^ : . . ■( ,) 

6» Now tell U8 how^ ixoportant a person's race 

has to do with an inmate enrolling in the * • 

vocational education train: classes. 

very unimportant ,.,•1 - 

. 1* . ' , - • ' xmimportant , 2 

iCircle only one number: iihcertain, • . . . , ....3 

important 4 75 

- very important ,..5.^ ( ) 

A. IP YOU .CIRCLED '''IMPQilTAUT'' OR 

"VERY DdPORTAI^T": • . . 

' Tell us wliy you feel this way.' 



7. Do inmates select certain vocational education 
classes on the basis of race? 



no .1 



77. 



yes... 2 (" ) 



8. Dore? the daily prison routine, such as cleah-up,^ 
m&B\^, etc., affect inmate enrollment in vo- 
catijnal education training, classe 

yea 2 ( ) 

A.. I? YOU ANSTORED YES: . - 

Which prison routines, have affected inmate enrollm^t? 
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9. Did jou hare a need to learn a trade while inside? • 

no 1 

yes.. 2 

I. IF YOU ANSWERED "XBS^*': ^ 

Would you aay thic need was... definitely not met...^v..^ 

, . probably not aetv;^. ...... 2 

Remember, circle only one number: uncertain 3 

probably met. ............ .4 

J dofinitely met 5 

10. Did you feel you had a peraonal need to gain 
irecognition and reapect? 

- no..,.; .1 

yea.. 2 

A. IP YOU ANSWEBED "IBS": 

Would you say this need was met definitely apt met.......1 

through vocational education classes? probably not met .2 

uncerttJja. 3 

'■ probably met ..^...4 

definitely met. . . » 5 

1 1 . How did you feel your need t:. pass the time more 
easily was met through vocational education 
clasaes? Would you say. . . 

definitely not met 1 

probably not met 2 

uncertain. 3 

probably met 4 

definitely met... .5 

12. Do seme inmates pass up the chance to take a 
vocational education training class because it 
is not offered at a prison they want to go to? 

def initely no. ........... 1 

probably no »2 

uncertain ..3 

probably yes. 4 

definitely yes..... 5 
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13* Do yfl^u feel that the olasslfleatloh aystea that 

opiates within this Institution hurts your ohances 
JEr^take the kinds of! rooational education classes 
you want? 



definitely not Isart . . . . • 1 
probably does not hurt. 92 

uncertain 3 

probably hurts i»..«4 12 

definitely hurts 5 ( ) 



A* I? DEPINIOELY OR PROBABLY HURTS i 
Why do you feel this way? 



14. Do you think that current parole requirements and 

procedures might limit some inmate^ chances to get 

a" Job before their parole date? \ \ 

^ . definitely no 1 

probably no. 2 

uncertain ••....3 

. probably yes ..4 



A. IP DEPINITELY OR PROBABLY YES: 
Why do you feel this way? 
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13 
( ) 



14v 



definitely yes 5 ( ) 



( ) 



r 



PABT II. AMCMISTBATIOH OP YOGATIOHAL EDUCATION 

THIS SECOIO) GROUP OP QUESTIOHS ASKS WHAT YOU TBINK ABOUT THE 
WAY VOCATIOIAL EDUCATION CLASSES ABE HUN.^ 

15. Below are some reasons the institution might provide 
Tocational education classes for you. 

Pleas^ tell us how important these reasons are by . 
circling e number for each reason. ^ 



not somewhat very . 

HEASOHS j. . important important important 



ERLC 



to get you a job that makes you proud 



A. If there are other important reasons ^ 
please ti^jcte them- 
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to me 


to me 


. 1 


2 


. 1 


2 . 


. 1 


2 


. 1 


> 2 


. 1 


2 


. t 


2 


. 1 


2 


. r 


2 



to me 



3 


r: 


3 




3 


r: 


3 




3 




3 




3 


■ e': 


3 





(") 



■ . p . . ^- . . 

Po iisaates at this institution have enoiigh time ' 
for vocational education classes, or do other 
prison actiyities, such as recreation, keep them . 
out of vocatJLonal education cldsses? 

inmates are given all the tiine 
they need for vocationiO. 

education 1 

other activities keep inssatee 

out of vocational taucation ...2 

some inmates are given enough ^ 2 5 

tiae, others are not^ 3 ( ) ^ 

A. IP OTHER ACTIVITIES AHE A PROBLEM: 
Name these activities... ' 




26 
( ) 



ii. I? OTHER ACTIVITIES AHE A PROBLEM: 

^ 'Horj io the activities M^just named Iceep 
:ljrAia;zte& fro^a takln£^^P^|.anaI ^educsition 



27 
( ) 



Do you think that innate gangs or political organisations ' 
{ceep other inmates fro?? enrolling in vocational education 
traiGjljag classes? 

no.... 1 28. 

yes ........2 ( ) 
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17. How IS.; 'aid you rate other ways vocational education 
cla^- « Mght be Bade available to inmatee? / 

How ':<50irable are the following? 



f Alt'S 0? OPgBRIgG CLASSl.. 

Classes offered ineide by teachera 
from BOffie college or trade school* »^ 

Classes offered outside by teaohers 
froai some collejge or trade school. 



Closes offered by mail. 



not at^^^l 8ome,what 
4esirAbl^ desirable 



2 
2 



m^m • • o c 



very 

desirable 

3 
3 
3 



29 - 
( ) 

30 
( ) 
31 

( ) 



18. Who should manage ' the prison ' s vocational - 
education programs? 

^ ■ . PLEASE CIRCLE ONLY ONE ANSWER 

prison off ici&ls sho^ad zasiiage th® prograrjis. ; . 

Boae outside group shoold mansge the prcigrasfis, 

A* Why do you feel this na^ 



.2 



32 
( ) 



\ 



V 



33 

( ) 

•a 
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19. What are jour feelings about the \ise of the 

Tooatloual education staff? ^ a 

How would jou rate the following suggestione? 

poor unoertain good 



present teachers kept on fall time 1 2 3 

preoent teachers kept on but hare teachers 
fro^. outside colleges and trade sohools 

come in to assist in the teaching........... 1- 2 3 

present teachers kept on but hare employers ^ 
from the outside ^'$ome in to assist in the 

teachiiig 1 2 3 

present teachers kopt on but had inmates assist 

them in the teaching 1 2 3 

all teachers exehaifiged on a regular basis with # 

teachers from the outside. .................... " 12 3 

' " - . keep none of the present teachers -w... 1 2 3 

20. Have you, or any of your fellow inmates (such as 
inmate coiimittees) been asked to help plan the 
Vocational education classes in this institution? 

no 1 

yes...... .2 

A. IP YES: 

Do you feel that your suggestions hare 
been \ised? 

no ..1 

yes 2 

(l) IP NO TO A: 

Why weren't they used? 
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21. How iaportant is it to you and your fellow inaatee ^ 

to be involved in the planning of vocational education « ^ 

claaees? ' - 

definitely unimportant •^ 

. . unimportant ••••2- 

Circle only one number: uncertain.. .....'•.3 

important....^. .....4 4 3 

definitely important >'5 ( ) 

22. Do 'you think <Ji-inmate8 who have made'^it well on • . 
the cvitaide should be asked to help plan programs? 

definitely no «. ..1 

frobablyno.. .•..•.'^.•.2 

« Circle only one number: * ^uncertain, r. ......... • ^3 

probably yes.- ...««. ....4 . 4 4 

definitely yes. 5 ( ) 

23. What vocationeLL training classes should be added * 
at this place? 



A. 



45 

.( ) 



PART III. QUALITY OP VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASSES AND SERVICES 

. * WE NOW ASK YOU TO lELL US WHAT YOU THINK OP THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
CLASSES OPPEHBD IN CALIPOHNIA CORHECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND THE KIND 
OP JOB THEY. ABE DOING FOR YOU AND THE^ OTHERS. 

24* Pleeise rate institutional vocationsLl education classes in 
terms of preparing yom for a job. . I 



Would you say that e acq of the following is poor, medium, or good? 

poor medium ! 



training is., 
equipment is. 



facilities (classrooms^, 
shops, etc.) are^. ..... 



teachers are. ; 

ways of teaching are 



2, 

2 

2 
2 
2 



ooc 
3 



3 
3 
3 



46 

( ) 

47 

( r) 

48 
( ) 

49' 
( .) 

50 
( .) 
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25 • Could you get each of the following things when you 
needed them^ in vocational education classes? 



seldom 



most of aim 
the time alwa, 



tools and equipment ♦ " 1 

wo;rk materiHln, nupplion, etc.. 1 

■ . . books y workshee ta , etc ' 1 

^.26. Are institutional vocauional education classes getting 
you ariG others ready to hold a job on the outside? 



27. 



28, 



How well do the clashes: 

T;rain a person to fill out job applications, 
train a person for a job interview 



poor 



prepare a person to get along with fellow workers 
prepare a person to ge ^long on the job 

with supervisors , 

prepare a person to talk openly about periponal 

problems with the employer when these P|.obiems 

begin to cause trouble on the job. . . , 
tell a person what is happening in the 

job market ; , 

tell a person what ' training and skill are 

needed for getting and advancing on a job... , 
prepare a person to go about hunting for 

a job to use this trediiing. . . , •*...•..< 

prepare a person to know the work habits 

an employer will respect , 

prepare a person to cope with the stj?eBS of 



putting out good work all the 



e stj?eB£ 
tiijte. . . , 



medium 

2 

2 

• 2 
2 ■ 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2- ' 



good 
5 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



HoYf would you rate .the prison counsellors in terms of their 
encouraging your interest in vocational education? 

• ' . very poor 

poor. 

neither good nor bad. 

good. . e 

very good • , 



3 




,1 

;? 

.3. 

.4 

.5 



Have you toJd .your friends that it would be ^ood for 
them to take vocational education classes at this 
institution? 



A . . J IMJO : Why haven ' t you?. 



no. . 

yes. 



51 

•( ) 

( ; 

( ) 



64 

(• ) 



65 
( ) 
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29» How would you rate the foll^ow^g things that may be 

useful to get men to take vocational education classes 
here and stay in them. until they have completed the. 
classes? 

How important is each of the following: . 

very not 
important medium important 

offer classes that give„ a-man a chance 

to show he can really do something. 1 - 2 3 . ( 

have teachers who know their subject and ' 5 0 

can teach it to otherc 1 2. "5.1) 

provide classrooms and .shop:; that are suit- • 

able for the subject . being tauf^ht 1 ? ( ) 

provide books, tools, up-to-date equipment 

and other resources that can be used to 7 0 

'learn the subject...... 1 2 5 { ) 

provide coxmselling that will help mem better 

choose classes that are suited io their \ 

interests and skills 1 2 " ^ . ( ) 

provide special tutoring for those men who ■ ' . ' 7 2 

need extra help. , 1 -2 5 ( ) 

A. If there are other important things, please 
write them in. 



7 3 

- ( .) 

30. How often do you meet with a counsellor from -this 
institution about your job future? 

* at least once a week ...1 

every 2-3 weeks.... ..,2 

Circle only one number: at least once a month..., 3 

other times..... 4 \74 

never meet with counsellor. .5 ) 

A. IP YOU MET -WITH A COUNSELLOR: Do you feel the ■ 

coxmsellor has helped youin planning for the future? 

Would you say these meetin^^s^ have been... 

very useless 1 

useless .2 

uncertain . 3 

. helpful... .'.,...4 75 

very helpful...... /...;.... 5 ( ' ) 
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31. How often do you think tne admijiiBtration uses vocational 

education clacees for prison iaaintenance ox personal use? . ^ 

very seldom*... ..1 

seliom. . • . • 2 

uncertain, ..........3 

; often. ........4 76 

very often 3 ( ) 



77.78 79'80 

( 0)( 0)( o)(.?) 

1 2 3 4 5 

^ )( )( )( ) 



PARIMV. OUTCOMES QP VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

NOW WE WANT -YOU TO TELL US ABOUT YOUR FUTURE JOB PLANS AND HOW ^ 
WELL THE. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASSES IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
HAVE PREPARED YOU FOR THESE JOBfij. 

32. We have listed some possible pa^-offs in preparing a 

person for a job once he is r€Teasis^, ' ^ 

How important is each of the following pay-offs? 

y not somewhat very 

" important important important 

to me to me to me . e 

to make money to support family. 1 2 ^ 3 ( ) 

to help you make it /in civilian life... .... 1 " 2 / 3 ' ( ) 

to. show that you could really do y/bme thing. 1 ^2 ^ 3 ( ) 

to build confidence Jjq yourself 1 i 2 3 ( ) 



A." If there are any other important pay-offs,* 



,f please write them in. 



10 

( ) 
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In thlnkijig of a Jpb on the oUtoide^ how would you 
like each of the following work aituatione? 



■ \ 



working «;ith jjeople. . * . . . 
working with machines. . . , 
working with bki^I tools, 
working with plants.^... , 
working with anijnf»lB 



not at 
oil 



eomewhat' 
2 


very 
^nuch 

3 


' I 1 
( ) 


2 


J 


12 
( ) 


2 




1 3 . 
( ) 


.2 


3 


( ) 


2 


• '5 


15 



54'. 



A., Would^you prefer to work ¥rith a lot of people^ ' . 

a few, or work aibne? 

. ^ work with a -lot of people..,., l 

work with only a few people...:-' 
'yj, work alone ^....3 

Would you--^3<«.f^er 'to work ij. an office or shop, ( 
or would jrt^rpr^fer to wx)rk out of d^oors? . ■ * ^ , 

' ~ ■ * work in an office or shop.....! 

work out of doors ....^v 

\' - * it niakes n^*- difference *...3 

Tell U8 about .;the, type of 30b you want when you . 

are paroled. Will it be a. .J' ' * 

technical job r 

^ ^ skilled job. ...2 

semiskilled job.. 3 

• I unskilled job... 4 

- . have plane to do something 

. - else. . 5 



A. IP FLANS TO DO SOMETHING ELSE; 
Please write in yoiir plans.. 



16 
( ) 



1 7 

( ) 



3,% 

( •) 



/ 

. ( ) 



. r 

I 
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35y 



36, 



Horn well do you thirii:; you will do in gettiug this 
type 6f job the outaido if xou are' one of \ajBkny 
^ after ' ' : 

don't expect, .to. get it, 

quite doubtful that I* 11 get it**..-*2 
^ ° > ^ . ijincox'tsiiTft • « • « •*«*«4ror«***««««'»**>«*«*3 
• ^ ^ fairly ssure will get it . . .... . 

, ' , very sure will get it,. ..5 

Have your ideas about a v)ob changed since you took one 
of^thc^ vocational education classes at this place? 

' , [ definitely no,. 

, o ' / no.c.*.»^.t>' ;^..sr.2 

uncertain*. 3 

yee .......... . ^r • .'1 • .4 

^- d'^finiteiy yee •••t.r.b 

A. IP IDEAS HAVE CHANGED: . ^ 
-How have they changed? Please describe. 



20 



21. 

( ) 



22 
(' ) 



37. 



each, of the following statements describe a person 
#h6 has been successfulA'in vocational education classes? 



no naj/be • yea 



he puts in the totcLl tiiiie needed to complete 

the v6cational class. • 

he^ut in enough time to leazTi xhe skill. Z..... 

■* • , ■ , ' 

he got an A i:a the class ^t...^ .•.....•« 

. ■ ■ • ■ \ 

he got a B jji the class. .... .XT. . . . . .'. i 

he got an early aparole.'. ....>. ^ o 

■ ■ ■ •* . ' 

A, If there are other Important weiys you would identify 
Bucceas, please write them in. ' 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 



23 

(. X 

( ) 
25 

( ) 
2§ 

( ) 
•27 

( 



28 
'( ) 
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29-79 

(•Blank) 
■ 8 0. 
{ 4) 



'ABT Y. PBRSOHAL DAIA\ - ' 

HOW SOME QUESTIOHS AJBOUT YOURSELP 
S. What i0 joxxr a^je? 



I 2 - 3 A 5 

( ) { ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 



A 



under 20*,».» » 

30 - 39 5 

40 - 49 

50 - 39 ...e? 

60 or over. . < t» 



9. Wlist is the hlBhest grade you coapleted in eohool? 

Please circle the nuaber tL&t best; describes yoiir education. 



/ 



Grade 
Completed 

no fo3rmal achoolicg .•^.•...•.•♦♦•O 

1 
2 

^4 

5 

7 
8 
9 
10 

■ - n 

high ochool diiplosia..^».« Y**«*..v«»*V2 

1 year above high ecbooi, *V'5 
"2 yeara above high school* •••*t4 

3 years above^ high school 

4 years above high school 

college degree, to 

a^ore thto 4 years above high eel: ol.^t? ( 



A, 1? tOU CIRCLED 13, U, or 1^^: 

Where did you get this schooling? 

• * / tito-year or coaaminity college -.1 

four-year college or xmiversity, »* ^ ? 

militar'y technical t rain iwgy^.^ •••3 

« trade or vocational 'school*/* ^ «4 

other place. .♦•♦#;»*v^ 

IP you ciaci>:u m, "otikk place" fusase white ih wfCERE 
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white/caucasian. 1 
' ' blacVDegro/fltro-'X»ericim*4»«»*..^ 

S panleh- teericftc/cnxica^^ 

. " other: : ..-....-4 

IF pU CIRCLED KO. 4, "OTHSH" TISkSE WRITE IS , 



41* that 18 jour, cxjurrcnt itorital otatuo on the outeide? . 

• ^ * 

"(3 aaarried (liioludlng ooaaaon-law),,. 1 . 

oingle, never iiajTied 

^ ^ wldbtwjd 5 

41vorc0d ♦ ♦..4 M. 

0epaxated¥. . ♦ #•5 ' ( ) 

Hoi. long bate you been imrrK^d? ^^^^ ^ ^^-^ 1. 

5 yeara* ..#2 

6 10 y^f^ra 3 ' 

■ " n*- 15 ^••^ 

' 16 - 20 yearei .5 

21 - 25 years.. ^ ^2 

^ / over 25 year© ( ) 

B.- IP PHSSSBTLY KAKRIKp; . * • 

Wliich of the followlDg beet deocribos/ ' . 

your aarrled life? * • ^ 

\tnbjSKppy««*«..«*.« # ..^»2 

. ' uacartajja. 3 

' Wpy • ..*....Ta 

rory Mppy.«»«* 5 { ) 

42* How many children go by your nas&e?^* 

■ " r 

43* How would you dt-scrlbe youi^ personal health? r * 

Yery poor 

poor «.«««4^»»«..««««».^.«**».2 

"#r uncertain, ♦ ♦# ..••,.*.«3 

good 4 - 16 

■ ' very-good...,..,,., ..5 ( ) 
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44. 



45- 
46. 

47 • 



VtiAX lo the lon^et tine (ia yeare) you worked 1? IS 

on a full-tlac Job?.^,,, * * ^ ( i( ) 

A* fhAt did you do? 

■ ~ . ' ' ■ •■•19 

^ - _ -v^ .; ..... . , ■ ■ , - , - . - .11 ■ ■ * ' 

About how raiiuy yearis:- aljl together were you vrorkin^ ^ ^ 

at l«gml ;{obo .on the aiitiside ^ « * > » ( )( ) 

About how many yeare.aiX' together were you looking :P:2 
for work on the outoid^*? » * > ^ i ( ) 

IP EVEH WORKED FULL TIHeV. ^ , 

What iaa yoMT irjccee par yeck. ihe laat year you worked 

full tiaie? • V."- ,. 

Pleane cixcle the tsuaber tbat repreflcnte tbe figureo tbat 

«r,e tlooeot to' the aaount. . 

<.■• ..' . . ■ . 

' : . ieee than #50 ' 

.• . $50 - $65 , 

• ' ■ :^■ ■ $66 - $80., .."i 

. : $81 - $100 4 

' ■:. $i01 - $125....... 5 

. - , $126 - $145 6 

■ . . . . $146 - $165 7 ' 

. • . $166 - $185... ..8 

$186 - $205...... 9 

; . $206 - $230; 10 

' . $231 - $250 n 

' • • - $251 - $310 12 

*. ..; $311 -'$410 .13 

'- " - , $411 - $500.. ...14 2^ 25 

, $500 or over 15 ( }( ) 



erJc 
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»8» #?hat ncre you do*iug at the time juet prior to your 
belz^ put in prison thlo laet time? 

Plfvn?^e« circle the nuaiber that beat deecribea the thing 
t; taking up aoat. of your tiac . ' 

/ - un^xaployed 1 

^ student* *2 

J^- working 
; .^^{[-'-^ in a profesaion©! job such 

aa an engineer.*..***. 
in a technical job imcb aa 
a dental technician. •....4 
t'^ in a akilled trade 0uch aa 

' ^ a tnaohiniat. .t) 

in tt oeai-okillcd job aucb 
aa a f anaihand » . 7. . « • • • • ^ • 6 

othor. ....^..^..^.^^..^T 

PLEASB WRITE. IN 



26 
( ) 



49* ' How caany tiaes have you done time in prison? 

50. Hon long brv^e you been in thia tisae? ^ yearo 



uontha 



27 

( ) 
28 29 

( )( )■. 



51. What is, the alniama time given for your sentence? 



^eare 



montha 



30 31 

( )( n 



52. Have you ever taken vocational educ«;tion classes 
on the outside? \> ^ 



no. « 
yea* 



.2 



32^ 



A. IP YES: 

What clasBca did you take? 

PLEASE WRIl^ I» 



(0 Hovr'much did you like these ciaaaea*' 



not at all; ; t 
sociftwhat.. *2 
veiy 6uch. * . A » . * • 



33 

C ) 



( ) 



/ 
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If thortj io any other iaform/Ation you trould like to give uo about vocatioaal 
education clafisea <md tralningt .P«J^^«^P» eooe thing we left out, please write 
*it IB here^ > — * 

* .( 



m us HEKIKD YOU THAT THIS IHSTITOflOH IS ONLY ONE 0? SS^mML PROK WHICH 

WFOHIATIOM WE HEED^S BEING OBTAiMED. l • * 

, I ■■ 

WOULD YOU BE WILLIKO TO BE IHTERVIEWED AT A LATEH ITIHS ^AJSOUT VOOATIOHAL' 
EDUCATION? IP YES, ELEASE PRINT YOUR NAME HERE: / ' 



HE!l£w.R .THAT YOUR ANSWERS TO rHK QUEriTIONS WILL HE {ffilJi IN. STRICT, COKPIDENCE 
AND WILL HE SEEN ONLY BY 7m UCIA RESEAKCH TEAM. ■ 

-PLEASE AGCKPI^ OUH THANKS HOR YOUR iART IN THIS MOST IMPORTANT STUDY 




I .RALPH IlhEGMAN 

.' UCLA ,'HOJECT aAiiAGEK" 



- i 21)3 
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A STUDY OP yOCATIOHAl EDUCATION CUSSES IN CALIPORHIA PRISOKS, 1974 

IHTRODUCTIOK 

THIS STUDY IS ABOUT VOCATIOMAL EDUC ATI OH CUSSES IK THIS INSTITUTION. THESE 

AEE THE HOH-PAID CUSSES SHICH AJRE INTENDED TO PHEPARE THE STUDEiiT POH A JOB AT 

■ ' / 

HUB OP PAROLE. IT IS lUPOSTANT THAT VE GST YOUR HOffiST PEELINGS AliQ OPlfflOKS ;^ 
ABOUT THESE CUSSES SO TEAT WE CAN SEE I? TREY SHOULD BE CHANGED. Ar.L INTOHHAT'.Oi^ 
WILL EE KEPT I»l STRICT COHPIDEHCE AND WILL BS SEES ONLY BY THE RESEARCH TEAM VRGU 
OCU. THIS STUDY IS ALSO BSISC COSDUCTED AT* SEVERAL 0T3IER INSTITUTIONS IN CALIPORJ:' 
AND THE li'fPORJIATIOK THAT WILL BE SHOTFS' TO THE EDUCATIOS SERVICES SECTION 0? THE 
DSPAR-atEHT OP CORRECTIONS iflLL BS IN SUMMARY POKM A^fD NO ONE PERSON'S ANSWERS Will 
IDEHTIPISD. 

t 

NOTE: The port circles placed along the <^dge of each petge that looks like 
this "■( )'• will be? uapd when the infonoation the queatiorvnaires is put 
togetfcier for the uoe of the computer. They arc not to be uaed for mjarking 
your ansi»era. 



PART I: ESROLLMENT PACTORS 

THIS PIRST GROUP OP QUESTIOHiS IS ABOUT WHY -INrnTES ENROLL, OH DO NOT EJmfV IK 
VOCATIONAL EEUCATIOH CLASSES . THESE CLASSES ARE NOT SUPPOSED TO BE IN V'^ 
PRISON HAINTBNAHCE TRAINING OR «ITH CORRECTIONAL INDUSTRIES. AS AN £X/' 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASSES INCLUDE TRAINING POH AUTO MECHANICS, MJTCH^' ' 
PRINTERS, AHD WELDERS AMONG OTHERS. 
■ ' \ ■ . ' 
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Wluit Tocatlooftl eduofttloa clanaeG have you taken ^ 
during your prcioent jxrlacm .tem? 



KLeaae circle only the nucnberc that x-^prcocnt tho claa^eo 
you have enrolled In, no auitter which Inetitutlon. 

* Air Conditioning & Herrlg^ MechBnlc.««.«.^«.01 

Air Engine Mechanic. « 02 

Air Pra«e*^«..^*'..*^«.., .•03 

Aalaal"Grooaln{( *04 

Auto Body and Pender Hepalrn ^«05 

Auto Uechanlc •» ^««...«.» 06 

Auto Service Speclallet.. i»* .07 

BaklDc:. ..t...*^.. 08 

Bookbinding .r ^ ♦ • . o * . 09 

Building Maintenance (JaAltoz^ira) ....»I0 

Coaposltlng 

Coe»etolosy » # * . « * • • * « 1 3 

SivijQgy Cwnercial*.. ».«13 

Drafting,.* u .14 

Dry Cleaning « 1 5 

Electrician (Electronics) \.\ 16 

Electronic Data Processing* ..««...**...«*••• 17 

.?ire Science. *•«. 18 

Puznlture'Technblogy .19 

Uouaehold Appliance Servicing »«.20 

Housekeeping. • • «2i 

Landscape Gardener*.-.* *••...•« 22 

^ Machlnlot*.. ****** ***23 

\\ . Kanictxriot **..* *.,.«.;.*.***.*24 . 

Uaaon* . . .;. **.«*.*.»«*.. * • * • « • 25 

Meatcu t ter * , 26 

M^rchandlalng*** « *.27 

Mill, aid Cabinet*. *.,* 28 

Multi4lerical ;..***...*.* * , • * . .29 

Hurotryg, LVH**.* **..* *...****50 

Buralhg Aldee ; •«*«*«»31 

Office Machine Hepalr **.....*..**.^..?2 

Palnier^ . • ..%...** .*.**..*». 33 

Plunber *• >*** *.*..*.*. *34': 

Printing (Letterpreso) * * ^« . * . <^ *•*»**. 33 

Printing (offoetj* *.r** 36 

fladlologic .Technology * . • * ; •«...«.;*.*. *'37 

Sewing. * 1 ^ *;•••* 38 

Sewing Machlnifr Repair* 1 ^ ««.*.**.. **39 

Sheet Metal * 40 

Shoe.flepalr^«..«*,.**.V *....»..*..\..*41 

Silk Screening *••*.*..« *'....«*42 

S»all Engine Hepalr.. *« *n.«.»«**.***«*43 



Textile Fattexn Making* «**«*.* «^ 44 

Upboleter* * ^ * * * ... * 45 

Vatch Repair* *.**.* **.*.> ; 46 

Welder * *.***.. 47 

«lg Stylist.*** * .*4S 



Please rate the reosono liotod beiow that cauoed 
you to decide to take theoe vocational education 
olaaaea* Bow tarportant were each of tbeae 
reaoons- .to, you? 

not floaewhat ' very 
LIST OP REASOHS ' ' ^ Xiaportant .important important 
to me to »c to ae 



to maxe rnoney to support faaily » 1 2 3 

to pleaae friends on the outoide,***..*,*.^./^. i 2 5 

to join inmate friendo on the innidc,..,^.*, 1 2 3 

to get a high school diploma,»*r>,,.,,^ , 1 " 2 3 

to get a job on the outaide that you like.**^.. 1 ? 3 

to qualify for an early parole..,* 1 2 3 

to pooff' the t iiae • 1 2 3 

to receive extra privileg^a,,*,. 1-2 3 

to help you sake it in civilian Itfe.,..,^ 1 2 3 

to ahow that you coxild really do aoaething,;, 1 2 3 

Xo build confidence in yourcelf. 12 3 

to oi?taln VA or Voc Rehab benefito While ^ / • 

ili prison. .J.i 1 » 2 3 



A.\ If there were other reasons that ore important, 
please write them ^ in her?i» v 
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3# Do jou tWJttk that th©r« a» ^obo arailable to 
ytya oa tb« outoidft iriwrn ym gefc out? 



2A 

( ) 



IP YOO yMJSK TtSBE AHS" JOBS AVAIIAB IZ; 
COBHTOE mTH "A" JiSP "8* * BSLPi ^ 

A. You ttoy hJSiv* learfied About tte» dirferaat jobo that 
ax« available to yiyj. ill irariou* tragrb". 

Please circle ft-nuabor tot each pocslble w&j to 
ahow bow IwportBc ; it imo to. you. 



WAYS yoD MKarr have ieahhed aboi^t jobs ; 

frlcmJa actd fimily on tiw! outaidc 
frlenda on tb« ijaaldtD.**.**^^.*****^^*/ 



not 

isaportant 
to 



prlaon aiiainiBtrstoro and/or oftlcialff 

prlQoa teacbare* 

rallgloxiB lesdora i pri&.w . obaploin* * • • ^> • « « 

prloon guarda*. 

outaida publieatj^^aa. « » 

pria cm publlcaticna ♦ ««*;t«««««*««*«»'»*''^**'* 

aelf halp groupa^^i,^. 

prior eiDiployers x * 

othar • 



aoisewhat 


very 




laportsnt 


icaportaat 




to x»e 


to me 








25 


2 


5 


( ) 
26 


2 


3 


C ) 
27 


2 




( ) 
28 


2 


3 


( ) 

29 


2 


3 


( ) 
30 


2 




( ) 






2 


3 


( , 
32 


2 


3 


( ) 
3 3 


2 


3 


( > 
3* 


2 


3 


{ ) 
35 


2 / 


3 


( ) 
36 


2 


3 


( ) 
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IP YOU TmSK TLg H S AHE JOBS aYAIIABLB : 

B« Pleitsft xym tho follcridJDg ways you tu^y hitrtt 
IcAiT tbo teb^da or traiaiog that would bo 
neadftd aove Into one of th«00 job^, 

H^itab circle the miabcr tlmt ohmin bow laportant 
^jaob of the folloirltMB; iroo /0U» . 

not oonewhttt very 
iDpoX'tODt juaportant loporton 

JAYS' YOU aiCHT HA V S LSAJttfED ABOq? IRAIHIHG ; to ^0 

frlendo and faatly^^m tho outaidc*,. 1 . 2 > 

friendo on the iQBldct*,**^^*^** 1 2 > 

prioon counsellors* ^ 2 

prlarcn RdalniotratorB and/or cfficialo^* 1 2 3 ' 

prloon t4oacher8#. 4 1 ^ 2 3 

rt*ligiouii leaders, prlaoa chaplaln*«^»#«#...#». ^ 2 5 

pirlQon gua^d0..••^«••♦♦##^...♦*«*♦».^•'****^••**• ^ 2 3 

outeide publica'tionB»»»#,*.**ir*«^«»»»*.» l 2 3 

prison r iblicatlonB,»«; 1 2 3 

0olf holp groups^ ^•«♦•♦•*'•o»*a•••«*«•*•♦»• 1 2 3 

prior eaployor8»##i.»«i^*»#»**»»»*»<.*»»»««*.*»»» 1 2 3 

other ; ^ 12 3 
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4* Flfiaao toll \i8 «tmt TtaaoiM iaflu0nQ«4 youi.to nveij 
in tbft olMfiea yofU oixolcd In QusoUon 1 ao loAg m 

How l»port«ttt tu each of th« foUoiying rcaoottn to jou? 





not 




very ■ 






iJDportant 




ir.por 


tant 




to 


to C5^^ 


to se 


49 




\ 


2 




( ) 








SO 




1 


2 


5 - 


\ / 


to impport tha fttaJJLy or ycvorci'lf 








51 




1 


2 


3 . 


( ) 














H 


2 


3 


( ) 














1 


2 




( ) 


cla^d voa troll plonai^il *»r»«**«*«.4#««« 


1 


2 . 


3 


( ) 










55 


nhftt you Ifiamed wan int«rGatlng««» 


1 




t 


( ) 
56 


did trell in ^atffomnxu ft&d t«'Oto«, 


1 


2 


3 


( ) 














1 . 


2 


3 


( ) 










58 


got along well with other inrntes tfajere***^*.* 


1 


2 


3- 


( } 
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If you bttm alr«anly left tb« tmiuixs^ clma 
and bare rec«lY«d a cc/rtlfi^^ai^ of ncbi^y^^ 
mntt pl9M^ iminmr tbe f 0110*^12$^ 

We are tntawot«d In fia4ix»« cut »hy you di^ oot 
go furtb»y with jvur rocati^owd e4uci^;«iCK5r clfiaoca^ 

»»» la casymiDg w stop iflma (or «6<sr«) jou dia. 



' QOv ao:?-ei»i:uit very . 

' * . iiziportnat usprrrtifxcjt lisjpdrtiujt 

LIS? 0? HKASO^S ' . • ^. ■ ^' -9^-.gg-. - -^0 .^e . 

did - not have tfajj "^iut *. « * * * v ^ „ ■» 2 5 . ■ ( ) 

QlmnnH b«csJ5W5 too diffioul?^,,,.*/**^** ^ 2 ( ) 

- ■ * * 6i, 

lout inti>rft0t 4xi the ■ci.ai5eea,/*^«,\....v^ 1 ■ " 5 ( ) 

wao told it wm'^ mmto of tl;a© to' go ' 63. 

pipix^BOMl ■ ii^ral th got in th& way, 2 ^ ( ) 

.prut on p^JTol^s »« i» «••»« If i» 4 ^ • # 1 2 '5 ( ) 

tnmJI^fesrv^ed to Mother .ixj^titiitior«*»^ i ' '2 ' 5 ( ) 

r«aadi^«d within the infititutioxi/*^*.^. i ' 2 J ( ) 

gotjUJ jcu could 'out of it* ^ ^ 2 5..- { ) 



I0» IK AHS GOliia TO AS^ QDESTIOHS IN A LIKIE Dir»EHEHT WAY. 

lOU «tHi STILL CIBCLE ME HTMBBH THAT BESf RErBESEBTS YODH ANSWER. . 

5* Please i;ell us how inportant a person* s afee Is in 
gflMBing an Inmate to 'enxx)!! In Tocational fedueatlon' 
teainln^ classes? - . , 

^ ' - very unimportant.. 1 

" . unimportant 2 

Circle only one number: y uncertain ^•.••••••>3 

important. ••• .....A 

rery important 5 

A. IP lOQ ClfiCJEEJ) "IMPOHTAHF' OR 
J'VEBY nOOHTAHr; 
Tell us why you feel this way. 



6. low tell us how important a person race has to 
do with an inmate enrolling in the vocatiobal 
^training* classes. 



Ci>r/cle only pne number: 



very unimportant. . . , * 1 

unimportant . 2 

uncertain. . • • « ^ « « 3 

important ^ 4 

very important .♦....!) 



IP YOU .CIRCLED "IMPOH^IKT" OH 

"VEHY JMBORHKBT':^ 

Tell us why you feel this we(y. 
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?• Do izuiates select ccrlalc vocatioxial education 



olasses on the baale of race? no •* 77 

yee....: 2' - ^ ( ') 



8. Does the daily prison routine^ such as clj^an-up, 
«eal6| etc' affect inoate enrollment in vocational 
educatidn training classes? 



nQ« 

yes.,**,. ,2 



A* IP YOU AKSWEteD ffiS: 

Which prison routines fiav^af fected inmate enrolliacyit? 



.79 

. „__:_ • ' • , '( • ) 

80 

• ' ^ (2) 

I 2 3 A 5- 
,.()(){ )( ){ ). 

9. Did you have a need to learn a. trade while inside? ^ 

. - " ^ no. I..*.* * 6. 

■ 7e8,p^ .2 { ) 

■ ■ ^ ' . 

A. IP;YOIf AWSVBHED "lESV: . 
Vould j6m siy this need was.... definitely not aet, 

^ probably not met ..2 

Rexaraberv circle only one number: uacertaiJi....*... 5 

probably met*. 4 7 

^ definitely taet 3 ( ) 

10. * Did you feel you had a pez^son^ need to ^aio 

* recognition and respect? ^ 0 

,yc«.. ............ 2 ( ) 

>^ 

A. I? YOU ANSWLFED '>XES": 

Would you say this need inu? met defiritely not met ..1 

through vocational education claiiDeo? prolfebly not ©et,* ?. 

i uncertain. * 5 

prv^jbably met. • . • 9 

deflrjitely.,met..t. t) ( ^ ) 

11. Hour did you feel tyour peed to posf; the time core' 
eaeily was aet*through vocational education 

clMBeo? Would you oay.., • . dcf Inltcly nov act. . . . . .^l 

-probably not met f ^ 

uncertain. ♦ 3 

^ ' probably met.. 4 ip 

definitely net ( j 



Bo «oa» iimatea pMO up the cba&cc to take a ^« 
voeatiooal education tralnlog clasa becauae it 
i8 not offered at a priaon tbay want to go to? 

definitely do.«.*« ♦.I 

probably no# ♦Si • ^2 
_ uncertain. ..^^.^t^^^^i.**. 3 

. * . , probably y<S0#*# •♦•'^ 

' definitely yee, .5 

Do you feel that the claaslfication ayatc« that 
opextttea within thla Inatitutlon hurte your chancca 
to take the kinda of TocationaX education clanoea 

you want? , definitely- not hurt, . - ... 1 

. • . probably does not hurt*.. 2 

* uncertain. 

probably doea hurt.* v»...^4 j 
definitely buria 5 

A. I? ^EEFlBimr^ OR '^PSOBABLr' HUR3S; 
Wi^y do you feel thla tmy? 



Do you think that current parole requlreftcnto 
and prooedurea aight littit ao»e inmatee* chancoa 

to get a job before their parole date? definitely no..-....;... .1 

^ probably no*. ..•.,.•2 

xmcertaio. *.*»...**3 

probably ycB,.».. 4 

definitely yen. 5 



A. iP '^DBFIinmT' OR "HiOBASLY" YES: 
Thy do you feel thio way? 
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PART II* APmSISIHAnOM OP VOCATIO] 



ML EI 



EDUCATIOH 



THIS SECOHD CSpUP OP QBBSTIOHS ASKS WHAT YOU TIGNK ABOUT 
Tk VAI VOCATIOffAL. EDUCATION CLASSES AHS BOH* 

fieloFW are .8o«e reuona the InBtitutian ml^t provid<d 
vocatioaal ectucati<m olaseeo for you# Pleaec tell ub 
how iAportant these reaadae ax^e by cixcljUog a number 
for each reaaon* 

oot 80»ewhat 
laportant liaporterc'! 

■ *- ^''■''-■ ^ ^ m. ^ ..to jM 

HEASOHS-:^ - 



to get you a job that z&akoa you proud 
OB release** «« 



to help you isake it on the outside***** 

to sake the Depart»i>iit of Correctiooa 
' look good* « » « ».*^ »«*«^*,»^«* 

. to experlaerit with tifeialng projgraiaa**. 

'^6 keep you busy* while yoxi are here.**, 

to oake work for the tcaxshcref**.*^^***. 

to booat the morale of ix»ate0»..,^#,*/. 

ao a6olety*o way of reformlBg you. 



2 
2 

2 
2 
Z 
2 
2 
2 



very 

laportaDt 
to mf; 



5 

3 





18 








i9 








20 








• 21 


? 






ZZ 


3 






23 


5 





^6 

17 



♦ A* If there are other lapnrtant reauone^ 
pleacre write thea In* 



2<V 
( ) 
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16. ^Bo IsaatdB i^t t]aio tmitltutlon haviB enough tii»e for ^ 
voofttloiMl «4uomtion qImsoo or do other prison 
aotlYltleab axieh a» r«cr«atiorH ke«p them out of 
YtM^aitios&t' edu^tlm ol^aaa? 

ixoMtev ATtt ^Ven all the xim they nead 
for ¥ooAtionAl edue&tion* « 4. . 
other aw5tivltl«o toop jLtm&t^ra oi\t^ of 



cotte ijaaates are ^T«n enoios^ itimet others ar« ttQj;»*«».3 



A, IP 033BSR ACimmS ABB A PROBLJEaJ: 



25 
( ) 



26 . 
( ) 



B, I? OTHER ACSIHTLSS AHE A PBOBIiJI: 

How do tho aotlrLtie^ you Juot naaad keep ixmateo 
frooi toklBe Toceitioaal educ&tlon oliusaeo? 



27 
( ) 



C. Do you thlJik that inmate jtfangs or pol>^ical. organizations 
. : keep otber iitaatea. frcaa enrolling; in vocational training claooeo? 

' , rio....*.....^.... 1 28 

yea, .2 { ) 
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1?. How Tprould you rate otber irayo vocational education 

cladees might be atade available to innates? » 

" How desirable are the following: 

not at all eosewhat very 

WA^ OP OPPSRIHG CLASSES d^aimblt d2«i££blc deoirable 

claosea. of fared Ijaaide by tcachere 29 

froai aoe&e college or trade school. 1 2 3 ( ) 

claaBes offered outalde by teachers 30 

froai eoase college or trade ncbool * 2 3 ^ (} 

31 

cl aeoea- offered by aail,.« I 2 <3 • ( ) 



18. , Who should aanoge the prison's vocational 
-edUijation prograaa? 

-WLEASE CimS OHLY OHE AKWER 

prison officials should manage the prograi:a«««««««^«/ «« «1' 32 

sose outside group should aanage the prografi3..»«»«««.«»«««»«. 2 ( ) 

f A. Why do you feel this way? S 



19» What' are your feelings about the use of the ^ f 
vocational, education staff? 

How wotild you rate' the following suggestions? 

present tethers kept on full time... >*« 

, ° \ present teacher^ kept on but have teachers 

fro& outside colleges and trade schools 

come In to assist in the teaching* ••• »• 

present teachers, kept on but have employers' 

fra» the outs:^de coae ip to assist in 

the teaching* ^ 
* present teachers kept on but have inxaatee 

assist theast in the teaching**.. *. 

all^ teachers estchazsged on a regular basis with 

teachers from the outside..*' 
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( ) 



poor 


xmcertaln 




34 




2 


5 


( ) 








35 




2 


3 


( ) 








36 


. 1 . , 




0* 


.( ) 








37 


. 1 


2 


3, 


( ) 










. 1 


2 


? 


( ) 








39 


. " 1 


2 . 


3 


( ) 



20. Baw you, tit.nxxf 'bS your Stillom ixinates (mieh » ' ^ . 

. dJDBate eaaaXt Uw) been aaked to help plan the 
Tocatloxuil edueatlon olasses in tUa ixietltiitlon? 

no •««••«•• •«•#«••»<*••! 

A. -IP XES: W. 

Do you feel that yoixr sxiggeatlons have been tued? 

• ' » ' yco..*,., *,»#2 

- ' (l) IP abjDO A: ! • 

Why weren't they used? * 



21«- How jlaportant 1© it to you and your fellow insaatea 

* to l>e lATolTOd in the planning of imoatlanal education . 
olaaeee? definitely uniiapor tant 

. uniApo3rtant«**«#,..i.....*«..«2 

Circle only one nunbor: * uncertain. •••♦...♦^ r<v*-.3 

irsportant*. ««».*.«4 

definitely important* •5 

22. you think ez-inaateo vrho have Txuade It ^11 on 
the outside abovld be aaked to h&JLp plan prograaa? 

> definitely jio*.* i,...*.! 

probably no<.»^ .2 

Circl'?; only one number: uncertain. .3 

[. probably yea***«c/,^.«.<,««^.o»4, 

^ ' definitely ycB..*o .,.5 

%'^' ■ * 

23. * What vocational training claaBee should be added at 

thiBr place? „ . 
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PABT III* QOALITY OF VOCmOHAL KTOCATIOH CLASSES ASP SERVICES 



WE NOT ASK TOD TO KLL US WHAT YOU TiEHK OF THE VOCATIOHAL 
SDDCATIOI CLASSES OFPBHED IH CALIFORMIA^ COREECTIOHAL IHSTITUTIOHS 
ASro THE KIJrD OF JOB ^HEY ABE JX)13G FOR YOU ASD THE OTHERS. 



24* Pleaae rite ixietltutioaal Tocatlonal educatioia cIobbqu 
in tQTSS of preparing you for a Job« 



Would you aay that each of the followiug io poor^ 
aedlum> or good? 

poor 

tx^lnlng « 



facilities (claosrocmc, 
ahopOf etc.) are«... 

teachore are ^ • • % 

waye of teachljag are,* 



aedluaa 
2 

2 



2 
2 
2 



good 



3 J 

3 
3 

■3" 



25 • Could you get each of the followiiog things nh^n 
you needed thea in vocational Education cl aooies? 

J aeldom 

^ toola and equipc&ent. • 1 

, " work oaterlals, 

supplier 9 etc* ^ 



booSto, vorkabeeftSf etc. 



su)Ot of almost 
tbc tide alwaya 

2 3 



.1^ 



3UB 



or 



t 



26* 4^.1iU5tltutloaal Tocatloxml oducfttlon clauaea 
g«ttlJo^ you and others xneAj to bold a job on 
the outnide? 

HowjmU do ^i^ claoseo^ 

trtiSxx 9^ pereaa t)p till out a 

4(plf sj^kioatioi^**,.*.*,i. 

train a ptoroon for a 

JoV intdrrlaw^ i* • •«i , 
pr«)|mre & peroon {to gdt along 

wltb f^rllow workera* « 

prepare a person to get along 

wittx \ auperrioora 

prepax^ a peroon to talk openlj 
about personal iKroblema with 
.^tl» emplojer when these probleaus 
begtnrto oause t^ble on the ^ob. 
tell a jpexson whatlxt happening 

In the job sajrkei«»««.*«;««#*««.«r 
tell ^a peniion what itrainlng and 
skill are needed' ^^r getting 

— and adVaoolng on k job 

prepare a person to^go about 
. hunting for a job to use 

this training* ^ 
prepare a person to know the wox^ 

haj>lts an ' eaploy<?r will :Jros^ect . • . 
prepare a person to cope with 'atress 
of putting out gooA work _all the 



27» How would youjrate the prison ^counsel lofa In tcnaa 
of their encowxn^jlng your interest in vocational" 
eduoatlon? 



mediuai 

2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 



good 

3 
3 

3 

.3 

3 



3 
3 



(") 

5S 
( ) 

56 
( ) 
'57 

( ) 



58 

( > 
59 
( ) 

60 
( ) 

61 

( ) 
62 

( ) 

63 

0 ) 



very poor.»<. 

poor.> ^4.. •^♦2 

neither good nor bod 3 

good* ««^««..««««»«, 4 54 
very good» •,...,.•.5 ( ) 
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Sort you told yodr frlendo tbj&t it ivould be gocd for 
the& to takti Yooatloaal aduo&titm clasaeo at this 
iJDijtltutlon? 

no,. 

^ yes* 



.1 
.2 



A* 1?.H0: 

Why b&Ten't you? 



How ivbixld you rate the foXloviag thlnga that uay be 
uoeftOL to get mm to take vooatiotial education olaaaee 
here aad atay in ^em until, thejr have cosipleted the 

} k * . ■ ... 

Bow i3(i]>ortant I0 each of the following: 



not ^ very 

jjBportant at^dluaa iaportant 



offer claseea that give a sum a chance to 
ehov he can really do sosethlng,, ^^.^ «« 

have teachers irhb knov their oub;3eot and 
can teach it to otber8«,«**^«««»*«.«.»«.,». 

provide olaaarodsa and ohopa that are suitable 
for the Gubjeot bein£ tau^t «.r««^.«*« 

provide bookai toola, up-t^tate equipcant 
and other reeourcea that oitn l>o uaed to 
learn the^ subject* 

provide co«.ocelling tha^t will heljp men better 
choooe f^CviSL^eee that ^ are aulted to their 
intereetd and akillo.. • « « • • m •^•o**^^.. 

provide special tutorlixg tor thoee sien who 
need extra help» 



2, 

2 

2 



2 

2 



3 

3 



A. If there are other iaportant ttlng^i plenuae 
write then in# 
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30* Bow cfUn do you met with a cawBMllor from thuto 
Institution 4atJbout your Job future? 

at lea^t once ^ week,».«.^1 
, erery 2-3 weekSo,.....»2 

' Circle only one nuaber: at leaot once a aontb** ..3 

other tifteo*. 4 
• neirer »eet with 74 

coun4»ellor»»**,.» v*».»5 ( ) 

A* I? ron MKBT WITH COOHSBLLOR: ' . * V 

Do you feeX the coimaellor haa helped you 
^ in plKonixni; for the future? 

Would you aay that theee aeetin^ro have been.** 

^ . very uaeleeo..^^.^^^ 1 

uaeleee ^ 2 * 
* , . uncertain. A 3 

. • helpful. .•.•..^•**..,*^^^»4 7S 

^ ' ^ very helpl\a*»«*. 5 ( ) 

31, How ottm Ao you think the adjalniBtration vusee 

'^o«a^;icab^l education olaeaea for prleon jaalntenimoo 

or pereonal uae? . :^ * • 

" ; very eeldoa* i 

^ / seldoa...*^**^*.,.,^ ^2 

uncertain. I* ,3 

1 V ' o£ten.*..i*'..»*.*^,*^^^^,^.4 7^- 
" very often.. (. ) 

77 78 79 80 

. , ( t^)CO)( 0)( 3) 

1 2 3 4 S 

( )( )( )( ){ ) 
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JAHT IV, OtnfiOKSS OF VOCATIOHAL SDDCATIOH 



HOT VZ WAHT WJ TO TELL DS ABOUT YOUR ?OTOKE JOB 
HAHS AHD H0» WELL B3S VOCATIOIUL EDOCATIOB CLASSES 
IH COHEBCSIOHaL lS37ItCnO»S BkW PflEPABED YOU fOH 
!^gSB JOBS* 



a person for a Job oac« h« In r^lcaeed^ 

Bfipw l»{K>rtmt 1« «aab of the ^foUowing pajr--off 0? 

jtot sofifiTihat very 

Important iaportaait mportant 
to m to ac to me 

to sBokQ aokiey to m^port f aaaily. ^ 1 2 3 

to bBlp you Bak« It Id civilian llf^ , • « . ♦ . 1 2 3 

to obow that you could really do 
ooMtblag^ 1^ 2 ' 3' 

to Injdld oonflde)to<» in yoiuroclf,,. ^1 2 > 

A, If third are any othar important pfiy-offat. 
plaaae mrlta thea in» 
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In thiiiklng of a job m the outside ^ ho* would 
you liie each of the folXcmlng work eltuationo? 



workuag with peopIe«*««., 
irorklng irith jsuidtiinen* » • . 
working with ckiU tools* 
worklxkg ^tb plants/* 
working with mim^n^.s*,^ 



dot at 
all 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



ftoaewfaat mxci> 
2 



2 
2 
2 

2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
5 



A, Would you prefer to work trtth a lot of people, 
a few, or wt>rk rJLoa*? 

«^rk with a lot of fMjdpl2«.»*.^,*1 
work with oisly a few poople,,^*<r^2 
work alocie 



Would you prefer to noxk in office or 
ohopt or y^^d you prefer to work out of 
door©? 

work ixi an office or sbop«**,****l 
*ork out of doors,.., 2 
j.t su^en no tfifferQnc8...»»*..*r*3 



Tell ua about^the type of Job you want when you 
are paroled : /^'^Wili it be a.^. 



A* IJ? PLAHS TO DO SOMETHIHC ELSE: 
ELeaoe write in your plana*. 



techaicol job ^ ^ ^ i 

oomieir ^1 ^id Job 3 
usiikilled J^ib. • r , * * . ^* , . » » , ♦ e ^ »4 

have plMo 1:o do s'.^aethlng 
elf»e^^ 
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35« Bow v^ll do you thiAk jm will *do ix^ getting thitu 
ty^^ of a Job « t4i« m'itGide if yma. ar« one of 
amy aiftier th=e job? 



doa't erp^ot to g«t it,..* 
qiate dtfubtfui that I'll 

very ouT'e Will gaj it,..tt,,..5» 



20 • 

< ) 



36** Eatytj your Ide^ about & job ebjaXsged oinc^ you tooic 

<a3i« of tJbc Yoo&tieEB&l •dujcatii^ clM»eo at this pl^e? 

.definitely y^jo^i^.**,/^ 

• • ■ ■ : . . \ ^* 

A« I? UEAS HAiB C5iO(SD: 
Botr to-ro th«y changed? 
PleMo dcfloribe* 



<. « W 4 « » ^ . 

« * * < • * 4- 



2\ 
( ) 



37# Do jsaoh of the fpllowing otAtweetUo de^ioribo 5 p«m«i titoj hae 
hkmx iruoooGoful in Tocatioaal educaticn ciaoo^d? 



.22 
{ ) 



htt putu in the total liM&^^&dtd to ccsxplcte 
the Tocatioxml cl&iifi»*« < , • « 

lie puto in ^.tjough tjuao to learp tfce akill*.*. 



be got aa A in tbe cla^o. 
be got a 3 ii3 the olana«^ 



he got on earl^y parole. 

A# If there ore ©titer iaport^at woyo you trould 
identify oucceoo^ ple&oe irritcj tfcejs Ui, 



no 






• 


23 


1 


2* 


r 




( ) 










■ 2fi. 




2 


5 




( ) 










2S 




2 


3 




( ) 










26 




?. 


1 




i .) 










27 










( ) 
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28 

( ) 



(Blank} 
-AO 



.1 V 2 3 4 5 

( ) ( )^{ ) ( ) ( ) 



■ SOf SGBB QIIEi:TiaSS ABOUr YODESEL? 

. •* ' ■ ^ • 

38» fliat is" your under 20.,,...,^ ,.1 

■ , ^ 20 "'23,, .,.,.,2 

' • ■■ ' . 30 --39.,.. 3 

. . 40 - 49.. -........-4 

50 - 59.. ........v 5 6 

' "60 or oy«r.'. , ;...,6 { ) 

^ • • ' ■ , ■. ■ • . 

39» • VbaX is tbe Mghast g;:«do you coapietod in aciujol? ^ ^ Grade 

Fl«a0fl cixole the nuaber thu^; best deeoribes jeur eduoaticm. ' Coajgle'ted. 

no fom&l 8chooltD$...fc 0 

■ ■ . ■ ■ 1 ■ 

' . , 2 

■ ' . , , ■ -■ • 3 . ■ . 

' . ■ -■ . ■ .4 

• 5 • . 

■ ■ ' . • ■ • . 6 

■■ '7 

. ■ . ■ ' ■ 1 ■ ■ . - ■ 6 

• / ^ • ' 9 - - 

/ to 

\ ; ■ : ■ C ' ' U 

high echool dlploaa«* .t.^l 2 
X ;i«^ar abore hi^ ochool**.««»«*««««««13 

3 years above hi^ 8cliooX«*»«.«««*««««13 ' 

4 years abova b^igh echool 

college degrae«»#«» ^ 

more than 4 yeare above high ^chooli**17 ( ) ( ) 

X. IP YOCf CIRCLED 13, 14» or 15: ' - 

Where did you get thic echoolliig? 

t^o-year or coOTxuilty college. « 
four-year colI«:ge or university* .2 
military techaiciil traliiing* .3 
trade or vocatiot&L ttchool., •♦•••♦♦♦••4 .9 
other placebo** •.S ^ ( ) . 
IP lOT GtamSSO »0. 5f '^OJBSH fUCK»^ PISASK WRITE IB IBBSS 

i" ' ' . ' ------ 



. ■ .■ ' ■ 'I >''. ' 

■ . . ^■' i ■ . ■ . ■ ■ 

40* Are you . wiiite/cftucttBlaa.^»««#.»»,*^,,,.*1 

black/aegro/Afro-AiM»rlc«n* »2 
Spaatoh-A»erlcan/ChioKtto/ 
lferlca&««Afisrloaa«*;« «#».«3 lO 

I? YOU CIRCLED KO. 4, "OmR*' PLSASg fRITB IJi. ^ 



41 • ie your currtmt marital status on the outaido? 

married (iacludlug co»aa-l«E3f)**1 
din^o« never 2urriQd«*««««»«,»««2 

A, IP ggaSRBILY MAfiaiSD: 

How lodog hnvtt i>icn aarriftjS? 

l€Go thjon cue y«2X»,*..«if >,*r.»»l' 

V 6-10 jearB»«««».«<»,«««*«3.«««««3 

11 15 yoscre* « • A 7 • < « • « * « 4r « • 94 
16 20 y«Art}*».^*««, 

21 - 25 yearo»»,*.,,.*^.* .,6 12 

^ » o?er 25 y«art>» ^, { ) 



Which of th« follovong jMj»t dosoribea 

y<«ii? mrrlod life? 

^ Tien xmhftppy 4.,, 

ujohappy 2 

irtjry bnppy«a, «p*»-.*.»».5 ( ) 

. ... ■ lA 15 

42. Bow s«Q;,T children by your Ji«aw?#» . ^ ( ) ( V 

43» Bow would you dcaoribe your pen-caal buolth? 

Y^ry poor* ^, 1 
poor./.. ^.2 

udcor^^dixi. . 4' 

Ytiry ^ood .•»4«<(*flt«^'»i«^i»«a««w»**5 {' ) 
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4 



44* Wait 16 tht longt!»t time (in ye(wr0-) you wrked 17 18 

mm lull^tlae 30b? * «v ( )( ) 



ik.^ Wbat did you do? ^ 



19 
( ) 



45 • About how manj yoar© aU toe:et|:ier weme you working 20 21 

job* cm tb» out»lditt/,».^^.,.^,.,» ( )( ) 

46 ♦ ^S^% how aany yoaro all togetber wexre you lookiog 22 £3 

for «rork ca th« outside?*^*. ♦^•♦•♦••_!:L_. ( )( ) 

47* IP'SVBR WOHKED FOIL TUB: 

What vru your laoooe p«ir wei; th« l&fttyg&r you worked 
fun timTi 

M»a«c ctrole the mtaber that rspreacnto the fi^urce that 
' *f>5\^lo««et to tb« ajftcaml;. 

^ • leae thasx $50.. 

$50 - 165 ....2 

^ t66 $80 3 

181 - $100,, ...... ......4 

■ . fioi " $125.. '.....,5 

$126 - $145. ...«>»..**> .6 

$146 - $165.. ....7 • 

$166 - 1185......... 8 

$186 - «205... ....... ...S' 

$206 - $230....... m 

$251 - $310.. ....,12 . , 

$311 - $410,... ..13 

$411 ~ $500... 14 2« 25 

' : $500 or over.,....,....T5 { ){ .) 
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'•0- ' ■ ■ 

46. Wiat were you doljafi at the tlja« just prior to your 
belAg put in prison thio laat titt«? 

Hoaae circle the nuabcr that beet deecrib^a the thing 
that woo taJtlnK up ftoax of your ti»e # 

' uneaplojedl 

0 tu4 en t 2 

^ in ^ pfofeesiotnol job auch 

. ^ as on en{(lne<sr« ••••••«i»«**««»#»«3 

in Ik teclinlcal Job cmch 
. a dental technician. 4i««.'*»«.**.«4 

^ ' in a ekilled tr^ade euch as 

a 2&achlni»t«««*»«..»*«»»>.*«««»»5 
in a aead-okilled Job euch 
as a far£Rband»««*«««.T/» «*«.6 

' / ■ ''"'PI^ASB WHITE IN 




49# Bow many tij&ee have you done tiie in prieca? , 

50. Hoflt long have you been in thia ti»e? yeara isontba 

51* What ia the mlnlyiia time given for your sentence? 

y earo a ontba 

'.....''••"** 
52. Have you iBVer taken vocational education classes ' t - 

on the outside? , 

no •'•*• tt 1 

^ yea •♦♦•♦•2 

A. IF VES: ' / . 

What claaeee did you take? . . ^ 

" HLEASE WRITE IB . 



{1 ) How oucb did you like theae claoaee? 



not at all. l 

eottewhat. «.« ««2 

very such... ««•••*«. ...3 
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53. If 'thaw 18 any oth«r laJfomatica you would; lUce to give us about vocatioa«l 
; education olaasea aad twdaUa«, parf»pa aoaotMas wa left out, please write 
. it ih hara. 



I- 



ist 'os hoohd yod mT this ihstitohoji is okly oris op several prom which 

IHTOmSoN WE HEED. IS BSIHG OBTAIHBD. 

WOULD YCU iE WILLIBC fO ^ffi IKIBHVIEWED AT A LAOSH TIMS, ABOUT VC5CATI0HAL 
BKKJAnOIT?- If.IE'S, HSA^ 



'BSXBXm YOOR AHSWERS TO TBE QOESTIOHS WILL BE HEW) IS STRICT COB?iDEHCE 

WCDWILLffiS^^ 

W.TtA5E ACCEPT -OUR THAHKS FOR YOUR PART IH THIS MOST IMK)RTAHT SyPDY 



RALPH BHECatAH 

UCU PBOJECT JIAHACEH 



A STUDY OF yOC?i1IOHAL EDUCATIOH CLASSBS-IH CALIPORHIA PMSOHS, 1974 

r ' IHTRODUCTIOH * 

THIS STUDY IS ABOUT VOCATIOHAL EDUCATIOH _CUSSES IN THIS IHSTITOTION. THKSS 
AIE THE HOK-PAID CLASSES WHICH AHE IH5E?nffiD TO PHEyARE THE STUDEHT POH A JOB AT 
tub; -OF PAROLE. IT IS IMPORTABI THAT TO (ST YOOH HOHEST ?EELIKGS AW) OPINION^ .. 
ABOUT THESE CLASSES SO THAT WE CAJJ SEE IP THEY SHOULD BE CHANCED. ALL INFORMATION 
WILL BE KEPT - IH STRICT COKPIDEBCE AND f lLL BE SEEH OHLY BY THE RESEARCH TEAM ?m ' 
UCLA. THIS STODY IS ALSO BEING COHDUCIED AT SEVERAL OTHER lUSTITUTIOKS IB CALIPORHIA 
AKD THE IHPORMATlbS THAT WILL BE SHOITN TO IMS EDUCATIOH SERVICES SECTION OF THE 
DEPAROnSHT OP CORHECTIGSS WILL BE IN SUafflUHY POHtt AJiD 'NO CHE EERSOK'S ANSWERS 
WILL BE IDENTIFIED. 

HO?E: The part circles placed along the edge of each page that looks like 
::thi0 "( )" will be used *hen the luforssiaticn oc the questionnaires ^ia put ^ 
together for the use of the computer. They are not to be used for marlcing 
your arwore. 



PART 1; ENROLLMENT FACTORS ^ ; 

tEIS PIBSI SIOUP OP QUESTIONS IS- ABOUT WHY INUATES ENl^OLL, OH DO HOT ENROLL IN 
TOCATKfflAL EDOCATIOK CLASSES . THESE CLASSES ABE NOT SUPPOSED TO BE INVOLVED VltfH 
3»aiS0I 1IAIN!EBHANCB TRAINING OR WITH CORRECTIONAL JKDUSTHIES. AS AN EXAMPLE, ' 
VOCATIONAL BDUCATION CLASSES INCLUDE TRAINING FOE AUTO MECHANICS, MACHINISTS » 
EBIHOSRS, ASH) WELDERS AMONG OTHERS. 
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what vocational education clasaeB have ygu t«^cen 
during yoxir present prison term? 

rPleajse circle' oiily the nvunbera that repreaent the claaQei 
jrou ha^e enrolled in, no matter which inatitutiod* ^ 

Air Condi^tionlng 4 Hefrig. Mechanic ..... v. 01 
Air Engine Mechanic . .*;.*.«..« J^^} ...«•.••.«». «02 

Air ?raae...^. ...03 

Anij&al Qropain^. .•.•^i, 04 

Auto Body and Pender Bepair..........;*.*..^..03 

Auto Mechanic. y ; • • . . . . ♦ • • • . •06 

Auto Service Specials t. .07 

jaftki£;g...«..,»«. »o 08 

lBoc*hi^ding 09 

Builtiing Maintenance (Janitorial) ;..10 

&mpoeitii3g qp 

Coaaetology* • •12^ 

Diving y Coomerotsdrw 1 3 

Braf ting.. A ...14 

Dry* Ca«(.i9ni23g* ..««»<*.«o...4r«...*13 

Elec'fcrician (Electronics) ••••.16 

: ^ Electronic Data ProcesBing^ ••<.•.«•% 17 

Fire Soience^#^o.^^^^^....« ;.••«. .18, 

Furniture Technology.. •• • 

Boixsehoid Appliance Servicing. .•••• •• 20 

Houaekeeplog* ^ 

Landscape Garden«r« ^ . . • • 22 

' Machinist* V. • ; 23 

Uanicuriet. .^.....i. 24 

Masonrr . • • • • •«•«•••• •••25 

Meatcutter^ .•••'• #..•»••.••.••«.••••.;• .26 

aierchandising. • • ••.••« ••«... 27 

' Mill and Cabinet ^.•••^•••. ..c... 28 : 

Multi-clerical. •'.••.•^..•**.sv^* .•..••29 

;/ ; / \Bur8ing, ^uml ........... 30 

Hiirsing Aides. ..«•«..•••• <t .. * .« » «•..*•.• .31 

Office Machine Repcir • • w . . » ./•••••• 32 

. Painter* • • • * *^ • • ....... .33 . 

Pi^^toher.•.•••. ••..••••*.•>••; •«•••••••. 34 ' 

Printing (Letterpress).*.*^^^^. .•••••••«•. .••33 

Printing (offset) ... • ♦ . • * . . ^ .36 

Eadiologic Technology*. •••..«.••.. .i^ «^7 ^ 

Sewing....; *****....*;.*•.».«•«.*. 

Sewlx|g Machiixe Repair^ • • • ^ • . « * • 39 

Sheet Metal :..* .*.-40 

Shoe Repair. «*•»* ••.•41 ^ 

Silk Screening. ••*<./•*.,..•.•« « « .42 

^ Saall Engine RepaiTr ^ .... * • • •• • « 43 

Teztile Battem Haldsg.. ........»..'.....«... .44 

Dpholst^.. ....... ..J.....,,., .............. .45 

Watch Rejpa4jr « «... .46 

Welder.. .;r:.... ....V,.».,47 

Wig Stylist......... .,.,.......,48 



Heaee rttte tJia reaaona Histed beicm that cfioiaed > > 
you to decide t o takt> these vocatiojaol educaUoa 
claiieebii How Inportant were each of theno 
reasons to you? 

, . ^ ^ ncff*^ ' somewhat very 

important important ^ important 



MST OP HBASONS ' \ to oe 


to me 


to me 


1 1 




2 


5 


( ) 
12 

13 

( ) 
14 

( ) 

( ) 
16 

( ) 

iir ^ 
















2 




■i ■ ■ 


2 




" ^ .' ' 


2 - 


* 

3 




2 




. ( - ) 

18 


■ -\ 


2 . 


3 


( ) 

( ) 
20 




2 


3 


to show tlJl?& you coidd really do sonethln^* 1 


2 


3 


( ) 
21 

( ) 
22 




2 


3 


^'^^ obtain VA or Vbc Rehab benefits while in prison. 1 


2 


3 


( ) 



■<t- 



A* If there were other reasons that ..a^ isiportant^ 
please write the« m herel 



25 
( ) 
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Do you think that titexft i&ns 5ob» fimiilabU to . , 

you on tba\9»Wlde:irtwin yxm got out? _ no»..» 

IP TOU TmmL VB B ^ AHS JOBS AfAmfflE : 

1 , ■ ' 

A» Ipu aifcy hari l««me<l about tho diffcront jobe that 
HM available to you in Tariouo waya. 

HLeaoe circilo nuwber for oatch piiasiblft way to 



ahow how^ inikjrtwit it was to youe.. 



no* oomewhat 
important important 



WATS YOO KIGHT HAVE LRjUaSP AaOUl ^ JOBS: to rse to me 

frienda and f ajKlljr. on; the outaidte»»»# 1 2 



ftrilenda on the inaj|Lde...#.»**##*i^* 1 . 2 

pil«otn oounaellora^r* 1 2 

priaott adaliilatrat^^ra and/pjr ofi:iciel«»*».»«:»»<^ 1 2 

prison teacherB.^*;^.,,^,.* ^ - 2 

religioiiB Isadora ^ priaon chaplain*- 1 2 

prieon gu^8pv««*lf i 2 

outeida publicatipna- . v • . * . • * ♦ ^ # • ♦ • • - 1 2 

prison publication8**.#H*»»*»»*»»»»»*******»»*» ^ 

"self halp grcmpa* 1 2 

prior «»ployara. • ^ . * i ^ .% • 1 2 



IP lOO'IHIHK TEEHE ARE ^OBS AVAIUlBLB: 

B. H^aae rate the fpllowing way© you miy 

leaonoed the kinds of training that would be 
needed to oove into one of tbeee ;)obe« 



Please circle the nxaaber that shows how important 
each of the following wa» to you. 







1 








not 


somewhat 


very 




t ■ ■ *■ 


Important 
to ae 


important 
tO'ffle 


importanV* 
to ae 
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2 




















2 




t 1 

V < 










39 






2 • 




/ 1 








40 




1 


■■ 2* 


3 


V i 
41 






2 


3 


f ' ^ 










42 


TTiii^f rt f "linn H A a»ii4 A^iv^i tt/tm n^ohnl fl&^n 


i 


2 


3 


\ ^ 








43 






2 


3 


/ ^ 

\ 4 










44 






2 


5 


f ^ 
4& 






2 


3 


\ -t 










46 






2 ; 


3 


( ) 
















3 


( ] 








48 


Other 


1 


2 j 




( ) 



■ ' ■ > 
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4* Hoane tell iia ham important the following reasona 
were in oaudlng you to drop out of the vocatianal 
education classes that yen circled in Qu^etiou 1« 



Row i»port49UQt ie each, of the following reaeona 



to JOU? 


not 


eoacwbat 


''Tory 






ijaportant 


important 


i»portftot 






to se 


to mo 


to sie '■■ 




> 












. 1 


. 2 


3 


( ) 










SO 






2 


3 


( X 

51 






2 


3 


( ) 


% 








52 






2 


3 


( ) 










53- 


• 




2 


3 


( ) 


wae told hy others that it wan & 














2 


3 








2 


3 


X ) 










56 






■ 2 ■ 


3 


( ) 










57 






2 


3 


( ) 


... 








58 






2 


3 


( ) 










59 




• - 2 


3 


( ) 










60 


faoilitiea (claadrooaiOf, shopa^ ete«} no good.* 




2 


3 


( ) 










61 






2 


3 


( ) 










62 






2 


3 


( ) 










63 






2 


3 


( ) 










64 






2 


5 


( ) 










65 






2 


3 


( ) 
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IMd you talk Q^T pl&nu to drop out with 

anyone bef otr* jou flwdly did drop out? ^ ^^^^ 

(l)- IP IBS: * . 

What happ^ed? thej encouragod you to ot4xy 

they did not dotoi to c«iT« 
one way or iiti9th«r« « 

they etacourfltged yow to drop cptt1?*#«» 



What aro you doliae iBlth th® tii&e that you 
now hare Qinoe you dropped oiU of vocationai 
eduofttlon ol&aoes? 

Ar©" JJbic followlDg takfiag up «ioh of your tlatet 
eose of your tlju), or none of your tlx«7 





none 


ooaut 


suob. 




of .my 


of ay 


of aty 




tlj»e 


tlae 








2 


3 






2 


3 






2 


3 


pri'^on aalntene&cd ad a truatee*. 




2 


3 






2 


3 
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■lOf IE Affi GOmO TO ASK QIK2JTI0IS 12 A Um^, XtXFFSIBST WAY.' 
KW-WHL SSILL CIHCIB S5B .WISISSE TBAT mSf E'ffimSSitS Wm mmR, 

•*••.■ » 

5. Jl««« t«ia UB how iki'orSMit ft pera«*8 agB 1« la 
^ o«a»l»g aia Ixuwt* ^sx^ll la TocaiifWftl educAtlca 

vary ^aal»port«at* 1 

A. IT XOa CflfiCHSD "IHPOaSABr OS . t 
Ttll u» ni^ jm r«el this way. 



1 



6* Sow tell U4 hxm iaiportimt ft pi»r0Ofi[*ffi mc^ hM to 

do t8lt& ioai iia&t« enroUlJOg in tboi votiatlooal V 

untaportoDt*,,^ ««»2 

Circle ooiy ens auailwjr? uncert^riin^. 3 

" - / wry ia|>ort«nt#*«.*\.*»»#5 

IP YOT ClECIJm *']i£KJHTAfl;r OR 

''VBRt IMTOHTASl^s 

f«ll \m why y0U f e«l this way. 



7^ Bo lxs9^en neleci certalxi vo^atioa&l cducatico 
iilaA0eJB oa tho bujsis of rac^? 

8* Dooc tbu daily priooa routine, imch.iw) clcoa-up^ 
js^ala, otc», affect iimat* eain>llaent i» iroiatlaool 

ttduee^tion trainijj^ clweea? " ^ 78 

^ ^'^^ <K * ^^ * m s 1c *> * • 4 m 9 ^ C) 

A. 1? Y(3C A3SS1SRED YES: ' ^ 

Which prioon routiaee bate affectea iottate ttjcirollis.iiQt? 



( 2) 

i. 2 3 «> 5 
•()()()(){) 

9i Did jrou hare a ooed to learn a trade »hile ihjeide? 

Would yw 0«y thie need defiditely ao? 
. - . probftbljr BOt^li.»*,»». *2 ^ 
fl«a«abor^ cir<;io onl^ ono niaibcr: unc«rt#i2i«V#««,«*«»*^ «\43 

- ^ - ' ~ . ' defljait©ly 5 ( ) 

lOp Dfd yoti fe«i yoa Imd & p^rsoxial n«ed to gttih 

rccofjjolti^a and roepect? , , _ 

A. 1? 3fO» ASSWEHSD ^ffiS»s 

. . tould'you thio oe&d w»a 3:®^ 

•tt<r5U^?h vocationjaJL oducation claaaeQ? j,!^^, ^ ^ 

d<MiQiti>iy 00 1 »et* r 1 

* probably not 

ui3C6rV(iJLn« « « .» « 0. « «.» V « f. » « ^ «, 3 • « o 
probably a€t*.-,,»,*..^.v^^,.«»4 
^ ddfUiitely a«t»,,,.4»,^,^*,,,5 ( ) 

11 ♦ How did you feci your need to pawo tbc tijco »or« 

eaRily woji isset, xJtirout^ Tooatiooul t?ducniioo 

oloaoeibf? Would you say.*. . ^ 

defixjit«ly not Jfeftt.^^.r »1 
proSmbly not ^l^.**^^.^^»^^^2 

probably aat*4«**«c««* »4 10 
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1 



a. Do oose IxxmateQ paas uj? the clumce to taice a ' 
vocational education tr^inixx^ cjlaes t>«cttUBe ii- 
^ ie not offered at a prison tixay ^rant to go to? 



13. Do you f«jel that the claoaification eye tea that 

operates within this institution hurta yoiur chances 
to take the kinds of vocational educ^ation claoaeo 
you want?' ^ 



A/ IP ^^SEFIHimr* OB.«PROBABLr* HURTS: 
Why do you feel thia way? 



definitely no. • . 1 

'probably no* •♦•♦^ ..2 

\jcncertain.« ^3 

proimbly yeb* ^ .4 xi 
definitely yes* 3 ( ) 

definitely not burt...*.l 
probalbtly not hurt«««...,2 

uncertain* «3 

probably doeo hurt,».*f4 ^12 
definitely hurts. 5 ( ) 



14 r Do you thinSk^^hat current parole requirtoaento 
and procedurea night licit abaie inmat&B* chwcea 
to get a 4ob befoi'e their parole date? 



X3 
( ) 



definitely no. 1 

probably no .....^^^ 

uncertain. « ..3 

probably yeo, .4 
definitely yee 



A. IP »»DBPINimr» OR "PBOEABLr' 
* Why do you feel this way? 



o 



o ■ 



( ) 
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P-ASg II. ADMiyiSmTIOH OP V0CATI08AL EDCCmOte' 

THIS SECOBD CBOUP OP QUBSTIOSS ASES'lTEA^f tOD I'HIISK Aifc3U1^ tlfE 
WAY VOCATIOKAL EDrOATIOH CiASSSS AHB RUS. 

15^ Below ar« oa»< wiuJcuiB the iJCBtitution aigfat prond<^ 
^ooati<m&l cducatioo clao:»os for you* 

?l«aae t*ll iiJU bow icsportimt tbceo r«!a»oco arc by 
cixcllng a nusbor.for each reason. 



HEASOSS * , 

^ important 

to gel; you a Job thAt aoVeo you proud 

upon TtleUBft* m ,«« V * ^ •> <^ « . • 1 

to help you aa?cc it ou the outnidn .♦♦*^*;*t^<,*** t 

to toiikc tJtae D^partaacmt of Corr^^stlomi look good, x 

to eatg4»riji«ut with training prograatj,*. 1 

to k«icp you trusy while '}xm lare^beiis**,**.,.**.,^ i 

to ttittke work for the tcfichora » . ♦ , « « ^ , ^ * * « 1 

to b'aoat the £W5raJLe of iJMJitcei*«,*»«**»*^»i»*«**\^Ti 

Oil oocittty*© way' of r«foniijnijg: you».*«... 1 

A- Xf tbijre ar« other iaportaut rcaaonijy 
pl(?>*io write thxta ia. 



o(»ewhat very 
itaportafit iaportact 



to ae 



to ifte 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 

3 



3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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j6* 1H> ixmxkitm at tbio inatltutioti have e&cu^. tixis tor 
Tooatloiml eduoation olMaes or do othiir prison 
iu5tlirltl«8t iiuoh %B roorvatioai kttpp thtm out of 



Imattto are giYen ail th« tjjwi. tfaey aoed 

for Yooatlcmal educatl<m, «««*»«.»««.«.<«<r 

oth«r actlHtics k««p iaaatoB out of 

Tocatloaaal, education* » 

scrnn li£»at^i& are girea tuough ti»e/ otbars are oot.*».»*.3 ( ) 



A. IF OSHBR ACHVimS AHE A PSOBUSat: 
Haaa thaso aotiTitiea**'^ 



2t6 

^ ^ ^ .—^ ^-^ - - . ( •) 

B. IP OSHER ACfinnES ABE A PBOHLEM: 

How do th« actiTliiee you juat aaaed foop iKMtce 
^ froaa taking TooatlooaX cduoatlon claaseo? 



2>o yott thi nk that iaaato g«a^ or political orgonlwdtioas keop 

other irmatca frcsB exirolltog is .vocational education training claaaea? 
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27 
( ) 



yoo-....» .2 (° ) 



17* 1^ othor woya vocatloaal education 

clfluoseB ttlght l>e moda fk^aUable to itmates? 

How desirable are the folloirlng? . , 



not at all 
dealrablc 



WAYS OF tff&mm^ CUSSES 

elaoaea offered inglde by teasers 

fro» aoee collage or trade schodlv** 1 

claaaea offered outside by teachera 
from aome college or trade 3cbopl»#**# 1 

cladBea offered by eiatl«««««««*«« 1 



Boaewhat 
desirable 

2 
2 
2 



education progra^is? 

PLEASE CIRCIS OBLY 0H» AKSfEH 

prison off ioiaia ab^'-ud oanoge the progriaw>»»* 
6o«e outaide grtnip ahould luri;^ the prograsxa« 

A. Why do you feel this way? 



19* What arc^your foellnga about the uae of the 
vocatioaal education ataff? 

How would you rate the following amtgeeticms? 



preaent teachera kept on full tine****.** 

prt»aant tecbara kept on but bare teachera 
froa outaide collegea and trade achoola 
cotta ijQ to aaaiat in the teachinis* 

preMXtt teachera kept on but bare asployerb 
froa the outoide cone in to aaaiat in 
tha teaching:* • ««.fr«A«f^« 

pr^^^mt teachers kept on but b«LV@ inmtea 
aaaiat th«6Ri-i£Ktha. teachings «#4«« 

all teachera exchanged, on a regular baola with 
teachera frost the outoide^ 

keep none of tasr pr^acmt tcacb?>ra«»^»^^..t»**** 



very 

. desirable 

5 
5 



.2 



Z9 
( ) 
30 

.( ) 
31 

( ) 



32 
( ) 



33 
( ) 



vpor 


ufioertaln 


good 




1 


2 


3 


( ) 








35 


1 


2 


5 


( ) 








36 


1 


2 




( ) 








37 


H • 


2 


3 


( ) 








38 


1 


2 


3 


' ( ) 








39 


1 


2 . 


3 


( ) 



r 
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J20» Have you, or any of your fellow ixaaateo (euch ae 
iim&te comltttBu) been asked to help plan the 
Tooational education claeeeG in thla In&tltutlon? . 

k. IF YBS: „ . 

Do you feel that your miggcotions have been Cujed? ^ 

^ . • yee» 2 

^ (1) IF KO TO A: 

Why weren*t they uoed? 



2^ ♦ Bow iJ»port«nt io it to you asad your fellow ixtmtea 

to be inTolred in the plaxining of vocational education 

claaeed? ^ ^ 

definitely uniaportant.,, e^.l 

uDi2Dportant;« 2 

Circle ouly one nuaaber: uncertain* .^.^e* 3. 

. L9iportant*«««.«»«*«.^*«»«,»,4 

definitely ijoponant 5 

22. lN>-you thlnJc ex^inoateo who have aade it well on 
the outaide ahoiild be asked to help plan prograao? 

» ' definitely no. 

probably no. t .2 

Circle only oner nuaiber: uncerti^^ .r^.^ 

probably yea. •*4 
' definifejiy yee..^.^. ^5 

23* Vhat Tooational training claaoeo should be added at 
thia place? 



9 



V 
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>Aai III.' QUALiTY OP YOCATIOHAL BDUCATION CLASSES- kSD SEEYICS8 



WE HOW ASK YOO TO TSU, US WHAT YOU TUIKK OF THE VOCATIOKAL 
EDUCATIOa CLASSf:S OFFSHBD IH CALIFOaHIA C0RJECT10HAJ> 1NST1T0510KS 
- AHD THE KIND 0? JOB THEY ARE DOING POH YOU AMD THE 0^3iERS. 

24. Please rate institutional vocational education claeses 
in teifflJB of preparing you for a Job. - 



WoiJld you eay that each of the following ia poor^ 
sedluB, or good? 



£Oor aediuft 



training is., 
equlpaent is. 



facilitiee (claaarooaiB, 
shops t etc« } are 



teocbero are......... 

■ways of teaching are. 



2 
2' 

2 
2 
2 



good " 
3 



3 
3 
3 



46 

( ) 

47 

( .) 

( ) 
49 

( ) 
SO 

( ) 



25m Could you get each of th^ follo»ring tbJUEsgo 

you needed them in vocational education cXafioect? 

eeldon 

tools end equi]:aect^ 

work aaterialGt supplies, etCi»i^«»« 1 
booka^ workeheets, etc* 1 



moflt oX 
the tipe 

2 

2 

2 



alXBOSt 
alwayo 

3 

3 

3 



SI 

{ ) 

52 
( V 
53 

( 7 
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r^ W ;gttttng you aojd otbera ready to bold a job on . 

'^:;;..;.'\t^ie outside? ' . 

Bolt well do the clcudses: 

trala a.peraott to mi out a JPQpr raediua good 54 

;)ob appllcatio&»»«* <i R 12 3 ( ) 

train s peraon for a 55 

^ob lxitervlQWc»«««.««« 1 2 3 ( ) 

prapara a parson to get along S6 

^ with fellow workers. 1 2 3 ( ) 

prepare a parlson to get along . 57 

witb suparrlaors...^* 1 ' 2 5 ( ) 

p?pe2?are a person to talk openly 

about pvramol problesiB with ^ , 

the employer lAen these probleaa ' 68 

begin ^ to omiee trouble on the job,..«««««««,« 1 2 . ( . ) 

:tell a person what is happejclng " 59 

in the Job Basket.. 12 3 ( ) 

tell a person iduit training and 

skill are needed for gettljjg 60 

and advancing ^ a job««»*>««>««,««.«*««. 1 2 3 ( ) 

pjpbpare a person to go about 

bunting for a job to use ' - 61 

this training 1 2 3 ( ) 

prepare a person to know the wo?rk 62 

habits an employer will respect* « 1 2 3 ( ) 

prepare a person to coj^e wi th stress ' 63 

of putting out good work all tibe tiae. 12 3 C ) 

27* Eow would you rate the prison counsellors in term 
ot their encouraging your Interest in vocatioaal/ 
education? - ^ 

very poor***,««,*«***« 1 

poor> « ^•»2 

neither good nor bad».,*»,*3 

good«*««« ^•••••••••4 64 

very good ( ) 

3 ^ 
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^28» Kave yoir told your friends that it would be good for 
-^^^^^^ education classes at this 

Institution? 



yes* 



A/ IP KOi 

*Wljy havtoH you? 



65 
( ) 



66 
( ) 



29i Bow woal^i you rate the followring things that aay b« 
uaeXul to get saen to take rocational education claai^e© 
Jacjnff aod si^y in tbeia until they have ocapleted the 
claoses? 

Kow ijfiportant ie each of the following : 

laportant loedium 

offer clasees that give a man a chance to 

show be can really do aoaething 1 2 

have teachers who know their oub^ect and 

can teach it to others* l 2 

provide claaarooias and shops that^ are suitable 

for the subject being taught**. 1 2 

provide books tools ^ up^to-date equtipsent 

and other resources that can be used to 

learn the subjec t , ^ 1 2 

proride ^counselliag that will help aen better 

choose classes that. are suited^ to their 

intoMSts and skllla, ♦.J***. 1 2 

provide special tutoring for those aen who 

need extra help*. 1 2 



very 

important 



3 
^3 



3 

3 



67 

68 

(J 

( ) 

70 

( ) 

71 

( ) 
72 

( ) 



A. If thpre are other taportant things » please 
writfllthea In^ 
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73 
( ) 



)30it ; How Of ten do you iswet with a coxmeellor fi=oa this 

> ' jUiatltution about your ioV future? ^ ^ \ * 

. . at leaat once a week.i»* «1 

every 2 - 3 week©»*-.^»<.*,..,**2 

Circle only one maaber: ^L^^^f a month. • 3 

otner tiJKiea**.. 4 

aever meet irith _ v<» '. 

' counsellor 5 ( ' ) 

A.- IP YOO HET WI!ffl A CODKSEIiOR: Bo you feel the counsellor 
hao helped you in plarmln^s for the fufrare? 

Would you aay tbeae neetingb have been««« 

vMy useieas* i 

- " uselese**.*^*..*^*...,* ,.2 

. ■ ' • uncertain*, •i. ♦»«.3- 

helpf^al,^ ••..*4*..,*4 7S 

very helpful*... ...5 ( ) 

31. Row often do you think. the axiainiatration uaes 

vocational education claaoea for pricon s^intenance - 
or peraonal use? 

very seldoas .1 

; aeldoa. •..r«2 

uncertain* •3 

often 4 76 

" very often.. •.♦....*..5 ( ) 

.77 ■ 7"s 79 80 ' 
(0){0)(0)(3). 
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PAilT IV. OOTCCMES OP YOCATIOSAL EDDCATIOS 



SOW SfE VAST TOU TO TELL US ABOUT YOUR FUTURE JOB VLASS ASH BOS 
WELL TIE VOCATIOMAL liDUCATlOH CLASSES IH C0EHBCT105AL ISSnmiOKS 
HAVE PfiBPAHED YOU FOR TKSSE JOBS. 

> 

32. We have lifted oo»e poesitole pay-offo, tn pruparlD^ ^ 
persda for & Job onco he io ^leaBed* 

How iaportant in auch of the following pay-offs? 

not soaaewhat very 

inportant laportimt iaportant 

to »e to ItQ ag ^ 

to jsake taoney to support faaily.** 1 2 3 ( ) 

7 

to help you mke it in ciriliaa life^,,* 1 2. J ( ) 

to shew that you could i^aj^ly do , . 8 

co^RetJ-iiig**,^,, 1 2 5 ( ) 

to build confidence in yourself. 1 , 2 5 { ) 



A* If th«re are any other ijoportaat pay-offo, 
pleaoe write thea in. 



ERIC 
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Ifi thtntring or a :^ob on the outside i horn nould 
:^ you Ilk* «ach of the following work aituAtiona? 





noi at 




very 




all 




asuch 






2 


5 


workljog irlth sHigicMBQSe • • • « ^ * * . < 


» 9 » * • 1 


2 


3 






2 


3 






2 


3 






2 


3 



A* Vould you prefer to wrk with a lot of people ^ 

work with a lot of pijoplo*. 
work with only a few people,* 4. ••2 
' work alone. 3 



Would jou pxrofor to work in an office or 



"7 



ahopf or wcxald you prefer to work out of 
doorc? 

work Im an office or shopc«.*.«.*1 

work out of doore« .••.♦••♦2 

it makes no differ^oe«»»,««.,«««3 

34 • Sell liB about tba type of job yov want wh^m you v 
are paroled* Will it be o.», 

;^ technical ^ob *«1 

akilled job,*. ...♦•*2 

aeaiakHled job.,.*<.*,*^.^ 

unokllliad ;)ob«^ .4 

have plana to do eos© thing 
elaG»«.*««««««««,,,««^.«»««»*««3 



A« I? PLASS TO pO SOKEfAJHG BI£E: 
Pleaae write in your planf^*» 
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55* How well do you xhink you do in getting thia 
J tyim of Job og the outcicie :r you are one of swmy 
\: after the job? ^^^^a*. <>kpect to get ii.** 

quxte dcubttxa thai Pll get it.. 2 

fairly o\urt will g^i .4 
ver^ »ur« will get it.».«,r.»***.»3 ( ) 

36. Have your idcao about a job chaa/jedi eiJ>ce you tooic ooe 
of tbe Yocatiocal education ciftBoeo at tiii:^ place? 

' uiicertaiti**i.*.*n«o. -^.-S 

y«3w. ..4 21. 

. di^finitely y^G;v>. ( ) 

A. IP inSAS HilVK.CHAHffi:?): 

-Bow hav« tb<*y cbaxigiad? Pleaee deai^ribtr. 



M . ) 



37» »o each of tbe foUowtag atate»ent« deecribe a percoa 

3)io biUB bnisen auccooaful in vocatl<a3ial education ??laxiocc? 

ha puts la the total tia^ rwredcd to complete 

tha i^ocaticiial claaft» ^ « ^ 

ha put io eaough tiaa to loaAi th«! alclll ^ 2 

■ ' hs got en A iJD the cias^^f * ♦ * ^ < ? 

ii^ got a B in the olaao****-.. ^ 

ba got an early parole*****..******************-**** ^ 



3 
5 



23 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

i ) 

27 
i ) 



A. Jf thora ani othirr icportaat wayo you would identify 
auccoao» *plcaae write than ia# 



r 1 
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IC3» SOiB QOESflOSS ABOtJf ^OtJBSBL? 



58, that l8 your «ge? ^ \ajder 20. 1 

40 • ♦••••«*^ 
50 ^ 59. .•^.••S 
60 or 0T;erc*«*«»*«««.*6 

39* Wwit IQ tto bjUdatat ^rade you caapletad school? 

ia«jme <?ir«U tJxe xaraV^r that be«t daocrilHic your e4u<;aU©a* 

no foraal cchooling^ . » h««^,.4».«*».0 

1 

•2 
3 
4 



6 
7 
8 

9 
10 



high cohool diplcoa^****., 12 

1 ya&r above high achool... #13 

2 7«ax«i fthore high achool.*««.«*«*«««««*<»4U 

3 joftn ahovQ high ^)^^u>ol*.^««««i.« 

4 y^uTB abovD high sohool 
coll«6« degwe ^ 16 



A. I? TOO CiaCIKD 13* U, or 15t 

Vhore did jrou g«t thio ooboolixig? 

t»o-3r<fRr or ocafisuaity collog©*^^ i 
feur-year college or uaiveraity*^ #2 



jfilUt^ techalcal tratniiJg... ••••3 

trode or vooiitio£tal 8chool#»«««»».^«««*.«««*^ 
other pitted* ^.••.^•-♦•^•♦^-.••S 

If lotj ciBctSD so» 5t "oma pucs^* els^ise wris ih where 



34i 



40* Are you 



IP TOO JLVSr£HSI/ no. 4 '^TSSE" PISASS fHIlS 2.» 



to 

( ) 



41* tbflkt id jour curximt a&rital «tiutuo cm this cfiuteidft? 



It 4 * » « 

****** m « 
* » • ♦ * 

H 9 • • « » {« 



5 



A . IP PBZSgHTLY IIAHBISD:i 

Bw Icaag hard you b«ea wuericd? 



6-10 jr^iistljV 
'16 - 20 y«atr««»».* 



• PSBSSMTLY UARBISD: 

IMch of tbo folloinag ^>^at 4«acrlbce 
ycrur wurried life? 



.1 



.3 

.4 

.6 



very hAppy*«« 



r « * « « Jt « # 



.5 



(") 



{ ) 



1^ IS 

CM) 



43» Hot wwAld y<m dt«erib« your p«ntcaal huaatb? 



,6ood......... 



3 4 2 
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44* What, the lOT^eot tlae (m yeoro) you woried 17 i a 

mi a fUU-tl»«. iob?^./.. ( ) ( ) 

A» What dia yiDU do? 



19 
( ) 



;45., Atfout how majs^ yeai^ .vi^,^ .uer itere you working ' 2*0 2: 

' ,f = a^t l^gal jofcs'on - . : 1 de?, ^ . • • • ^ , . ^ , . , _ C ) ( ) 

f ' 

46. \ About how xaany . _ ogother wejr« you looldjQg 22 Z3 

^ V '}^or work on the ^ ( ) ( ) 

4t7/ IFEYBH WOSKED POIi TIME: ' 

Wliat WBs your incCBOo per week tiaa last year you worked 
'f^ tias? 

?le«£fe circle the nuaber that T«pr«aetit8 the figurtao that 
: are closest to the anount. 

y leas than $50«......-.-,. 1 

$50 - *65.. 2 

$66 - $60 ...,.,3 

$81 ~ $100 4 

. $10t - $125»» •*<'7»»*^tV*« .. . .5 

$126 - «U5.»/. r\.,...6 

$146 - $165./..... 7 

$166 -^$185.,...,.,.,.. a 

$186 - $205.. .....,.» ,...9 

, ' $206 - $230.,,.., ........10 

• • $231 - $250.,.. ..n 

$251 ~ $310............ ......12 

i311 - $410. ...-13 

$411 - $500. 14 2<* 

$500 or over 15 { ) ( ) 
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48. What wre you doiag at Hm ti«^uat prior to yowr 
^tng ptt^ prises thxn l&at tis»i? 

nea^ circle tb« Jiu»b«r that beat doacribea the thiAg 



that «r^fl*s,^tu^^ up ftogt o f j^mr tiae . 




working 

In a prpfe0ola£iAl ^ob micfe 

an ensineor»^«^**«,«**5 
in a Uchuical job mch m 

a. dental technician 
la a akllled tr j^de mxch ^ 

a iDfioMnl6t^.*.^»*^»**,^*5 
Ifi a swxl-ttkilled Job mich 

J\ Janahan4» *6 26 
other. ^^c^.^^^.^^.^^^^^^^.^.. 7 ( ) 

HSASS WRISE IS 



27 

49* How ©any tii&ca have you done tijfto in priaon? ^ ( ) 

5Q* Hoir long have you been in thia tiim? jwrnthc ( ) ( ) 

;51* *hat io the adni«ua tiawj ffit«n for jrour creatence? ^ . 30 31 

, . .. „ yeara a Rontba ( ) ( ) 



52* Hare you etntr tai:^ vocational education cla;»eofi 
on the outaid;^^? 



IP lES: 

Wha.t oloGoeo did you taJ^e? 



no* * 4 « # « « » « » «r « 4 <r ;f "1 23 



(i) Ho« wach did you like thcoe ola««e»? 



«3ot at ell*^»,V^»1 
very jswch, • * 



33 
( ) 



34 
{ ) 



EKLC 



55» 



If tJjtssistJ ia «yf other tafona&tioo jrou would like to give %m about vocfe,tioj5«l 
e<Hi'tRti«5 oloaees and tralHing, i>ett;%pa eossMsihing left out, pleeme write 
it i»„lje)Mt. 



lET US BSMIID YOD TSAT SHIS l^TlTOnOS IS OEIY OKE OP SEVERAd, PROM »}aC0 
IKPOaSUflOS «S HEBD IS BSIJO OBtAlSED. 

WOOED 100 ffi VllilBC TO BE ISTBR^OTKD A*? A LAffiR TIME ABOOT VOCA^IQSAL 
nroCATIOr? I? tES» FLBASE ?HIHT IOITE IAME FEHB: 



SEHSMSSa THAr TtOUH ASSISES 10 THS QCKSTIOSS ITILL BE HELD ISf STRICT COHPIEENCE 
ASD mi K SEES OHLr BY THE DCLA -HSSEASCB 5EAH. 

HBASS ACCEPT OtJH THANKS POS YOPB PABT 15 imS MOST liCPOatAST SYODY 




RALPH EREOiAS 

OCLA PROJECT XASACSR 
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A S'KK)Y OP VOCAlIOMil, KDUC'ATIOH CLASSHS Iff CAilPORHiA -mSO?fS , 1S74 



ISTHOSUCTIOH 

TRIS STUDY IS ABOUT VOCATIORAi BW1CA1!I0H CLASSES IB CAMfOBSU COHEBCTIOSAL 
INSTITOTIONS. THESE AtS THE SOB-PAID CLASSES WHICH AHE IHIEHDSD TO PHBPABE THE 
STOKJHT im A JOB AT TIME 0^ PAROLE . IT IS IMPORTAKT GET YOUR HOKEST 

FEELIKGS AND OPlh'lOfiS ABOUT THESE CLASSES SO THAT m Cklt SEE I? 1HEY SHOULD SE 
Om^m>, ALL WfOmATlOli will JSiEFI? IH STRICT CONPUSKCE AHD SflLZ, BE SEEK 
OKLY B5f TliS HESEAHCH TEAM FROM UCLA. WS STUDY IS ALSO BEIHG COSDUC'ISD AT 
SEVERAL OTHER rfiSITUTIOSS IK CALIFOHSIA AJJD THE INPOHMATION THAT WILL IE SHOKI 
TO THE EDUCATION SERVICES SECTION 0? m DEPARTKEBT 0? CQRRECTIOHS WILL BE IH 
SUKHAfiY FORM AifD HO OHE PEESOS'S AKSWERS WILL US IDEHTIPIED. 

ROTE: The part circles placed aloagf tbe edge of each page that looJKs like 
«hi8 *•( will be used when tbe information on the queatiormaixeo is put 
together for tbe uae- of the c«3puter. They are not to he uaed for narking 
your aaorers. 



PART I: EtmOLIiaBHT FACTORS 

THIS FIRST CROUP OP QUESTIONS IS ABOUT WHY IJaiATES ENROLL, OR DO HOT ENROLL IH 
VOCATIORAL EDUCATIOS CLASSES . THESE CLASSES ASB NOT SUPPOSED TQ BE INVOLVED WITH 
PRISON MAIN5SHANCE TRAiyiNC OR WITH- CORBECTIONAL INDUSTRIES. . AS AN EXAMPLE, 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASSES INCLUDE TRAINING POR AUTO MECHANICS, MACHINISTS, 
PSIN3ERS, Afro WELIEP^ AHONG OTHERS. 
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PABT 1.. EliROLLMEHT \PACT0R5 ' 

Tins PIRS? GROOP OP QUESTIONS IS ABOUT WHY INMAl^S E^FROLL, OR DO KOT 
ESHOLL, IK VOCATIONAJ. SDUCATIOW CLASSES . THHSE CLASSES ARE NOT SUPPOSED 
TO BS IKVOLVBD WITH FRISOM JiAIHlEMAKCE TRAIHING OR WITH CORRECTIOMaL 
IHCUSTRIES. AS AS EXAMPLE, VOCATIONAL EDUCATlOK CLASSES INCLUDE 

TnAimmi for auix) JsIEchasics, aACHisiSTs; jrikiers, m) welders among 

OTHERS, 



You arc one of the inxatea who choeey not to- take any 
vocational education training. Pleoae tell ua how 
important th& following reaisone «er4 to you in not 
taJclng vocciTAonal education. 

Plejj^ije circle the number for each reason that showo 
be*? Ijtaportant it wao to you* 



REASONS ?0R NOT TAXING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION miHI«G 



act somewhat very 

important important important 



to me 



to me 



claases did not offer what X need, 
other things toJce up. iay tme- » . * 



see little chance of usi/ig the training 
to get a Job on the outside 



understand the tecushera are not very good, 

understand the equipment (books, tools, 
etcO is not very good 



understancl the facilitlc (classrooms, 
shops, etc.) are not very good. < 



understand the training is not very good.... 

friends and family on the outside said 

it would be useless.*. . . . 



friends on the inside said it would be 
useless. , 



personal health prevented it. 



did not like tha^ trainees in the classes 
I, wantea ' 



A. If there re other reasons that are important, 
please rr r them in here.. 



2 
2 

2 
2 



2 
2 



to me 



3 
3 

3 
3 



36 

( ) 

37 
/ \ 

V / 

38 

( ) 
39 

( ) 
( ) 

V ) 

42 

( ) 

43 

( ) 

44 

( ) 
.45 

( ) 

46 

( ) 
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47 

( ) 
48-79 
(Blank) 
80 



Do you think tmtt thert arc Jobs available to 
you on the outside when you get out? 



I 2 3 4 5 

( )( )( )( )( ) 
6-^23 

(Blahk) 



no^, 
yes. 



I? YOD THIHK THBHE AHE JOBS AVAILABUB : 
CqaTHfOE WITH "A" AHD "B*'^ BELOW 

A. You Kay have learned about the different jobs that 
are available to you in various ways, 

Hease circle a number for each possible way to 
ehow, how tirxportaGt it was to you. 



.1 - 24 
.2 ( ) 



WAYS YOU MIGHT HAVE LEARNED ABOUT JOBS ; 
friends and faxaily on the outside. i . • 

friends on the inside. i> 

'prison counsellors 

prison administrators and/or officials. 

prison teachers , . • 

religious leaders, prison chaplain^... 

prison gueirds.... , 

outside publications 

prison publications 

self help groups ^. , 

prior employers . „ . « . 

other 



not 

iisporl 
to me 



finispwhAt 


VP r*v 

• w JL, Jf 




important^ 


important 












25 


2 


3 


( ) 






26 


2 




( ) 






27 


2 


3 


( ) 






2B 


2 


• 3 


( ) 






29 


2 


5 n 


( ) 






• 30 


2 


3 


( ) 






31 


2 


3 


( ) 






32 


2 


3 


( ) 






33 


2 


3 


( ) 






34 


2 


3 


( ) 






35 


2 


3 


< ) 






36 


2 


3 


( ) 
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IP YOU Bflitt SHEIffi ARB JOBS j^>VAlLAH£: 



B. Please rate the fol?-<>rlyig ^ffajfi* you jaay have 
learned the kinda of tralpiajg that woiil4J?e 
needed to nove into one of theoe jobs. 

Pleaae circle the nua]ber for each possible way that ohovie 
how* Important it was to you. 



WAYS YOU MICaiT HAVE LBARNED ABOUT TRAINING ; 

frlend^^ and fai&ily on the outside «•••• 

f rionds on the inside • • • • r • • • f. • m • • 

prison counsellors « 

prison administrators and/or offioieds.,... 

prison teachers •••»•• • 

religious leaders, prison chaplain 

prison guards. . .1 ••• • * • w 

outside publioatir^ns cifo..*. 

prison publications cy. • • • • \ v. • • • 



not 

i2&j>ortant 
to w 



self help, groups, 
prior employers* • 



o ther 



BOfflewbilt 


vtry 




important 


Ifflportant 




to me 


to me 


37 

( ) 

38 


2 


3 


2 


3 


( ) 
39 


2 


3 


( ) 
40 


2 


3 


( ) 


2 


3 


( \ 
42 


2 


3 


( ) 
43 


2 


3 


( ) 
44 




3 


( ) 
45 


2 


3 


( ) 
46 


2 


3 


( ) 
47 


2 


3 


( ) 
48 


2 


3 


( ) 



49-72 
(Blank) 
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HOi WE AHB iQOING TO ASK QUESTIONS IN A LITTLE DITKBENT VAY. 

YGO HILL STILL CIECLB-TFffi NUMBER THAT BEST HEPRESENTS YOUR ANSWER. 



5* Fleaae tell us how -tinportai t a persr>n's age is li 
- oausjiig an tnmr.tje tphenroll^ln vocational education 

training claases? 'pA^i:- ^erj' unimportant 1 

unimportant. • 2 

Ci/cle only one number : uncertain • 3 

^ important 4 




A. IP YOU CIRCLED "IBIPORTAUT" OR 
''VERY IMPORTANT": 
Teil us vby you feel this way- 



73. 



very important • 5 ( ) 



6. tell us how important a person's race haa to 

do with GXi inmate enrolling in the vocational 
training classes. 

i 

Circle only one number: 



A. IP YOU CIRCLED "IMPORTANT" OR 
"VERY IMPORTANT": 
Tell us why you feel this way. 



very unimportant. 1 

tuiimport:an1; 2 

uncertain c 3 

important. • .....4 
vez7 important 3 



75 
( ) 



76 
( ) 



\ 
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Do Inmates select certcun vocational education 
classes on the basis of race? 



no 1 77 

yes .2 ( ) 



8# Does the daily prison routine » fiuch as clean-up, 
meals, etc., affect inmate enrollment in vocaticfeial 

education training classes? ^^^^ 78 

yes 2 ( ) 

-1U A, IP YOU ^ANSWERED YES: ^ 

Which prison routines have affected inmate enrollment? 



79 

. . ( ) 

80 

( 2) 

1 2 3 ^ 5 

( )( )( )( )i ) 
6-1 0- 

(Blank) 



12* Do some inmates pass up the chance to take a vocational > 
education training class because it is not offered 

at a prison they want to go to? definitely no ..1 

probably no««»««» 2 

Remember, circle only "^ne number: ^ uncertain* • 3 

probably yes 4 '11 

definitely yes .5 ) 

13. Do you feel that the classification system that ^- 
operates within this institution hiirts your^ 
cjiances to take the kinds of vocational ediipation 

classes you want? \ definite '..y not hurt 1 . 

probably does 

not hurt 2 

uncertain 3 

probably^ hurts........* '4 12 

definitely hurts.. 5 ( ) 



A. IP DEPmmY OR PROBABLY HURTS: 
Why do you feel this way? 



.13 

^ ( ) 
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14. Do you think that current parole requirements 
and procedures might limit some inmates' 
chances to get a job before their parole 
d^te? 



Circle only one number: 



definitely no 1 

probably no 2 

uncertain , v 3 

probably yes 4 

definitely yes 5 



A. IF DEFINITELY OR PROBABLY YES; 
Why do you feel this way? 



Part II. ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

THIS SECOND GROUP OF QUESTIONS ASKS WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT THE WAY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASSES ARE RUN. 

15. . Below are some reasons the institution 

might provide vocational education . - 
- classes for you. 

Please tell us how important '^hese 

reasons are by circling a nunber , 

for each reason. 



REASONS FOR PROVIDING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION CLASSES 

to get you a job that makes you 
proud upon release. 



not somewhat very 

important important important 
to me to me to me 



to help" you make it on the outside... 

to make the Department of Corrections 
look good. • 

to experiment with training programs. 



to keep you busy while -you are here. 



to make work for the teachers. 

v. 



to boose the morale of inmates.... 
as society's way of reforming you. 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



ERIC 
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A* If thtire are other important reaaonsi pleaae 
write, them in* 



^4 

' { ) 

Do inx&ateo at this institution have enough time for 
vocational education daases or do other prison 
activities 9 such as recreation , keep them out of 
vocational education classes? 

inmates are given €ill the time they need for 

vocational education c ^ •••• 1 

other activities keep inxnates out of 

vocational education « 2 

some inmates are given enough time, 25 
others are not • c 3 ( ) > 

I? OTHER ACTIVHIES ARE A PROBLEM: 
Name these fiustivities. • • 



26 
( ) 



B. IP OTHER ACTIVITIES ARB A PROBLEM: 

How do the activities you just named keep 
inmates from taking vocational education classes? 



27 

- ( ) 

C. Bo you think that inmate gangs or palitical organizations keep 

other inmates from enrolling in vocational education training classes? 

no.. ..J 1 28 

yes ,.\....2 (■ ) 
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How would you rate other ways vocational education 
classes might be made available to inaates? 

How desirable are the following: 



WAYS OP OPPEmg CLASSES - not ftt all 

^ ^ ^ desirable 
classes offered inside by teachers 

from d0£ft8 college or trade school • ^ 

classes offered outside by teachers 

froa coEme college or trade school 1 

classes offered by 2nail^ .^n. 1 



ac^what 
desirable 



very 

desirable 



16. Who should mnage the prison's vocational 
education programs? 
HLBASE ClfiGLB OHLY OHE 



prison officials should manage the prograu**. 
i;ome outside group should manage the programs « 

A3 Why do you this »/ay? 



,1 
.2 



19. What are yqtur feelings about the use of the vocational 
education staff? . 



How would you rate the following suggestiohs. 



present teachers kept on full time • 

present teachers kept on hut have teachers 
from outside colleges and ti^e schools 
come in to assist in the teaching. . 

present teachers kept on but have employers 
froQCi the outside come in to assist 
in the teaching « 

present teachers kept on but have inmates 
assist them in the teaching; • • 

all teachers exchanged on a regular basis 
with teachex**8 from the outside 



jgoor 



keep none of the present teachers. 



uncertain ^ good 
2 3 



2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
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20# Uav« ytm^ or aay of your fellow uusAteo (iruch aa 
^ ^ i&mt^ cooaltte^ii) been asked tc hiilp plan thi$ 
Yooatlojoal 6ducittlc& claaaee in this inntltuticsi? 

IP YES: 

Do you fsel that your ouggt^dtlano bATc 

s 

(l) IP HO TO A: . . 

Wlgr weren't they uaed? 



21. How laportimt is It to you aad your fellow uoaaate^i 

to be iarolired in the plnnnlng of vocatiooal e 'iUoatioa 
claaaes? 

defijoitely \mlaportaat* « * • • c » • « • • 1 

unlAportant • ^ • « « • • 2 

Circle only oac nutnber: tmcertain* * 

iapo rtan t ••^••^••««.«4 

definitely Isiportant**.,, .•♦♦•5 

22. Do you think ex-^lmaatee who h&ve xaade it well 
on the outside ahcxild be asked to help plan 
vocational education prograaa? 

definitely no. 

probably no...«.« ,.2 

Circle only one number; uncertain. 5 

probably yea. • c«.....««4 

definitely yee..^.^ »• 5 



23 • What vocational training claaaea ahould be 
added at this place? 



BT Hi * QHlAUTy 0? VOCATIOHAL SP^UC/tTIOS GLASSRS AMP SSRflCSS 

1® SO* ASK YOU TO IfS WHAT YOU TSim 0? m VCCATIOMAL 

E]«>CATIOH CLASSES OPFSHSD IK CtldfQfmA COHECJXOaAL 
IfSTI'TCTlOSS AliD 3MS 0? JOB IHE / ASg DOIJSC ?0B YO0 

AHD m OtHSRS^ 



cimntQ In tcrtttfj of preparing you for a job, 

?oulu you ooj^ that ciwih of tho foilowiu^g lo 
pocr^ sediua, or goo^i? 

; poor Sia^d.lvo 

equipment i 2 • 

abop^, etc*) aro», 1 2 
tciSvCber^ are. ^ , « ■' ) ' 2 



Am Institutional yocational education claaaes 
gettirig you and others r^ady to bold a Job on 
tbie outside? 



How well dw the clasees: 

yoor 

trkJLn a peraon to fill cait a 

job applioation .^.s^. ' 1 

traia a |;exr8on fqr a 

~ Job interview..* 

prepare a person to get along 

witb fellow workers, ^ • * A 

prepare a person to get along 

witb supervisors* • \ 

prepare a person to talk op^jolj 

about personal probliBos witb 

the employer when these problexos 

begin to cause trouble on the job.,.», 1 
tell a person what is happening 

In tbe job ausirket « ^1 

tell a person irtiat training and 

skill are needed for gettung 

and advancing on a 30b t 

prepare a person to go about y 

hunting for a job to use \ 

this training*. » ^ ^ ' 

prepare a person to know the work 

habits an cffiployer will respect *• 1 

prepare a persoJi to cope with the stress ot 

putting out good work all the tiae..». 1 



gsedluaa good 



S/ow would you rate the prison counsellora in terma 
of their encouraging your interest in vocatianal 
education? 

Circle only one nuaber: 



veary poor 

poor. 

neither good nor bad. 

good, 

very good* 
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2&m Have you told your friiicda tJtat Xu wuld good for 
thea to tBke vocatxotial education clas^ea thi(s 

iDJQtituUOD? 



A. IP SC: 

Why havexj' t- yo\v' 



no«i 
yoe. 



.2 



65 



66 

( ) 



29 ♦ How would you rate tbo foliair:^'ig tbiug^ that say be 

uceful to get m*n to teice vocatioaed education claaae^ 
here, and atay In tbao until zhay have coapleted the 
claaoca? 



How iaportant ie onch of the following: 

not 

JLSOortffnS 

offer claasoG that give a jsan a chanco to 
show 4^ con really do acoathing 

ha^Q ti^acbera who know thair subject and 
can teach it to others^ * 

provadc %.la: ^oas and ahops that are iml table 
for the a- . ect being tsoight 

provide bookB^ toola, up^to-^date equipment 
and other resources that can be ueed to 
learn the subject. ♦...^...va 

provide counselling th&t will nelp jsnn better 
chootvt^ claesea that an: muted to tixelr 
inttfrests and akillu«» 

provide special tutoring for those aex^ who 
need extra ia<>ip , 



fi&edlus 



very 



5 



67 
68 
6 9 

70 

71 
72 



If there are other liaportant thiri^wj, please 
write t^hea in. 



73 

) 
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90» Hovr often do you aeet with a oouniiellor trtxk thJLe 
inatitutlGsx about ycur job future? - 

at least pnot a w^tk^ 1 
evexy 2-5 weekB. 2 

Circle oaly one motber: ''1^^"? ^ 

aever meet with 7^ 
ccrc^ellor.,. . 5 ( ) 

IP YOO MET WITH A COUKSELLOE: 

Do you feel the couzumllor baa helped you 

in planning for the future? 

Would you aay theae aaetinga hare beea*** 

very ueeieee, 1 

uaelesa.. *...*»»2 

uncertain* • •••.3 

helpful. 75 

very helpful 5 * ( ) 

3U How often do you think the admlziiatratioa ueea 

vocational education claaaee for prieon oalntenaaoe 
or pergonal uee? 

very aeldoai 

aeldom • « 2 

uncertain 3 

often ...4 

very often 5 ( ) 

77 76 79 80 
( 0)( 0)( 0)(3) 
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PART IV. OUTCOMES OF VOCATIOKAL EDUCATION 

' ' ; " ■ j 

HOW WE WAHT YOU TO TSLh OS ABOUT YOUR PUTUHE JOB 
FLUi^ASS} HOW WELL IfJffi VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASSES 
IK CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS HAVE PREPARED YOU FOR 
THESE JOBS. 



32. We have listed some possible pay-offs in preparin^^ 
a person for a Job once he is released. 

How important is each of the following pay-offs? 



not somewhat very 

important important iiaportant 
to me to me. to me 



6 



to make money to support family. 1 2 3 ( ) 

7 

to help you make it in civilian life 1 2 .3 ( ) 

to show that you could really do B 

something. 1 .2 3 ( ) 

9 

to build confidence in yourself* 1 2 3 () 

A. If there are any other important pay-offs, 
pleaise write them in. . 



10 
( ) 
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33* In thinking of a job on the outside ^ how would 
you like each of the following work situations? 





not at 




very 






all 


somewhat 


much 


1 1 






. 2 


3 


( ) 










1 2 






2 


3 


( ) 










1 O 






2 


3 


( ) 










1 4 






2 


3 


( ) 










15 






2 


3 


( ) 



A. Would you prefer to work with a lot of people, 
a few, or work alone? 

work with a lot of people... 1 

work with only a few people 2 

work alone. r .*..3 

B. Would you prefer to work in an office or 
shop, or would you prefer to work out of 
doors? 

work in an office or shop. ........ 1 

work out of doors 2 

it makes no difference ';....3 

34. Tell us about the type of job you want when you 

are paroled. Will it be a... ^ ^ ^ . . 

technical^ job 1 

skilled job 2 

semiskilled job. .................. .5 

unskilled job 4 

have jplans to do something 

else 5 

A. IF HiANS TO DO SOMETHING ELSE: 
Please, write in your plans.. 



16 

( ) 

\ 



17 
( ) 



18 

( ) 



1 9 

( ) 
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•36^ How well do you think you will do in getting this 
V \ • type of job on the outside if you are one of many 
. after the job? 

' ^ don't expect to get it. 1 

• quite doubtful that I'll get it. 2 

uncertain • « 3 

fairly sure will get it..,.. ^ 4 

very sure will get -it.. 5 

c 

37. Do each of the following statements describe a person who 
has been successful in vocational education classes? 



he puts in the total time needed to 


maybe\ 




he put in enough time to learn the skill. •• 1 








2 


3 




2 


3 




2 


3 



20 . 
( ) 
21 22 
( 0) ( 0) 



(") 
(") 
(") 

26 
( ) 
27 

( ) 



A. If there are other important ways you would identify 
success I please write them in. 



29-79 
(Blank) 

( 4) 
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PART V. HIRSONAL DATA 



NOW 30M2 QUESTIOHS ABOUT YOUESELP 



38. What 18 your age? ^^^^ 20 1 

20 - 29 2 

30 - 39 

40 - 49 

. , 50 - 59 6 

60 or over r ( ) 

39, What la the hlgheat grade you completed in echool? C\,:aAe 
Pleaae circle the number that beat deacribee your education. Crl ^^letodJ 

no formal achooling . 0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
b 
6 
7 

w • •• 

high school uiplomu. • • ^ « « • • • ^ . A \. 

1 yaar obove high school 1':^ 

2 yeoro above high ocbool 1< 

3 ycaru above high ochool,.*a^>f v*;? 

4 yeoro above high ochool 
college degree « . * f 

moro.thon 4 yeoro obovt^ 
\ . ochool >•« »«»t7 ( )( 
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A. IF YOU CIKCLSl) 1?»J4v or 1^: " 
1?hert> did ycif got tiLiid echcpVlng? 

, ' ' xt^Ci-yoar or community C'..aicgo*,.) 

\ ' --i^ >> : four->fiar college or ujnivtrQity.2 

'^v- ' > ^ ^ - ollitary technical training. 

tradi? or vocation©'; i;chooi* r • « -4 > 
other place.**... ( ) 

I? YOU ciacisi? m. "othsb I'lacl'* plbase wiu'ic if( .^^^^^^^s 



40. Are you 



white/cauoaeian. « « 1 

blacK>1?effro/Afro-Americati. . - . * . 2 
Spanieh-Aaerioan/Chloano/ 

Mexican-American 3 

other « • • .4 

IP YOU CIRCLED NO* 4, •'Onffill" PlilASK WRITK IN 



10 

t ) 



41. What is your current murJUal etatue on th« ow^i^yivUi? 

^^•vw ?M'>vrii?';^ (including coaraon- law). • 1 

never coorried 2 

widcired. • • ^ 

divorced. • 4 ^ ^ 

eeparated, • b ( ) 

A. IP PflESEHTLY MARRIED: 

How long have you beerv caarried? 

Icoo than one year «1 

I « 3 yearo .2 

6-10 yeara \ 3 

II - 13 yearn ..•4 

16 ^ 20 years • • .3 

2) - 25 yearo 6 ^ 2. 

over 25 ycarc... •? ( ) 

B. IP PHBSEHTLY HARRIED: 

mxoh of the following boot deocribco 

y^ur married life? ^^^^ ^pp^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

unhappy ^ 2 

^ unc6rtaln.««««««««««*«««,««« 

teppy ♦..,4 ^3 

yery happy ♦ * 5 { ) 

42. How jwtny children go by y^ur naffie?> .... r « {• )(. . } 

43. How wo'Ad you describe your poraonal health? 

very, poor * « • . i 

poor *.> 2 

uncertain. • ^ 3 

good ^.,^...••..4 \6 

very good t:» L ) 
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44. What ie the ionseet timd (in yaara) you worked 

^ I )( ) 



on a tXill-ticae Job?.. 
A. Whttt did you do? 



19 

( ) 



45* About ho«r many yoaro ail together mn» you working 2 0 2 \ 

at Joba on tbo outaido?*** « ( )( ) 

46. About how many yeara all together were you looking 22 23 

for work on the outaide? - ( )( ) 

*■ i 

47. IP EVER WORKED VULL TIMKi 

What wae your incooo par week the ln»t year you worked 
fWLl time? 

Pleaae circle the number that ropreaonto the figureo tJiat 

ore cloaeat to the amount. * 

IcoB than $50 t 

150 - «65 2 

866 - $eo * 3 

881 - 8100........ A 

$101 - 8125 5 

8126 - 8145 ...6 

8146 - 8165...- 7 

8166 - $165.. ...... 0 

, 8166 » 8205 9 

$206 - 8230 ....10 

8231 - 8250 ....11 ' 

8251 - 8310 1? 

83M - 8410.. .13 

8411 - 85O0 .....14 

85O0 or over... )5 ( )( ) 
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48. WIm w«re you doiii^ at the tiiae just piior to your 
.beixi^; put in prison thai? last time'^ 

Please cix^cle the number that best describes tho thln^ 
that wa9 taking up moat of your time , 

unemployed. * r . . . ^ 

student* 

working 

• in a professional job such 

as an engineer 3 

in a technical job such 

a dental technician. ........... 4 

m a skilled trade such as 

a ciachlnist, r « • . 5* 

in a seml-skilled job such 

as a farmhand 6 26 

other r... 7 ( ) 

PLEASE «RITS IN 



How aony tJusoa have you done tlae in prison? , ( ) 

28 29 

50« Ho«f lori^ have you been in this tise? yeiirs ^cjontho ( )( ) 

5U 'What is the ceinusua tirae given for your sentence'^ 

.30, 3 1 

yeara ^aonthss { )[ ) 



52» Have you ever token -vocational education classeo 
on the outside? 



A, I? YES: 

Vbat claaecs did you take? 



no».» I 32 



PLEASE «Rm ij; 



33 
( ) 



(0 How cux^h did you like thcci*.* ciajseo? 

not at all , \ 

* - sccsewhiit , . V ? 3 44 

^(^ry cuch , . ^ ( ) 
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53 • If there is any other information you woul-i like to give us about vocational 35 
education classes and training t perhaps soificr thins we left out, please write ( ) 

it in here* /I 



JBT US HSmSD YOV TlUT THIS IMSTITOTIOH IS Onil ONE OP SKVBSAL PHOM WHICH 
IBFOEStATIOS WB K££D IS ISIKG OBTAIHE'D. 

fC»LD iofi' ES WILLIHO TCj EE IBlSavrBTfED AT A LAIER TI«S ABOUT VOCATIOKAL 
BDBCmOS? IP ^S, PLEASB PRINT YOUB N/;iS£ JCEKS: 



'HBMBMBSR WAT YOUR ASS«K??S TO QUESTIOKS »Hi HE HEi,D IH STRICT CONFIIEIJCE 
Aim WILL BS SEL-S OJiLY B5!' THE UCU RESBAKCU lEAK. < 

IXJgASE ACCSPT OOR THAJt'KS FOR YOUR PART IH THIS HOST IUKSRTAiiT SIVDt 




UCI*A PROJECT aANAGflH 
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APF?^ ;x - B 

WHITE QUESTIOtJMAIiiE - Parolee 
GREEN QUSSTIONNMRE - Snploye 
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riWT « HAVE A FEW QUKSTIONS THAT WE NEtUD YOU TO WRn>: IN THE ANSWi:RS FOR US. 
PIXASB ANSWER EACH AND EVERY QUESTION AS CLEARLY AS POSSIDLL', 

What ia th« naae of the California Prison you were last in? 

• ^ t ) 

2. What vocational education course (3) or prograia(s) did you taXe there? 

. ; ) 

( ) 

A, How wny hours of trainingldid you have in that (those) course (a) of 
training? 

(1) _ ^hours ( ) 

(2) ^ ^hours. { ) 

3« Where are you caplcvcd at tMs tiac? PLEASE GIVZ US THE OF TH^ FIRM AND 

THE AiXRSSS- 



HA?a: OF n-LM: 
ATORESS; * 



( ) 



4. How Ions: l^Avc ycu had this jcl>? » * 

. years i 

iJ less th*K^ a year ^ ninths { > 



WKic is your ;^^eb title on this jcb? 
6, Please deserve 1:^ such decjiX as possible v-.ac ycu c?n chis :30b 



{ ) 



. ( ) 

^ ^ 



3d0 



AKi: ' itewlSTSd'iw rniucs Ttur k\v have puvto) a pakt ih your olttihc a JCH^ce*cr- 

YOU WERE OilT OH I'Af.OLE. 

B£tW VC ilA\.X LISTFJL> A SKUUS Of X-itnS T>iAT KAY HAVC l<tJ,rU> wiTi| yq^jh JCt* SfWHCfl CP 

MAY KAvr HXKf>r.nm cb umKiTjao wirij your job seakok ?»u:as>: uxjx at tius ljst *Vit; 

CIRCLE TTtE NUMULft PIAT »rST ^Jia»Hi:SE^^^S UCW }\f^H IT^ MTTjCTtVi YOU*4 JOl! StAPCH - Srt-n^t^R 
fiELPED VtRY .MUCH (3>. HrUn^i SC>-,nV)lAT UJ. HSIlJ'ilD A UTTIX StriTMrH ?|i:U>rO 



I. My health. 



Helped 
Vciry Sow^*- A 



hclpciJ 
nor 



A Sew- ' Very 

I i \ t 5c whit n-^U 



Xr YOUR UfAlA^i DID UrU* YO^ VCRY ^KKW, YOO CIKCU: (^T) ' 

IF YCUR HEAI^TI^ MISDKHKD HCJ VETRY MUCH, YC-O WC<JU? CIRCU: (^2^ ^ • 

•IF YOUR HK-M-TSI OID?i*T yiCURi* IN ANY v;aY IS YCX/R CXTTJNC A ^03, VOU-WC^^U) ClRClX 
SHERi: YOU no MOT rtAVh: A,M OP'iSlpHf CJPCl£: IliC ^ ^ ^ 

AS YOU o:>s*<;iorR t><e irr.HS aEU?w. HDu>iiji:n to iC£U> in Hifk> mt vccATic?iAL TttA^^^l^J:; 

THAT YOU Rircr/rO ZH PKISCs*:. P£AD siAa^ iriM CARiTULLY *VO MAR?; EACH A?^t> D.'t:Rt 3Tt><, AKti- 
WHTN YOU CAN. RHI-XTE YCOK A?i5WTW: TO Ttl?! VOCATIC?;a:.'^ T}?AlN|N:;; Y<^} RfXK'tV'CD JH r<ilf»C»w - 



-1- 
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GiTll KG A JOB 



Helped 

Very Soow- 

teiAch whAt little 



>teit)>cr 

holpcd 

nor 

hindered 



1. *ty hoalth — how ciuch did it 
help or hinder d6, or did 

It mfttter....* 3 2 1 

2. KAving only one voc&tionAl 
skill— rhov Buch did it help 
or hinder M in* getting a 

. Job, or dtd It matter 3 5 i 

3. Parole officers — how much 
did they help or hinder 

we in getting a job 3 2 1. 

4. Itie counselor inside — how 

- wich did he help or hinder 
ne in getting a job 3 2 1 

NOW CONTINUE WITH THE LIST 

CIRCLltiC THE NUMBER THAT SHOWS Helped 
IT AN ITEM HELPED OR HINDERED 

you IN G ETTING A JOB AND HOW Vf»iry Some- A 
men IT DID. much what little 

5. Tine enotigh to get a job 

prior to release.. 3 1 1 

6. My Jcnowledge about where to , ' 
look for h job 3 2 1 

7. My vocational training 

tAXen in prison 3 2 1 

8. Having to coapcte with 

others for a job. . ; 3 2 I 

9. Financial help between ' 
release from prisoo and 

^ first job 3 2 1 

10. Bcii^g resportsible for a 

family 3 2-1 

11. Tolling about prison record 

on 'job application foms.... 3 2 1 

12. Use of Alcohol 3,3 1 



Hindered 

A Sosae- Very 

little whAt Kuch 



- -1 



-2 -3 



-2 



-2 ' -3 



-2 -3 



Neither 

helped 

nor 

hindered 



0 r 



Hindered 

A SoBke- Very 

little what Buch 



-1 



-1 



-2 -3 



-2 -3 



-3 



-3 

-3 



-2- 
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PXeaBo cxjntlnuc with these 
itess on CETTIJiG A JOB: 



' Helped 

Very Some- A 
ttuch what little 

13. Use of drugs — how much 
did it help or hinder 

or did it matter 3 2 X 

14. My race--how much did it ^ ' 
help or hincfjr ne in 

getting fl job 3 2 1 

15. My religion — how much did 
it help or hinder me In 

getting n job 3 2 1 

16. My housing... 3 2 1 

17'. My transportation 3 , 2 "1 

16. Tinio between finishing 
\roo^cional training and 
. %«hen I was paroled 3 2 1 

s . 

19. My history of work ^ 3 » 2 1 

20. My post education...... 3 2 1 

21. Persons assigned to help 

ne get a job 3 2 1 

22. "Religious organizations 3 2 1 

23. Self-help groups 3 2 1 

_24.*_-^Coounuj>ity r.ervice organiza- 
tions (such OS, Kiwani:;. 
Junior Chamber of Contiierce, 

Itotary, etc.) 3 2 1 

*25. Governioont agencies (such 

as^rEDD, DVR) i 3 2 1 

26. My attitude towards work as 

a result of my prison , 

vocational training.. 3 2 - 1 

r ' 

27. My attitude towards work aa 
a renult of high tinemploy*- 

D»nt in my noigliborhood. . . .'. 3 2 1 
. -3- ' 



I Neither 
helped 
nor 

hindered 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 



Hindered 

A ' Some- 

little what 



Very 
much 



-1 
-1 
-1 

."1 
-1 
-1 

-1 
-1 
-1 

-1 



-1 



-2 
-2 
-2 

-2 
-2 
-2 

-2 
-2 
-2 

-2 



-2 



-3 

-3 
-3 
-3 

-3 
-3 
-3 

-3 
-3 
-3 

-3 
-3 



( ) 

( > 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



{ ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 
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Pleaee continue with t}^% 
itens on^GETTINC A JOR: 

KcXped 
Very Socao- 

" . ttuch what 

28. Tolling a possible employer 
that ny skill was learned 
in prison — how much did it 
help or hinder mct or did 

it matter 3 2 

29. Additional vocational 
training after prison— 
how Buch did i t help or 
hinder me iu getting a 

Job^ or did It matter 3 2 

30. Hie way my neighbors^ who 
hold full time jobs (legal) 
live — how much did it help 
or hinder mo In gctcin^ a 

Job, or did It matter 3 2 

31. Having to satisfy parole 
requirements. .... " ^ ^ 

32. State licensing laws that 
restrict certain types of 
employment 3 2 

33. CSommunity support services 
in overcoming the ox- 
criminal label 3 2 

34. Hy parol officer expects 

nore of roe than my community, , 
this....: 3 2 

35. The cownunity where I live.. 3 * 2 



A 

little 



thor 
helped 
nor 

hindcrod 



Hindered 

Some- Very 
I I ttle what much 



-1 



-2 



-1 V -2 



-1 -2 
-1 -2 



-3 



( ) 



( ) 



-1 -2 -3 ( ) 



■1 -2 -3 ( ) 



-3 ( ) 



-1 -2 -3 ( ) 



-3 ( ) 
-3 ( ) 




KEEPING A JOB 



NOW WE ARE GOING TO CHANCE OUR QUESTIONS TO ASK YOU ABOUT TllE PERIOD AFTER YOU OOT 
YOUR JOB AND TlIE THINGS THAT INFLUENCED YOU IN YOUR CHANCES FOR KEEPING THE JOB. WE WILL 
BE USING THE SAME TYPE OF NUMBER SYSTEM SO TliAT A 3 STILL MEANS THAT AN ITEM HELPED YOU 
VERY MUCH TO KEEP THE JOB, hm A -3 MEANS THAT THIS ITEM HINDERED YOU VERY MUCH IN KEEPING 
THE JOB. PL^i^.3E CONTimJE ITEM BY ITEM AND CIRCLE THE NUMBER THAV TEST REPRESENTS HOW EACH 
ITEM INFLUENCED YOUR CHAIJCES FOR KEEPING YOUR JOB. 



Helped 

Very Soroc- A 
nuch what little 



1. My training taken in 
prison — how much did it 
help or hinder me In 

keeping a Job 3 2 

2. Tiine needed to adjust to 
civilian life — how much did 
it help or hinder roe In 

keeping b jpb 3 2 

NOW REMEMBER TO THINK THE WOFIDS 

•IN KEEPING A JOB** AS YOU ANSWER Helped 

THE REST OF THE QUESTIONS. 

Very Somc- 
cnjch what 
/ 

3. My ability to work with 

others , 3 2 

4. My ability to vork in a 

tca« ^ , 3 2 

5. The caploycr's way of deal- 
ing with my f<»sonal 

problcfiia CTT j 'i 

6. My race , 3 2 

7. My roliglon , 3 2 

B. My hoalth 3 7 

9. Ubo of h\Q0\\o\ 3 2 

10. Uao of drurjjj 3 2 



A 

little 



Neither 



helped 
nor 

hindered 



Hindered 

A Some-' 
little what 



)Jelthcr 



help.d 
nor 

hindcrrd 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0. 



Very 
•much 



-3 



Mi fid') red 



A 

lilt Jr- 



-1 



S09W3- 



Very 



-J 
-1 

-J 



-3 



( ) 



( > 



~i ( 



/ 
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PleA0o continue vlth theae itens on 
KEEPING A JOBt 



'Weithcr 



Very Soew»- 



A 

little 



11. Time off to care for 
perBon^I probleaa — how ouch 
did it holp or hlrvdcr «o, 

or did it BLotter 3 

12. Parole officers — >Ky> m>ch 
did they h«lp or hir,d#jr w» 

in kccpln^j a Job*..r... 5 

13. EvaluAtiof* of jory porfor- 
sUnce 1// Bwtpioyer. , , ^ - ^ . . - - * ^ 

14. evaluation of *!«y io*/ frwrf^f 

15. RvaJuatloft of w/ }olr> pv^/fct/- 
jMr»c« by f«21w >r,jf>:<*irjf> s 

li&. On the job tra-!rix«^<-| :^ 

17. S<^3f-^f^2p g^oup'tf. . * - 3 

IB, R/»l i-5>iou« O'y^jjAfti/ At k»n5 , , . . . 

frory, r//ff) i 

rules <yf c^ti'^t^^t^'^ 'fr^h-ftN-iOf 
fr?:p<'Ct<>d i>f r.'n?>1oyf-<':vi i 

tt^^^S i (Is^r*- - . . > 

A f r :s a*< t f >i i ^> h 'i >>y - 



hol(K?d 
rvor 



0 



Hindered 

A ?io»c- 
J 1 1 1 l«s what 



V<;ry 



< ) 



i 

i ) 
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Hn*9^ conilfjut? with Xitfmtk U^i^is uti 



tol^ full ti^'^' j|ot?«5 (If^rijul) 
tft Mf!^f «»r Mi} it 



^nm $w^t mmm h ;m ^ft f#i*4^« iru^j^tt. 



i 
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»^ TOR MfrWDKR tOV >rjM JIAVII, VW HtOfT fiP M«U TD fTO^ U5 WWUtJSWit) WHAT 

giA>g;g£5^5j^^ ?M nrK vocatiwcm, TPAinnio CJAS^rt^ to mm iik:m Mr^im 

TMiKim, ^le/inmm^'^. rhctunrM (cw^p^sm^, BfK?Pi5i>, em'iM. tpaimhk; /vr«> aiiv onici^ 'nuw;^ 
comA> r>r; ir.5^pov>..i) ..." 



WlU you pl<»ftrie yivo un your n<w»«? «ntJ nddr^oa bo tJwit Kwiy cx>nt<ict you if wc need 



HAHKi 



•niANK YOU FOn YOUK CXX)PKHATlON, 




UCLA Projoct Director 
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NAHE: 



ADDRESS : 



PHONE NUMBER: 
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PAROLEES GETTING A JCD 



¥t ARE INTERESTED IN THINGS THAT MAY HAVE J LAY ED A PART IN PAROLEES GETTING A' JOB ONCfi 
THEY WERE OUT ON PAROLE. 

BELOW WE HAVE' LISTED A SERIES OF ITEMS THAT MAY HAVE HELPED PAROLEES IN JOB SEARCH ^ 
OR MAY HAVE HINDERED OR INTERFERED WITH THE JOB SEARCH. PLEASE LOOK AT THIS LIST AND 
CIRCLE THE NUMBER THAT BEST REPRESENTS HOW YCU THINK EACH ITEM AFFECTED THEIR JOB SEARCH - 
EITHER HELPED VERY MUCH (3), HELPED SOMEWHAT (2), HELPED A LITTLE (1) , NEITHER HELPKD NOR 
HINDERED (0), HINDERED A LITTLE (-1), HINDERED SOMEWHAT (-2), HINDERED VERY MUCH (-3). 



FOR EXAMPLE: 

1. Parrlees' health. 



Helped 

V^ry Some- A 
much what little 



"Neither 



helped 
nor 

hindered 



Hindered 



A - Some- Very 

littHe> -^yhat>^ much 




In gcneral^,^ 

IF TOEIR HEALTH DID HELP THEM VERY MUCH, YOU WOULD CIRCLE (t^ 
' IF THEIR JfEALTH HINDER>:D TilEM VERY MUCH, YOU WOULD CIRCLE ^3^ 
IF THEIR HEALTH DIDN'T FIGURE IN ^ WAY i;N THEIR' GETTING A JOB, V^J W OLD CIRCLE 
WHERE YOU DO NOT HAVE AN OPINION, CIRCLE THE (o^ 

AS YOO CONSIDER THE ITEMS BELOW, REMEMBER TO KEEP IN MIND THE VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
'nihT YOU FEEL PAROLEES RECEIVED IN PRISCN.. ^ VOU WILL NOTICE THAT THE SINGUUVR FORM OF 
:y.U U^.D BUT PLIVVSP 



fAF 



AROLEE HAS PRl 



GONTINUn TO THINK IN TERMS OF PAROLEES IN GENERAL WIIRN 



ANSWERING. 



-I- 
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PAnOL£CS cm INC A JOB 



Helped 

Very Some- A 
much what little 



Parolee* 9 health — how much 
did it help or hinder him 
in getting 0 Job 



Having only one vocational 
skill — how much did it help 
<:X hinder parolee in getting 
a Job, or did it matter 

Paroxe officers — how much 
did they help or hinder 
parolee in got tins q job, 
or did they matter. 



4# Hie counselor inside — how 
much did he help or hinder 
parolee in getting a Job... 

NOW CXJNrriNUE WITH THE LIST 
CIRCLING THE NUMIiKR THAT SHCMS 
IP AN ITEM HEXPED OR HINDERED 
PAROLEES GETTING A JOB AliD 
HOW . MUCH IT DID 



ime enough to get a job 
prior to release 



Neither 



r I 



helped 
nor 

hindered 



Helped 

Very Some- 
much what 



A 

little 




6. Parolee -8 knowledge about 
where tb'look; for a job 3 

7. Parolee's vocational train- 
ing taken in prison.- 3 

8. Having to compote with 

others for a job 3 



Financial help beV^^ccn 
release from prison and 
ficot job. I.. 



I0« &oing rcBponoible for a 
Comliy. 



11. Toilliig about jtriGon record 
on job application focna* • . . 



Neither 



helped 
nor 

hindered 



Hindered 

A Somo- 
litfclti wha^ 



-1 



-1 



-1 



-2 



-2 



-2 



Vo 
much 



-3 ( ) 



-3 { ) 



-3 { ) 



-3 ( ) 



Hindered 

A * Some- 
little what 



-1 



-2 



-2 



-2 



-2 



Very 
much 



-3 



-3- ! 



-3 



-3 
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PleAftt continue witW theto iteaa 
Ot% PAK)UXS CtTTlNG A 308; ^ 



Very Sccat-' A 
much v^=t lit 



12. Use of alcohol — how much 
did It help or hinder 
paroleer or did it matter. .« 3 

13. ' Use of drugs — how much did 

it help or hinder parolee 

In glutting a Job 3 

14. Parolee's race- -.how much 
did It help or hinder hira 

in getting a Job 3 

15. Parolee's religion 3 

16. Parolee's housing 3 

17. Parolee's tr^mspo^:tation. . . . 3 

18. Tiue between finishing 
vocational training and 

when jparolee was paroled.... 3 

19. Parolee's history of work.. . 3 

20. Parolee's past education.... 3 

21. Persons assigned to help 
l>arolco get a job. .... 3 

22. Religious organizations. .. w « 3 

23. Self-help groups 3 

24. Oomiminlty service organiza- 
tions (such as, Kiwanis, 
Junior Chamber of Cownerce, 
Itotairyy etc) 3 

25. Government agencies (suchx 

as, EDO, DVR).... 3 

26. Parolee's attitude towards 
wrK^ a result of his 
prison vocational training.. 3 



Neither 



helped 
nor 

hindered 



0 
6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



Hindered 

A Soaw- Very 

little what »uch 



-1 



-1 
-1 
-1 

-1^ 

-1 

-1 

• -1 
-1 
-1 



-2 
-2 
-2 
-2 

i 

-2 

• 2 
-2 
-2 



-3 { 



-3 ( 

-3 ( 

-3 ( 

-3 ( 

-3 ( 

-3 ( 

-3 ( 

-3 ( 

-3 ( 

-3 ( 



-IV -2 -3 { 

-1 * -2 -3 ( 

■ , . /■ . ■ 

-1 -2 -3 ( 
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{»leAae continue with tliosc i tcmu 
cm P^KOLklKS CKTTJht: A JOB; 

Very ScCiC-' 

27. Pdroloe-s dCtitvKl^* tow,'^rd»i . 
•work A3 A result, of high 

Unctflployxf«nt in his ;K»:on- 

borhocd--how tnuch d;d ic 

help oV hinder ^i/n, or cJiJ 

it mAUtcr. . ^ . 3 

28. Tolling a po^^siblc cnployer 
that p^rol«e*r. skill was 
learned in prison- •huw much 
did it help or haftd or him 

tn getting o Job 3 2 

29. Additional vocational train- 
ing after prison 3 2 

30. The way parolee "/ifiws neigh- 
bors who hold full tiinc 

jobs (legal) live..: 3 2 

31. Having to satisfy parole 
rcqvirepents . 3 2 

32. State licensing laws that . 
restrict certain types of 
eaploymcnt. -i 3 2 

33- Coarounity support .•services 

in overcoming the px-criminal 

label 3 2 

34* The parole officer expects 
soxcof parolee than his 
cofimunity/ this 3 2 

35. The connunity where parolee 

lives ' • 3 2 , 



hi'J |H*d 
A { nor 



U^indcri..*d 



-1 



-1 



t1 



-1 



Very 

r»uv h 



-J 



( ) 



( ) 



( ). 



( ) 



-3 •< > 



) 



I s 

. .. 3:32 ' • 

o 
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PK%C>irtS KETPIMC A JOB ^ 

WCH^VC ARE COtNC TO CHANCE OUR QUt^TIOSS TX: AS?: YOU ABOUT Tilt PtVsSOO AFTER PAIWIXES 
GET A JOe AND T^IE THINGS TK.\T INFLt'O^ED PAftOl£ES IN T)U:iR CiiASCZS rOR Kl'EPISG T)IE JOB/ 
WLL-.BB USING THE ^ME TYPE OF KITMSER SYSTE^H SO TIlAT A 3 STIU. KEANS THAT AN ITEM HELPED 
^KPdlEZS VTM -^VCH TO KTKP THE JOB. AND A -3 .HEANS TiUT THIS ITEM HINDEKED PAKOLEES VERY 
JOraJ IW KEEPING THE JOB. PLEASE CX>mNUE ITEM BY ITEM AND- CIRCLE THE NUMBER TliAT BEST 
Myi«3£inS W>W EACH ITEM INPLUEKCEO PAitOtEE^' -v\CES FOR IQIEPIKG A JOS. 



Helped 

Very Some- A 
noch what little 



1. PAroI«o*B training tAkcn 
, in prloon — how much did it 
hdlp or hinder hlo in 
. keeping a Job 3 

2* Tijie needed to adjust to 
civilian life— how much 
did it help or hinder 
parolee In keeping a Job.... 3 

\MM RiinEMBER TO THINK THE WORDS 
•PAROLEES KN XFXPING A JOB" 
sASt YOU ANSWER THE REST OF THE 
QUESTIONS. 



Neither 



helped 
nor 

hindered 



Hindered 

A Sooe- ^*^^X^ 

lUtlc whot much 



Helped 



Very Son*- A 
«uch what little 



Parolee's ability to work, 
vith others 



Parolee's ability to work 
In a tean.- 



The employer's way of deal- 
ing with parolee's person«il 
problems. . 



6. Parolee's ractf 

7. Parolco's*roligion. 

8. Parolee's health... 
9* Vme of alcohol 



2 
2 
2 
2 



Neither 



hfclticd 
nor 



0 
C 
0 



-2 



Hindered 



-3 ( ) 



( ) 



A Some- Very 

little what much 



-1 



-1 



-1 



-2 
-2 

-2 
-2 
2 
-2 
-2 



-3 



-3 



-3 

-3. 
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PXe^k^tf continue wish tn^rHc iccsL*) 



Very Sci*^?- A 



or did ii rv^ttcr 

it h»^lp or hutcivr ^v^roUt- 
irv keeptns ^ Job. 

12. pAr^^lc of:ici7rt; 

13. *tValu-Miur. or ^^ircle^•:. 

p<M'fom6ncc by csplcyer 

14; ■ crvj^lu^icictri c^C ui>;:> W- 1: " s V^-> 

15 . Xvil ?j,\t A on c ( fs-i ^ol VKT * T> } oti 
vOT^isr^ . * • - 

I 

ih. On the job tr^Uii-'Aj 

17. S«lf-h«.lp 9c^^uvS' ♦ '* 

18. R<?1 iqioir-^' t>rqAni r*^t t o.^s 

19. Service or^iSjii --it ior.M 

a!f CotsRsc.r cc ^ ^-y^^x ty . ci c » ) . . 

* " . "* 

ECO, IW) ' 

Z\, Pa r o 3 c o * a . X c^'i^ t • ; . 
*. the ^ job rulcn ot *>x i^^i^^'- 'U-' 

CCSplOJt^ii\ - . • • 

2 ? ♦ Tti ;n ' '^n'v 7> 1 c> y v r a n i / ' ; 

23. Or^.vrtuTiitlcK tor ar^^rr ^'•ool'/ 
voil done...*....* ' . * 



no J 



3 
3 



1 I 
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PleA»e continue vlth these ItoAS 
on PATOtHTS KZtPlW A JODj 



24, 



26. 



pjiroico^23 Attitude .toward o 
work (yn n ccsuU of high 
unooploywAt in Uiu neigh- 
bor hood- --hov ?»uch did it 
help or hinder hict, or did 

tt CWlttC ' . , . 



2S, Thc vj>y parolce'ii neighbors 
hcSd full ticK.^ jobs 
(lc9dl) livc^-how tnuch did 
It help or hinder hi» In 
keeping A job* r. . 



The contsunlty vhere pArolco 
livci;. 



Helped 



Ver^' 
»uch what 



little 



fie li her 



helped 
nor 

hjjfi^red 



Hindered 

A Sooe- 
Uttle vti&t 



Very 
cnich 



"3 



-3 



Ple^sse write in* here any Additioodt co«»entti you wi^h to r%^hc .ibout 
I'AKOLEES ■ GCTTJi*:; «nd,/or KJCD*IJ#C A J03 or dny other rehited uub-iect , 



-7- 
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B. CXVCN T^E tXPtSKn>KK YOU HOW HSVt, YOU HJCWT hZ Kbl£ TO-HCU* US WOKRSTAHD WIAT 
QUHOeS mOUlM rKfX ftlACe IK we PIUSO?^ WCATlOKAt TIUUNIHC CUSSEjS TO HM^ mtH HOfUr 

wojrrwMXiz. ho^^ would yoo outsae sicu thzj^cs TtAcncRS, ways or rcsoixt^c, sus^kcts 

TMICMTi CSOXPKTKT, rW:iLXTJt5 SHOPS}, SVtClhh AND ANV OTJISR T>flSK;S 

THAT CCJ: To YOWK HXKU? i>IXASE cm OS YOUR OVH' WOSmS )IOW YM T«1^*X THESE CLASSCS 



t)UKK YOU rOR YOU?. cOOiPJCRATIOH, 




UCXA rroject Dilroctjor 



*8- 
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APPEtJDIX - C 



. ri^iVENTORY - Program Planning Activities 



/ 
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PART ^J. 

Vocati'onal Activitiefii Inventory 

* . . ■ V 

• We are interested in understanding yofer pijanning efforts for 
vocational education programs* IJy pr^oviding us with this infortna*- 
tion* you will help us to better ujnderstand Uxe total frajnnework 
within vAiich progtaras are offered. We are Not attempting to evalu- 
ate the quality of your program • 

At. least one instructor from randomly selected vocational couri^es 
from all .institutionu are being asked to coinplete this instrument* 
Re may choose^to complete it in consultation with other instructors 
who teach the same course and/or administrators v^o might have addi- 
tional information • 

The information gathered from each instructor will be combined, 
to represent a composite picture of program planning for tlie adminis- 
tration and the operation within a particular . instieution. No in- 
dividuals will be identified,. 

^ Thank you, 

\ 

^Wi* ■ • V ,, ^ 

.... , 

IJALPH BREGKAN' 
' Project Director 

•» * • • 
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PART I 

VcK^ational Activities Inveritory 

by Inrportamt Others • • 

■ ♦ • ■ 



Nanm of Institution . 

" - (Print) 



Naiae of Instructor • 

' (Print) 



Hame of Vocational Course . 

(Print) 



Date course was' started (approximate) ' |_ ] 

; ^ Month I Year 



Number of Instructors presently assigned to this course 



■ • , • • . i: ^ - : i 

Nuntoer of other support staff presently assigned toj this course 



Instructions: Please proviae the iti'fofmatiori reque8te<i by filling 
in^-thc appropriate blank ind by furnishing the applicable 
materials requested » ^ ' . • . : ^ 



ERIC 



I. Was there .a Population NeeiJ Analysis of ^ ' CCbecX One) 

* inxnates conducted during the last three , ^ - — 

I . . ^ Yes No 

years of this vocational course? • 



A* If yes, please attach and date 

analysis inaterials ^der E^Khibit A. 

Did the staff conduct a Job l^rkct Analysis 
for this vocational course during the last 
three years? 

* 

If yes, please 'attach and date job 
market analysis materials under 
Eikhibit B. 

B. If partially conducted^ please explain • 



Yes No Partial 



^ 
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wia ^ Job Perforrcance Analysis con- 

■ j ■ ; ■ ■ ■ ^ 

ducted during the past three years of 
tlhe occupations in v^ich inmates 



i 



Yes Mo 



eceived instiuation in this voca- (Checlc One) 
4ioj|iail coura<»? . _____ 

i ' < ; 

4^ If yes, piease attach and date 

ianalysijsi materials uk;der Exhibtt C» , ( 



Wais an opportunity afforded prospec- 
t^^vei student inmates to orient and 

acqViaint^ themselves with your coi^rse 

i 

oiEfeilings prior to their enrollment 



in th 



B vocational class* 



1 ' " 

'A, Attach ?tny materials disseminated 



1 



to| inmates as Pa^t of an orientation 
paclcage under E^diibit 



Yes No 



Aye there procedures set up for Recruit- 
ment of these prospective students? ' 

• ^ \: • Yes . No 

A,. I^f yes, "please briefly describe 
1. recruitment procedures. . 



Have adequate vocational Guidance and 

(Check One) 

Counaeling services teen nvade available 

to all inmates? ^ i_ ' 

Yea No 

\. . ■ ^ ■ ■ - ^ /■ ^ • 

A. Do the counselors have an adequate 

^ knowledge of your course so th?,t 

they can assist inmates in course . ^ 

^ selection?. ' - 

Yes ^ No 

B. Attach any materials made ava:ilable ; 
\ to inmates as part of the counseling 

2Uid guidaoice services under Exhibit 

Are there sufficient Resources and/or 

Services available Which enable you to catry 

on your course? ^ ^ 

• . Yes 'No 

A* If no^ what specrfic plans have . 

' ^ . ■ • • • 

been made to change this situatio n? 

B: List heeded resources and/or services 
under Exhibit F. . . *. 



8. Vferfi plckria ntade for student Placement and 
Follow-up after inmate release? 

A.« Provide documentation of such placement 

.... . * 

and foilow-up plana under B^diibit G, 
16. Were the plans put into operation? 
, please explain^ 



Yes No 



•yea No 



If nc 



r 



Rave planp )?een made to see to it that the 

t 

vocational instruction also takes into ac- 
count the continued l3ui7ding of .basic skills, 
social skills, and the knowledge and under- 
stiinding.of the theoretical foundations vdthin 
th4 occupation for which the inmate will seek 
en^Jloyment? 



Yes No 

At what -levels (check all those 'that " ^ 

apply) daes the instruction take place 
for your course? 

tl) Job Entry 

T2) Upgrading ^ 

(3) Advaricem,(>at ^ 

(4) other ' 



please specify 
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-If yes to 9, pleaae provide under 
Exhibit H/ curriculum materialo — : 

/. - 

that show performance objectives 

for dev<5iloping basic skills, citijzen-* • 

ship skills, social skills, technical 

.a 

unde!.'8tauiding8 of the occupation aVid, 
job skill building for 9A (1), U) , 

(3), or (4). ^ ' . 

« • • 

Were Curriculum changes anc"? program plans 
made which were based ora the population 
needs and/or job performance analysis or 

. other information? ' j 

Yes No 

A^' Please provide documentation of cur- 
riculum chamgfes and/or program plans 
^hdiBT Exhibit H. ' ^ " 

B» When last vras the curriculum revised? ^ 

number of years back from 
date of this, inventory 

— Was a trade advisory committee used • 

to help plan or revise the curriculum 

for this vocational course in the past — , 

' three years? 

Yes No 



(1) If yea to lOC, please attach ^dyisory 
cofmaittea materials regarding the cur- 
riculuiu for this courao also under 
Ejihibit H. 

Were plans made and later imple^nented for Evalu- 
ation of t>Ar S:otal planning ;;>roceBS for this 

course? 

Yes 

A* If yeo^ please attach doc mentation of * 
such evaluation under Exhibit !• 

B.. Date of latest evaluation .. 

C» Describe briefly changes made in planning 
as a result of evaluation recomm^^ndatinns* 
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Check Liot for Exhiblito / 



ExhilSlt 

U A. {Population Kecd) 

i. {Job KarXet) 

3^ {Job Performance) 

4^ (Promotion) 

5 • (Recrtiitaaen t) 

6;' E. (Guidance, Counseling) 

7. F* (Resources, Services) > 

8; t G» (Placeraent^ Foiapw-up) 

9. • (Vocational ^Instrueti-on) 

Q» Hi (curriculum R©vi<iwJ 

\. (Evaluation) 




not .requested- 



. not' requested--' 



Kot: Attached 
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• DESCRIPTIONS OF PLANNING FONCTIONS 

Population Need " ' 

This function' is primarily concerned wth establishing 
and maintaining an information file which describes the popula- 
tion being served. To meet the objectives of the function, the 
information file should contain such. data elements as are re- 
quired to establish the relative vocational educa^on needs or 
tK3 target population. ' " . ' ( 

Job liarket 

The job market information function is the counterpart to 
the population needs functions insofar-as it is essentially con- 
cerned with "the demand side of the labor demand/supply curves. 
The function is primarily concerned with -developing and maintain- 
ing a file 0^ iiiformation on existing and new end emerging occu-' 
pations wh'ch (1) fall within the dccupationel categories served 
by vocational educatioTu and (2) have ci^rrent or anticipated excess 
.demands. 

jab Pecforaance Requlrcnents ' 

This function represents the task of establishing job speci- 
fications for the vocational Instruction program. These specifica- 
tions include the Identification of the skills and knowledges 
required to achieve the occupational or other objectives of 
instruction, . 

The developiTient of" the specifications should probably involve 
Ihp use of the task analysis technique using data supplied by in- 
dividuals having skills in the substantive kncwledge of the occupa- 
tion or the occupational .skills included in the instruction and/or 
r't^quiremsnts of licensure when appropriate. Representative vocation 
a'1 cdiication adyisori' cotitriittees are required and will be of great 
importance in establishing the true requirements for entry level. 
<}nd progrcssiorv in the vocatiorial field. 

Vocntlonal Kclucotion Promotion (Orientation) 

- 

The- purpose of this function Is to plfin and execute those 
activities nt;cc'i^ary to inform the population of tho ntronnths niul 
merits of vccotional education. The promotion of .vocational ' . 
cdi/ctition 'Jiould take into consideration what population group': 
nrc4f:;o';l critical to the prlmory oi io'-tivcs and -desired rcsultr. . 



Outdance and Counseling 



. The guidance and counseling functiorf consists of those ^ . 
activities necessary to provide indivitluals with sufficient 
Information to allow them to make meajningful .and informed 
occupational choices. The '^information" is meant to include . 
data relating to the availability^ characteristics, and recruit- . 
menLof jobs for which training is^ or. will be, available^ as 
well as the individuals* vocationale.interests and capabilities. 
In this sense, then; the function is also concerned with con- 
tinual individual assessfnent. . 



CurriculuD Resources and Services 

The- purpose of this function is to obtain the resources 
necessary to in?prove existing and/or develop new vocational 
education prograjrvS. Such resources include materials (textbooks, 
worksheets > standard tests, and so forth) ^ equipment {,lathfes, 
keypunch machines, drill presses, and so forth)*, physical plant, 
and trained instructors.. In addition, the function is concerned 
with the development of ancillary services such as audiovisual 
cqulprnent, library services, inservice instructor training pro- 
granis,. and preservice and Inservice training for specialized 
supportive, and supervisory personn^^l. , \ . 

Placcuienf. ^ . • 

Tdo objective of this function is to provide individuals 
with sufficient information to make a meaningful and infcrned 
occupationcilc. choice and to assist them {n finding that employ- 
ment which best, fits their needs and the needs of employers* 

Ct:rriculun Review 

EvciliMiion is the process of determining the degree to which 
i) *:,ystcn is meeting its objectives," Ti>e results of evaluation are 
use<! af. p^'irt of the rnanagerfi'c^nt inforaation system, 

rvnlu^jt iun jn vocational education \% comprised of tv/o fjri- 
j:r<iO' (;](.rref.f : (1) "end-Point (tenninal) evaluation; and (2) 
funciiof;u (oruioingj ev^duotion. End-point evaluation if» 
prinvarily concerned with^how well the system mot -i ts ovordll oh- 
jecl^ve-; cJS determifved {^y. foMow-jp studies of dropouts ;jnd 
gradual 01. • , . 

hi:KlU)r:,)] {onQOincj] evaluation ir, directed' ut evaluating hov 
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well each basic function is meeting its objectives, which are, , ^ 
. in essence » subobjectives of the overall system. Functional 
evaluation should be carried out on a contiauous basis, with 
the results being used for improvements in the systeru The 
p^rrformance of the basic evaluation function should be periodic » 
vnth the results used to satisfy -the reporting requ1remeY)ts*. 
>' One of the nx)re straightforward methods used in functional evalua- 
tion is to ask "what questions would you ask to determine how well 
a function "nas^en performed?" 

-•Recruitment • 

•The student recruitment fOnction is aimed primarily at 
identifying those who need vocational education and encouraging 
those so identified to enroll in a program of instruction. 

- Vocational Instruct ton . 

Vocational instruction function represents the major activity 
of the system; that is, providing instructions to individuals for 
the purpose of preparing them for gainful employment or advanced 

- vocational-technical training. Host of the resources available 
to'the system will be utilized in perfohning this function. 

The success of the program of instruction is highly dependent 
on a number of other activities whkh precede it, including analyz^ 
ing the needs of the population; identitying specifically where job 
vacancies exist or will exis t, 'd'evcloping an effective program plan,^ 
developing curricultH which are responsive to the true skills and 
knowledges required to enter and succeed in a vocational field, and / 
assisting students, through exploratory and remedial instruction, to 
seleci zTid succeed in a vocational program. 
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